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Korean Executives 
Lash Out at France 
Over Thon ison 


Butting at Effects on Trade, Group 
DemandsParis ‘Redress Matter’ 


By Donald Kirk 


rial to the Herald Tribune 


-w-i! 


SEOUL — TTje leaders of South Korea’s biggest con- 
^^wrates banded together Wednesday to attack France for 
bac^g out of a deal to sell Thomson Multimedia, a state- 
owned electronics company, to Daewoo Electronics, hinting 
mere would be repercussions for French businesses. 

. A protest lotto- to fee French ambassador in Seoul from the 
retoa^OT of Korean Industries demanded “ ap pr op riate 
■steps by the French government to “redress the matter.” 

Ui J"® 1 ®®®^ indicated possible effects cm trade relatio ns . 

Until now the relationship between the private sectors of 
Korea and France has been undergoing a ‘golden age* of 
cooperation and prosperity, exemplified by TGV and other 
major projects,” the letter said, referring to the high-speed 
Tram a Grande Vitesse. 

- Separately, a tap executive of Daewoo Electronics blasted 
the French decision to block the company’s purchase of 
Thomson Multimedia as “subjective, unfair and even dis- 
criminatory.” 

- Together, fee denunciations were among die harshest pub- 
lic attacks on France’s decision to postpone the sale of 
Thomson to Lagardere, which would nave passed Thomson 
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Tung Chee-hwa, the next Hong Kong chief executive, answering questions Wednesday. 


Thomson to Lagardere, which would have passed Thomson 
Multimedia to Daewoo. 

In an abrupt about-face and under domestic political pres- 
sure, Trance canceled the sale after its privatization c ommission 
objected to the provision that would have ceded control of the 
consumer-appliance maker to die South Korean company. 

The steering committee of the Federation of Korean In- 
dus tries, after waiting a week, authorized die protest letter. 


Hong Kong 9 s New Helmsman 


Protesters Denounce Choice as Stage-Managed by fhina 


By Keith B. Richburg 

Washington Post Service 


While protesters scuffled with the police in 
the street and burned a coffin signifying the 


See DAEWOO, Page 4 


HONG KONG — After a lengthy selection 
process fraught with communist characteristics* 
a handpicked elite of pro-China executives and 
professionals on Wednesday named Tung Cbee- 


'ranee Will Split Thomson 


hwa, a conservative shipping tycoon who ad- 
vocates stability over expanded democracy, to 
be the chief administrator for this colony after 
Beijing formally assumes control next year. 

Pro-democracy advocates in Hong Kong im- 
mediately denounced the stage-managed selec- 
tion as a charade, saying the choice had actually 
been made long ago by Chinese Communist 
Party leaders in Beijing. 

Still, Martin Lee, the chairman of the colony's 
popular Democratic Party, promised to give Mr. 
Tung “a honeymoon, on probation, if he 
demonstrated more willingness to stand up to 
China In defense of Hong Kong’s freedoms and 
way of life. 


Reuters 

PARIS — The French government said Wednesday that it 
would sell Thomson SA in two separate parts, starting with 
the defense contracting unit Thomson-CSF in early 1997. 

Thomson Multimedia, the consumer electronics arm, will 
have to be recapitalized before it can be sold, the Finan ce 
Ministry said in a statement 

The government abandoned a plan last week to sell all of 
Thomsons Aafiier its PrWatization Commission objected to an 
offer from Lagardere group, which wanted to spin off Thom- 
son Multimedia to South Korea's Daewoo Electronics. 


death of democracy. 400 of Hong Kong's 
wealthiest and most influential residents arrived 
in chauffeur-driven luxury automobiles at a con- 
vention center hall decked out with a huge red 
curtain backdrop, making a scene reminiscent of 
the Communist Party plenums at Beijing’s Great 
Hall of the People. 

After the delegates marked their ballots in 
secret and deposited them in sealed envelopes 
inside a box, each of the votes was read aloud and 
women kept a running tally on three large boards 
— an effort to add an element of suspense, even 
transparency, to a process that many think was 
pre-ordained since January, when President Ji- 
ang Zemin of China singled out Mr. Tun§ for a 
wane personal handshake during a meeting of 
Hong Kong advisers in Beijing. 

Mr. Tung received 320 votes to just 42 for his 


See HONG KONG, Page 4 
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By Edmund L. Andrews 

Mew York Times Service 


LEIPZIG —r Ray Briggs and his ere w 
of eight construction workers share a 
. four-bedroom apartment here in the 
•heart of what used to be East Germany. 

^Most of them speak littie or no German, 
and they long for their families in places 
such as Liverpool or London. 

' Bmbereth^caninflkeasT«Bciias$26 
an hour, about twice as much as at home, 
and there is plenty of work to be had. 

“In England, you could never be sure 
what you were going to do when a job 
was over,” said Mr. Briggs, who came 
from London nearly four years ago and 
hangs plasterboard. 

“But in this boom, there’s as much 
work as y on want.” 

Low-wage migrant workers have al- 
ways been a fixture in industrial nations. 

But what sets Germany apart are the high- 
wage migrant workers, thousands of well- 
paid people such as Mr. Briggs who come 
not from the Third World bat from Euro- 
pean or other advanced economies- 
. : This creates a startling paradox that 
cuts to the heart of Germany's broader 
competitive problems: National unem- 
ployment remains stubbornly at 103 
percent — J4 percent in the East — and 
200.000 German construction workers 
are jobless. At the same rime, labor lead- 
ers estimate, as many as 500,000 foreign OAO _, D 
(tyorkers. legal and illegal, are hamm er- PAlffcK 
tig nails and pouring concrete. their paf 

The British migrants are harffly alone. 

At almost any construction . site these 

days, visitors encounter a mixture of na t io n al it ies. 

Behind much of tins are Germany's high wages, 
heavy taxes and rigid work rules. Contractors say the 
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PAP E R CHASE — Illegal immigr ants linin g up Wednesday in Lisbon to beat the deadline for presenting 
their papers for residence permits. An estimated 30,000 failed to apply for legalization daring a 1993 amnesty. 


^itiore flexible. V - „ .. 

“1 cannot use Germans; I absolutely cannot, said 
Thomas Paschuette, head of the Leipzig office of 
Objektplan, a German company that installs interior 


walls and ceilings. “1 Have two English guys who are 
quicker than seven Germans. If I had only German 
subcontractors, we would have been out of business 
two years ago.” 

Efforts to rein in unions’ wage and work-rule ad- 
vantages have encountered setbacks. 

The other day, German banks and other financial 
institutions joined a growing number of employer and 


See JOBS. Page 8 
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Moseow to Discuss 


NATO Partnership 


It Reiterates Strong * Dislike 9 
Of Alliance Growth Eastward 


By William Drozdiak 

Washington Post Service 


BRUSSELS — Foreign Minister 
Yevgeni Primakov of Russia accepted 
NATO's offer Wednesday to open ne- 
gotiations on a charter that would serve 
as the basis of a new partnership in the 
post- Cold War era between Moscow 
and the Western military alliance it has 
long feared. 

But Mr. Primakov also reaffirmed his 
country’s staunch opposition to NATO 
plans to expand its domain to the Rus- 
sian border by incorporating new mem- 
bers among former Communist coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe. 

He insisted that NATO enlargement 
would create “a new division of 
Europe” that Moscow still considered 
unacceptable. 

Mr. Primakov’s offer to open nego- 
tiations. made at a meeting with the 1 6 
NATO foreign ministers, was greeted 
with universal approval. Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher called the de- 
cision “very good news,” and Klaus 
Kinkel of Germany said that Western 
governments were “surprised and de- 
lighted by Russia's constructive atti- 
tude.” 

U.S. officials said it appeared that 
President Boris Yeltsin's government 
had recognized that die enlargement pro- 
cess could not be stopped and wanted to 
open a sustained dialogue with the West 
that would give Moscow a greater voice 
in European security matters. 

Previously, Russia said it would con- 
sent to talks on a charter only when 
NATO expansion plans were dropped. 


the Russian fears can be dissolved as we 
go into these intensive negotiations with 
them for a special relationship.” 

Mr. Solana, a Spanish Socialist who 
has cultivated a friendly rapport with Mr. 
Primakov, said the goal was to draw up a 
charter by the time NATO holds a meet- 
ing of its heads of suite in Madrid next 
July. At that meeting. NATO leaders 
plan to announce which countries will 
become new members by 1999. “Se- 
curity in Europe cannot be established 
without Russia.” Mr. Solana said. “We 


See NATO, Page 8 


French Aide 
Walks Out 
On Toast to 
Christopher 


By William Drozdiak 

Washington Post Senice 


“Despite its dislike of enlargement, 
ussia will continue to regard NATO as 


Russia will continue to regard NATO as 
an important organization with real 
power," Mr. Primakov said at a joint 
press conference with the NATO sec- 
retary-general. Javier Solana 
Madariaga. ‘ ‘We of course will be prag- 
matic in dealing with it.” 

“We -do not tike the expansion of 
NATO’s military infrastructure toward 
our territory. We are againsr this and are 
looking for solutions, one of which is a 
dialogue, which I hope will now be- 
gin.” 

The concept of the NATO -Russia 
charter remains vague. The North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization has not yet 
agreed on the precise mandate for Mr. 
Solatia, who will conduct the negoti- 
ations on its behalf. The allies also say 
there can be no possibility of granting 
Moscow any right to a veto or decision- 
making powers over NATO opera- 
tions. 

Germany and some other European 
countries want the charter to become the 
basis for an institutional dialogue over a 
broad range of global concerns, includ- 
ing arms control, peacekeeping mis- 
sions, terrorism ana even money -laun- 
dering. 

The United States sees the charter 
primarily as a way to reassure Moscow 
that NATO’s strategic intentions are 
peaceful, and that enlargement does not 
threaten Russia’s security interests. 

“If a charter can be can be worked out 
between Russia and NATO, it will com- 
plete the integration of Europe.” Mr. 
ChristopbeT said. “I think that over time 


BRUSSELS — Even for a man 
accustomed to dealing with the ex- 
asperating whims of Gallic dip- 
lomacy. it was a snub that Warren 
Christopher is not likely to forgive 
or forget. 

Attending his final meeting of 
NATO foreign ministers before he 
retires next month as U.S. secretary 
of state, Mr. Christopher was en- 
joying a hearty round of farewell 
tributes from all of his peers — 
except one. 

As the NATO secretary- general, 
Javier Solana Madariaga, raised his 
glass at a lunch for the ministers to 
propose a toast in Mr. Christoph- 
er’s honor, the French foreign min- 
ister, Herve de Chare tie. stood up 
and walked out. 

Mr. de Charene’s place at the 
table was taken by France's am- 
bassador to NATO’, Gerard Errant, 
who proceeded to turn his back to 
the assembled ministers and cany 
on a conversation with an aide 
while Mr. Solana delivered his 
toast. 

“It was an incredible display of 
petulant behavior.” said a senior 
U.S. official. “Everybody knows 
there are tensions in the French- 
American relationship, but nobody 
expects them to be shown at a per- 
sonal level." 

French officials acknowledge 
that Mr. de Charene was peeved at 
Mr. Christopher's refusal to con- 
sider any compromise in a dispute 
over who should assume command 
of NATO’s southern flank. 

But they offered no explanadon , 
as to wheiher Mr. de Charene was | 
answering an irresistible call of j 
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Stock Prices Slide on Wall Street 


regional groups backpedaling on their insistence on 
cutting sick pay. Unions in the automotive, machine and 
financial industries, among others, resisted the efforts 
with punishing slowdowns and work -to- rule tactics. 

In construction, the flood of foreign workers is 
particularly striking in eastern cities such as Leipzig 


The Dow Jones industrial average 
dropped Wednesday as investor war- 
iness about interest rates combined with 
profit-taking to depress the market. 

Financial analysts said lingering 
nervousness about the intentions of the 
Federal Reserve Board combined with a 
report that Japanese investors might re- 
duce their purchases of U.S. Treasury 
bonds had helped to depress the U.S. 
stock market. 

Reduced foreign demand for gov- 
ernment bonds would put upward pres- 
sure on U.S. interest rates, clouding the 
outlook for stocks, which have rallied 
for the past two years. (Page 1 5 ) 
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Nixon and the ‘Jewish Contributors’ T o Our Readers 


GM-VW Case Leads to an Indictment 


President Richard Nixon once or- 
dered the Internal Revenue Service to 
investigate “big Jewish contributor 

to the Democratic Party, passages on the 

recently released White House tapes 
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show. “Please, get roc the names of the 
Jews,’ ’ Mr. Nixon told bis chief of staff, 
H.R. Haldeman, in an Oval Office 
meeting on Sept 13, 1971. “You know* 
die btg Jewish contributors to the 
Democrats,” he continued. 

- Mr. Nixon’s scathing references to 
Jews were among 200 hours of tapes 
recently made public by the National 
Archives. (Page 3) 


Because of technical difficulties, 
Wednesday’s IHT was not avail- 
able in some parts of Europe. 

We regret any inconvenience 
this may have caused readers. 


German Prosecutors to Charge Lopez With Stealing U.S. Firm’s Secrets 
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The Russians Have Rediscovered Freud 


Technology Deal Near 


THE AMERICAS Page 3 . 

Clinton Blocs Clash Over Cabinet Post 
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The United States and the European 
Union agreed Wednesday on products 
to be included in an accord to liberalize 
trade in information technology. 

In doing so, they moved within a hair’s 
breadth of sealing a bilateral deal that 
. would pave the way for a broader global 
.paetto cut tariffs on $500 WHiwi ayear of 
trade m. computers, chips and telecom- 
munications equipment. (Page 15) 
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BERLIN — After three and a half 
years of suspense, the case of the miss- 
ing General Motors files reached a cli- 
max Wednesday when German pros- 
ecutors returned a criminal indictment 
against a former GM executive accused 
of stealing trade secrets when he de- 
fected to Volkswagen. 

Prosecutors in Darmstadt scheduled a 
news conference Friday to announce 
charges against Jose Ignacio Lopez de 
Arrioitua. a former GM purchasing 
chief, and three other former GM man- 
agers for alleged betrayal of “trade and 
company secrets.” 

Mr. Lopez’s attorneys said the 
charges of embezzlement and betrayal 
of trade secrets would not stand up' in 
court. The attorneys, Juergen Taschke 
and Eberhard Wahle, said they would 


seek to have the charges dismissed. 

Both GM and Volkswagen said pros- 
ecutors had notified them of the indict- 
ment Wednesday, although neither side 
said it had received a copy of the charges. 
The companies confirmed that prose- 
cutors had also indicted a second former 
Volkswagen manager. Jose Manuel Gu- 
tierrez. along with two current managers 
who followed Mr. Lopez from GM to 
VW, Jorge Alvarez and Rosario Piazza. 

Mr. Lopez resigned from Volks- 
wagen Nov. 29. 

GM said the charges against Mr. 
Lopez carried a prison sentence of three 
to five years. 

GM’s German subsidiary. Adam Opel 
AG, immediately claimed victory, say- 
ing the indictment * ‘officially confirmed 
the suspicion of industrial espionage.” 

But Volkswagen emphasized the fact 


that no charges of conspiracy between 
Mr. Lopez and VW had been filed. VW 
reiterated that it had never requested or 
used foreign secrets. GM asserted that 
the charge of betraying trade secrets 
implied the opposite. 

General Motors has accused Mr. 
Lopez of taking files with price lists and 
details for a new and highly efficient car 
factory with him when he left GM for 
Volkswagen in 1993. 

Although the criminal charges ap- 
peared to be a blow for VW, a civil suit 
pending in a U.S. District Court in De- 
troit could prove more damaging, if not 
more costly, to Europe’s biggest auto- 
maker. But Volkswagen, which has 
denied any wrongdoing, said the fact of 
an indictment should not be interpreted 


See VW, Page 8 
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Psychoanalysis Flourishes / Revival o# Freud 


Russian Minds Reawaken 
To Search for Self-Knowledge 


By Alessandra Stanley 

,VVn Y,>rk Toit-i Service 


M OSCOW — The young Russian 
psychoanalyst was confused. His 
patient, an alluring, intelligent but 
deeply unhappy young woman, 
seemed affronted when he interpreted her flood 
of sexual reminiscences as her fantasy of their 
future relationship. 

“I think maybe 1 gave an interpretation too 
early, but I couldn’t help it.’ ’ he explained sheep- 
ishly to a group of fledgling Russian psycho- 
analysts around a conference table in Moscow. 
“She got angry and was unwilling to admir that 
there is any sexual component to our work.” 

Ten years ago, a seminar about stock Freudian 
concepts like resistance and transference was 
unthinkable in Russia. Freud’s writings were 
banned as bourgeois ideology and read only 
furtively in samizdat, or bootleg, form. The few 
self-taught psychoanalysts who saw patients did 
so in fear and secrecy. 

Banned by the Soviet authorities for three 
generations, all kinds of Western methods of 
psychotherapy are flourishing in Russia today, 
competing with the more dubious methods of 
folk medicine, witchcraft and psychic healing. 
Of all the different meihods and schools — from 
Gestalt to group therapy — that have taken root 
since communism collapsed, Freudian psycho- 
analysis is by far the most challenging and the 
most controversial. 

For the rediscovery of Freud and psycho- 
analytic therapy puts Russia squarely on a col- 
lision course with trends in the West. 

In a kind of cultural role reversal. Russian 
therapists are shaking free of 70 years of drug- 
based Soviet psychiatry to explore the id and the 
ego just as many of their W'esiem counterparts 
— spurred by advances in biochemistry and the 
rise of managed care — are turning away from 
such long-term talk therapies in favor of drugs 
like Prozac. 

The widespread hopes that Freudians in Rus- 
sia have for the future of psychoanalysis in some 
ways mirror the great expectations of their Amer- 
ican and European counterparts 30 years ago. 

“For 70 years, the Russian people were 
robbed of self-knowledge.’’ said Sergei 
Agrachev. 44. president of the new Moscow 
Psychoanalytic Society. “Psychoanalysis is one 
weapon with which we can restore some order to 
our society.” 

In July, President Boris Yeltsin signed a de- 
cree officially recognizing psychoanalysis as a 
legitimate psychiatric treatment. 

Psychoanalysis is now pan of the curriculum 
for psychology students. It is even taught at the 
Military University of the Ministry of Defense of 
the Russian Federation, formerly known as the 
Lenin Military-Political Academy. 

The new health minister.Tatiana Dmitriyeva. is 
a psychiatrist specializing in personality disorders 1 ; 
who until recently was director of the Serbsky 
Institute, notorious in the 1970s as a psychiatric 
hospital where dissidents were incarcerated. 


In an interview, Mrs. Dmitriyeva was skep- 
tical about some colleagues’ embrace of psy- 
choanalysis. referring to it as a fad that had 
already faded in the West Despite her mis- 
givings. she arranged for two former colleagues 
at the Serbsky Institute to study psychoanalysis 
in France. 

“Since in our country it was prohibited, there 
is a natural fascination with psychoanalysis, 
especially among the young,” she explained 
“The country has to go through it before it 
develops an immunity and this method finds its 
proper place.” 

So far, no Russian psychoanalyst has com- 
pleted the rigorous training required by the Lon- 
don-based International Psychoanalytical As- 
sociation. Russian psychoanalysts like Mr. 
Agrachev are mostly self-taught and are not 
certified by Western institutes. While some are 
medical doctors, most are psychologists. 

At least eight Russian would-be analysts are in 
the United States undergoing the formal training 
that will allow them someday co train and su- 
pervise their colleagues back home. 

Mikhail Romas hkevich, the head of one lead- 
ing Freudian society, called the Russian Psy- 
choanalytic Association, is undergoing what he 
calls “shuttle analysis” in his quest for cer- 
tification. 

Since no Russian is recognized abroad as a 
training analyst, he commutes to Prague once a 
month Do undergo analysis. He and many others 
who are practicing psychoanalysts is Russia 
submit their cases to supervisors in the West by 
fax and e-mail. 

Mr. Agrachev , who was trained as an electrical 
engineer, was one of the first Russians to go 
underground to undergo analysis, which be began 
in secrecy in 1977 and kept up for nine years with 
a self-taught mentor. He now sees 20 patients, 2 
of whom are in deep analysis, which entails four 
sessions a week while lying on a couch. 

The average cost of psychoanalysis in Russia 
is about S20 an hour. Mr. Agrachev' s fees, set 
according to his patients' ability to pay, range 
from £S an hour to $65. 

The deprivations of Russian life make it dif- 


ficult for analysts here to live up to the exacting 


standards of Western psychoanalysis. 

By day. Mr. Agrachev ’s office in his small 
apartment is a pleasant, rather impersonal den. 
But at night, in violation of psychoanalytic ta- 
boo. it reverts to his bedroom, the couch turning 
into a fold-out bed. 

The burgeoning of Freudian thought in Russia 
is something of a boon to the Western psy- 
choanalytic movement Presiding at the seminar 
in Moscow, Earle Baughman, a visiting Amer- 
ican training analyst from the Baltimore-Wash- 
ington Institute for Psychoanalysis, was listen- 
ing through an interpreter to the young Russian 
therapist discussing his reluctant patient. 

“She's a hysteric, all right," he said. “She 
broadcasts sexuality all over the place, but when 
the man says. O.K.. let's talk about sex/ she 
sat 


ays no. 

To Westerners, the Russian Freudian move- 
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Dr. Aron Belkin sitting near a portrait of fraud in his office. Be is famous 
in Russia for having published an article extolling psychoanalysis in 1986, 
when Freud was stSl officially taboo. Dr. Belkin has spawned his own 
method, saying he frowned on the new generation's desire to emulate 
Western models. *We cannot copy the JJfesf,” he stud. “We are different We 
need to develop a purely Russian psychoanalysis to understand ourselves.” 


meat is sometimes reminiscent of psychoana- 
lysis in its heyday. 

“Psychoanalysis here doesn't have the re- 
volutionary spirit it once had,” said Gary Gold- 
smith, a Boston-based member of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association who travels to su- 
pervise Russian psychoanalytic trainees in Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg. 

‘ 'But there is a feeling in Russia that the Soviet 
regime turned them into a neurotic society,” he 
added- “I've noticed there is an idealization in 
Russia still, a feeling that psychoanalysis is a 
panacea. Our job is to help them avoid the 
mistakes we've made over the past 60 years.” 


P 


.SYCHO ANALYSIS had a rich history 
’among the Russian intelligentsia before 
and immediately after the revolution of 
1917. The first translation of Freud's 
writings was into Russian. In Vienna, some of 
Freud ^ earliest disciples and even some patients 
were Russian. 

The Bolsheviks at first embraced psycho- 
analysis as an antidote to bourgeois thinking. 
Theirs was tire first government to recognize 
psychoanalysis officially as a science and to 
award its practitioners state funds. In 1926, the 
Soviet government allowed the creation of die 
first psychoanalytic kindergarten for neurotic 
children, in Moscow. 


“The Russian psychoanalysts were seeking a 
way to make Marx and Freud c 


, compatible,” said 
Martin Milter, a historian at Duke University 
who is writing a book about the psychoanalytic 
movement in Russia. * 'They wanted to create a 
collective psychology.” • 

In 1930. Stalin put an abrupt end to the ex- 
periment with psychoanalysis, and Freud was 
banned from bookstores and library . shelves. 


Until the mid-1980s, university scholars studied 
Freud not in the original, but through the filter of 
Marxist critique. Though there were some Marx- 
ist-oriented psychoanalytic centers around the 
Soviet Union, mostly the movement died or went 
underground. 

When Western psychoanalysts began visiting 
Russia in 1991, they discovered a Freudian 
school steeped in the literature of the 1920s and 
1930s and untainted by Freud’s successors and 
critics. 

“We hadn't read Adler or Homey or 
Fromm.” Mr. Agrachev said. “We were like the 
mammoths that are discovered intact and frozen 
in the permafrost.” 

That has changed. Therapists are no longer 


treating patients in doorways and alleys along 
1. There are Jungiafis- 


the Arbar pedestrian mall, 
and followers of Lacan in Russia. 

Even Freudian circles are suffering the kind of 
rifts and rivalries that characterize Western psy- 
choanalysis. There is a thriving psychoanalytic 
institute in St Petersburg and at least three in 
Moscow, two of which are called the Russian 
Psychoanalytic Association. 

Dr. Aron Belkin, founder of one of those two 
rival schools, is famous in Russia for having 
published a newspaper article extolling psy- 
choanalysis in 1988, when Freud was still of- 
ficially taboo. 

Trained as an endocrinologist, he has spawned 
his own method, combining conventional psy- 
choanalysis with what he described as psycho- 
neural endocrinology. 

Dr. Belkin said he frowned on the new gen- 
eration's -desire to .emulate Western models 
“We cannot copy the West,” he said. “We are 
different. We need to develop a purely Russian 
psychoanalysis to understand ourselves.” . . . 


U.S. Arrests Algerian Muslim 
After Denying Him Asylum 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Public Workers’ Strike 


Reuter* 

WASHINGTON — U.S. immigra- 
tion officials took a senior Algerian 
Muslim fundamentalist politician into 
custody after denying him political 
asylum, the Justice Department and the 
man’s group said Wednesday. 

They said Anouar Haddam. the self- 
styled leader of the Islamic Salvation 
Front parliamentarians in exile, was 
taken into custody last week and will be 
detained pending a hearing aimed at 
excluding him from the United States. 

Justice officials said Mr. Haddam 
entered the United States in 1993 on a 
conditional parole request. Once his 
asylum request was rejected, his au- 
thority to remain in the country ended. 

The officials said the United States 
also would seek to deport Mr. Haddam 's 
wife and child, who have overstayed 
their tourist visas. 

An American Muslim Council source 
confirmed that Mr. Haddam was in jail. 


An initial, closed-door hearing was 
scheduled Friday. 

France had pressed Washington to 
silence Mr. Haddam since Muslim guer- 
rillas carried out a wave of attacks on 
French nationals in Algeria and bomb- 
ings in Paris, Paris sources said. 


French Report Predicted Terror 


A report predicting attacks on Euro- 
pean targets by extremist Islamic groups 
from Algeria was completed by French 
intelligence sen’ ices on Nov. 19, two 
weeks before a bomb exploded on a 
Paris subway train, killing four people, 
Roger Cohen of The New York Times 
reported from Paris on Wednesday. 

The report, revealed by the daily Le 
Monde, was based on investigations in 
Algeria and concluded that “all the in- 
dications gathered cm the ground” sug- 
gested that European targets would be 
picked to provide ”a resonance that no 
longer exists in Algeria.” 


Cuts Services in Spain 

MADRID (AP) — A one-day strike 
by state workers Wednesday left gov- 
ernment buildings, schools, hospitals 
and airports struggling to provide basic 
services. 

Tens of thousands of public-sector em- 
ployees stayed away from their jobs to 
protest a government plan to freeze 
wages in 1997. The strikers included 
pilots for Iberia Airlines, mail carriers, 
teachers, doctors, nurses, fire fighters, 
judges and other court workers. 

Public transportation operated nor- 
mally because of contracts signed out- 
side government authority. 


structed and an existing one expanded, 
at a total cost of 3.6 trillion yen ($32 
billion), to meet rising demand for air 
transportation in Japan. 

The Council for Civil Aviation said in 
a report to Transport Minister Makoto 
Koga that new airports were needed to 
serve the Tokyo metropolitan area and 
the Chubu region of central Japan. It 
also called for the expansion of the 
Kansai international airport, which is 
situated on an artificial island in Osaka 
Bay, off western Japan. 

The cabinet of Prime Minister Ryu- 
taro Hashimoto is expected to approve 
the plans at a meeting Friday. 


Iran Said to Shift 
Jets to Damascus 


2 New Japan Airports 
Gain Official Backing 


TOKYO (AFP) — A government 
panel recommended Wednesday that 
two new international airports be con- 


Kenyan air traffic controllers de- 
fied a government ultimatum to return 
to work Wednesday or face dismissal, 
and airline officials said flights in and 
out of the country were running up to 
two hours late because of the strike for 
higher wages, which started Saturday. 
Civil aviation authorities have replaced 
die strikers with instructors and admin- 
istrators. (Reuters) 


The IHT Pocket Diaiy Puts 1997 Right Into Your Pocket 


Year after year — even at a period 
when diaries abound — the Intenmtkmal 
Herald Tribune flat, silk-grain leather 
diary is the hit of the season. 

Ingeniously Jesignetl to he thinner- 
than- thin, it still brings you everything. . . 
including a built-in note pud with ahvays- 
avaiktble "jotting paper". Pitts there are 
conversion tables of weights, measures and 
distances, a list of national holidays by 
country, a wine vintage chart, and many 
other useful facts. All in this incredibly flat 
little book that slips easily into a pocket. 

The perfect gift for almost anyone. . . 
Including yourself. 

Please allow three weeks for delivery. 
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table; imemarkwaJ telephone 
dialing codes and country 
prefixes. 

• Blue ribbon page marker. 

■ Includes rwiKwablc address 
book that tits snugly into its 
own silk pocket 


* Each diary packed in a blue 
gift box. 


■ Corporate pcmxallatkm 
and discounts are available. 
For details, fax Paul Baker 
ai (44 181; 944S243. 
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Air traffic resumed at Madrid's 
Barajas airport after a fire late Tues- 
day cut off runway lights for more than 
five hours. Nearly 300 flights were can- 
celed. (AFP) 


The Associated Press 

JERUSALEM — Iran has sent a 
squadron of fighter planes to Damascus 
and has been using the Syrian capital as 
a base for shipping weapons to Shiite 
Muslim guerrillas in southern Lebanon, 
an Israeli newspaper said Wednesday. 

The Ha’aretz newspaper cited a re- 
port received by Israel from unnamed 
Western intelligence agencies. 

The report said dozens of Iranian jet 
fighters landed in Damascus. Ha'aretz 
said it was not clear whether the fighter 
planes were part of a joint Irani an- 
Syrian exercise or were a signal of a 
planned joint aggression against Is- 
rael. 

David Bar-Elan, an aide to Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahu, would 
not confirm whether Mr. Netanyahu’s 
office had received the report but said 
that Israel did not see tbe 
rou as a threat. 

“We do not consider it a direct threat 
of war at this stage,” Mr. Bar-Elan 
said. 

Ha’aretz said military and civilian 
Iranian planes had. flown into Damascus 
recently, carrying weapons that were 
then transferred to Shiite Muslim Hez- 
bollah guerrillas in southern Lebanon. 


Saudis Offer 
Evidence of 
Iran Terror 


'¥ ° 


Inquiry Links Tehran 
To Blast at U.S. Base 


By R. Jeffrey Smith 

Htotoiggn Post Service 


WASHINGTON — The govetzBuent-, 
of Saudi Arabia has given die Clinton] 
ad minis tration detailed data intended to i 
support the Saudis' belief that the June | 
bombing of a U.S. military housing ‘ 
complex in the kingdom was earned out I 
by Saudi Shiite extremists.Vwho were] 
trained in Lebanon and acted with the j 
support of the Iranian government ! 

Prince Nayef ibn Abdulaziz, the] 
Saudi interior minister in charge of sc - 1 
curity, handed over the- ervidcnce to the ! 
director of the FBI, Louis Ftedi, when ; 
Mr. Freeh visited Riyadh last uknih. s 
The data included confessions ex-! 
tracted from some of 40 Sandi Shiites 1 
detained and accused of revolvement in! 
the bombing, results of Saudi Ayhetapsl - 
and other electronic eav esdropping. and i 
a detailed account of the movements of 2 
key alleged coaspirators imo and outof; 
Saudi Arabia, Lebanon's Bekaa, Dmn-j 
ascus and Tehran, according to sources ; 
famili ar with the matter. \ 

Officials in the United Stares and} 
Saudi Arabia described Mr. Freeh's i 
meeting with Prince Nayef as a turning} 
point in the inquiry because it was the- 
first formal presentation of reach ofl 
what Saudi officials have learned during ] 
their five-month inquiry into the truck; 
bombing. The blast killed 19 Air Force j 
service members and wounded hun-j 
(beds at the Khobar Towers military; 
housing complex in Dhahran. j 

In a related development, some well-} 
placed senior Saudi officials have sug-; 
gested to the Clinton administration that; 
the United Stares could lead ocher na- 1 
lions in taking some form of military 
and diplomatic action against Iran early 
next year if the United States agreed 
with the Saudis that Iran was linked td f 
the bombing, the sources said. 

The Saudi government as a whole has 
not yet taken a position that such action 
agamst Iran is warranted, because it is 
awaiting Washington’s formal judg- 
ment about the case, die sources said. 






But by raising this possibility now, 
while the top U.S. 


foreign policy and 
defense positions are in a state of tran;, 
sition to new appointees, these Saudi 
officials have put the White House on 
notice that the issue of potential re; 
taliation for the Khobar Towers bonds 
■ ing will be one of the first challenges^ 
President BUI Clinton’s second term, 
they said. 

U.S. officials said Tuesday that FBI. 
counterterrorism experts were now re- 
viewing the latest Saudi evidence, 
which Mr. Freeh obtained from Prince 
Nayef and other Saudi officials during 
the American's visit Nov. 23 to 25. Bur 
the officials added that no final FBI or 
administration judgment about the credr 
ibility of the evidence was expected foj 
weeks, if not mouths. 

“It’s still early,” a senior U.S. law 


early, 

enforcement official said. “It takes a 
while to sort through” evidence of the 
type presented to Mr. Freeh. 

Saudis have told Washington tfaar the 
data given to Mr. Freeh painted a picture 
of a conspiracy carried put by Saudi 
Shiite terrorists who received military- 
grade explosives, bomb components and 
training in Lebanon from members of 
Hezbollah, or die Party of God, a radical 
Islamic organization that long has been 
financed, trained and equipped by Iran. 

Some of the Saudis and Hezbollah 
members traveled to and from Tehran 
before and after the explosion, and ah 
kgedly bad extensive dealings with haf 
man intelligence agents, the sources said, 
Tbe Saudi theory is that Iran's target,’ 
was not so much the United States as the 
Saudi regime itself, on the assumption 
that the bombing would highlight tbe 
kingdom's controversial ties with the 
West, encourage a withdrawal of U.% 
troops from the kingdom and possibly 
destabilize the Saudi leadership. 

Saudi Arabia’s pro- Western monarchy 
led by members of the Sunni branch of 
Islam, vies for influence in the Gulf and 
the Islamic world with Iran's anti-West?.- 
em. Shiite-led government. 
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>Weu Ce( |( Nixon on Tape: Tracking the ‘Jewish Contributors’ 


POLITIC ALNO 
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'contributors’’ to the 

nassssaj-- 

» “lease, get me the rutmMTnp +»«, 


^ TTiuur nouse tapes. 

Jews’ mSt; g >? meth ? “mesoffoe 
s£fF 5“J? n 101(1 *“* chief of 
star, H. R. Haldeman, in an Oval 

25* jpeenng on Sept. 13, 1971. 
You know, the big Jewish con- 


tnbutore to the Democrats/ * be con- 
tinued. “Could you please inves- 
tigate some of the [expletives]?” 

After Mr. Haldeman suggested 
that “what we ought to do is get a 
zealot who dislikes those people,” 
Mr. Nixon said emphatically: “Go 
after them Eke a -sod of a bitch.” 

Mr. Nixon’s scathing references 
to Jews were also apparent in a 
conversation with ms domestic 
policy chief, John Ehrlichman. 
Speaking in die preident’s quarters 
in the Executive Office Redding 


that same month, Mr. Nixon said: 

“John, we have the power. Are 
we using it now to investigate con- 
tributors to Hubert Humphrey, con- 
tributors to Muskie? The Jews, you 
know, that are stealing in every dir- 
ection?” Senator Edmund Muskie, 
former Vice President Humphrey 
and Senator George McGovern were 


all gearing^} to challenge Mr. Nix- 


on in the 1972 presidential election. 

The tape, first reported by the San 
Francisco Examiner, was among 200 
hours of Nixon tapes recently made 


.ym M 









public by the National Archives. 

Less than a year after the attacks 
on Jewish contributors, Mr. Nixon 
ordered broader investigations of 
Democratic contributors in general. 

“What in the name of God are we 
doing on this score?” Mr. Nixon 
asked in an Oval Office discussion 
with Mr. Haldeman and Mr. Ehr- 
lichman on Aug. 3, 1972. "What are 
we doing about the financial con- 
tributors? . . . Are we looking over 
McGovern’s financial contributors? 
Are we looking over the financial 


contributors to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee? ... Is the Justice 
Department checking? ... We have 
all this power and we're not using it 
Now what the Christ is the matte r?** 
Robert Strauss, treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee in 
1971. told the Examiner he found 
Mr. Nixon's comments “sickening” 
and said. “As a Jewish, politically 
involved Democrat, this language 
coming out of the mouth of a pres- 
ident of the United States is more 
than I can really comprehend.” 


SANTA CROSS — Police hauling away anti-ftar protesters in New York at the offices of Vogue magazine. 


2 Big Clinton Blocs 
Clash Over Cabinet 


Choice for Labor Post Is Divisive 


3y John I 
ia Frank 


and frank Swoboda 

Washington Post Service 


WASHINGTON — The 
competition to be the next 
U.S. secretary of labor has set 
off an intense lobbying battle 
in Washington between lead- 
ers of organized labor and Af- 
rican-Americans that may 
force President Bill Clinton to 
choose between two of his 
most loyal constituencies. 

Mr. Clinton, in his second 
transition, has tried to avoid 
the pubEc emphasis on di- 
versity that marked his ac- 
cession to power four years 
ago. But the fight over who 
will head the Labor Depart- 
ment shows a White House 
still under acute pressure to 
mollify interest groups. 


Chemical Arms in Kuwait Ignored, Soldiers Say 


By Philip Shenon 

New York Times Service 


WASHINGTON — Two Amer- 
ican soldiers who operated the most 
sophisticated chemical-detection 
equipment used in the 1991 Gulf War 
have told Congress that chemical 
weapons were found in Kuwait dur- 
ing and after the war, contradicting 
repeated statements from the Defense 
Department' ” ■ ' 

The soldiers, who waited hi a mo- 
bile chemical-detection laboratory 
known as a Fox vehicle, testified be- 
fore a House subcommittee that their 
reports of chemical detection were 
largely ignored or dismissed by their 
superiors. 

“Alarms were going off, detec- 
tions were being made, and the in- 
dividuals who were actually respon- 
sible for manning these detection 
systems knew what they were do- 
ing,” Major Michael Johnson, a 


chemical-detection specialist with the 
army, told die panel this week. 

He said his Fox vehicle detected 


mustard agent in a large metal tank 
in Kata 


found 


Kuwait in August 
months after the war ended. 


1991, 


In the past. Pentagon officials have 
insisted despite the technical so- 
phistication of the Fox vehicles, 
which are able to detect 60 different 
chemical agents simultaneously using 
*a laboratfoy-quality mass spectromet- 
er, mosr&f the detections made during 
the war*were false alarms. The of- 
ficials have also denied that stores of 
chemical weapons were ever found in 
Kuwait. 

The Defense Department said, 
however, that as part of an expanded 
review of Gulf War iflnessesit would 


look again at the evidence of chemical 
detections involving Fox vehicles. 
“We’ve made a commitment to go 
-back and look at these incidents de- 
scribed today, as well as all other 


incidents,” a Pentagon spokesman 
said. 

Despite the Defense Department's 
new commitment, the testimony of 
Major Johnson and Gunnery Sergeant 
George Grass of the Marine Corps 
provided fresh ammunition to law- 
makers who have accused the 
Pentagon of hiding evidence of ex- 
posure to Iraqi chemical weapons 
during the war. 

Christopher Shays, Republican of 
Connecticut and chairman of the 
House panel, said that valid chemical 
detections had been “dismissed, dis- - 
counted, discredited or denied” by 
commanders eager tpignore the pos- 
sibility that troops had been exposed 
to chemical weapons. 

Re presenta tive Bernard Sanders. 


an independent from Vermont, ac- 
cused the Pentagon of suppressing 
information about the chemical ex- 
posures by the Fox vehicles. "Vet- 
erans have every right to know why 


this information was not forthcoming, 
and in fact who is responsible for what 
might be termed an apparent cover- 
up.” he said. 

The Pentagon has insisted that it 
learned only this year of an incident in 
which large numbers of American 
troops may have been exposed to 
chemical weapons — an event in 
March 1991, in which American com- 
bat engineers blew up an Iraqi am- 
munition bunker that was later de- 
termined to have contained tons of 
nerve gas and mustard agent. 

But the testimony on Tuesday from 
soldiers who manned the Fox vehicles 
suggested that there were repeated, 
accurate detections of chemical 
weapons in Kuwait during the war 
and afterward. 

The two witnesses remain in the 
military, although both have reported 
health problems thai they believe may 
have resulted from their deployment 
to foe Gulf. 


Sparring Over Bloody Glove 

Simpson Defense Suggests Fuhrman Planted It 


The Associated Press 

SANTA MONICA, Cali- 
fornia . — O. J. Simpson’s at- 
torney suggested Wednesday 
that Mark Fuhrman bad 30 
minutes to plant a bloody 
glove behind Mr. Simpson's 
borne the morning after 
Nicole Brown Simpson and 
Ronald Goldman were slain. 


High Court 
Challenges 
Reno Request 


The lawyer, Robert Baker, 
presented the theory to the 
jury through questions to a 
former pobce detective, Tom 
Lange, who was unable to pin- 
point his colleague’s where- 
abouts at Mr. Simpson's 
bouse from 5:45 A3L to 6:15 
A^i on June 13, 1994, the 
day after the murders. 

“Do you know whether 
Detective Fuhrman was leav- 
ing ... so be would be all by 
himself so he would have foe 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Attor- 
ney General Janet Reno’s de- 
but as an advocate before the 
Supreme Court turned bumpy 
Wednesday as justices ro- 
ily challenged her call 


for giving the police greater 
order 


'passengers 


authority to oi 
out of cars. 

Ms. Reno’s 10-minute ar- 
gument was interrupted by 
justices voicing doubt about 
the wisdom of allowing police 
officers to nuke everyone get 
out of a car stopped for a 
| routine traffic violation. 

• The nation's top law en- 
forcement official traditionally 

makes at least <®e appearance 

before the highest court Audit 

was thought that Ms. Reno, 
-'Whose return for President Bill 
Clinton's second tom is un- 
certain, had followed the prac- 
tice of picking an issue that the 
government was sure to wo. 
But even the conservative 
■ court's most ardent law-and- 
J order champions seemed 
1 troubled by the arguments 
! offered by Ms. Reno and 
Maryland's attorney general, 
J. Joseph Curran. 

justice Stephen Breyer 
seemed to speak for most of 
his colleagues when he 
Slated: “The question is the 
risk of abuse.’ 


r. Baker asked at the trial of 
a wrongful-death civil suit 
against Mr. Simpson. 

An attorney for the 
-plaintiffs, Ed Medvene. ob- 
jected. and the judge refused 
to allow Mr. Lange to an- 
swer. 

Tbe question “called for 
Mr. Fuhnnan’s intent,” 
Judge Hiroshi Fujisaki said in 
sustaining the objection. 

Mr. Lange also said he had 
not been paying close atten- 
tion to Mr. Fuhrman that 


morning. 

“Fuhrman was out of your 
5:15?” 


vision from 5:45 to 6: 

Mr. Baker asked. “Yes or 


no/ 


“Again, I don’t know,” 
Mr- Lange replied. “He was 
in and out of my vision. I 


don’t know where Mr. Fuhr- 
man was all the time he was 
there. I was focusing on other 
things.” 

Mr. Baker’s questioning 
tasked the clearest attempt 
Vet by the defease to accuse 
Mr. Fuhrman of planting ev- 
idence. It also was part of a 
defense attempt to raise Mr. 
Fuhrman ’s role even though 
tbe former detective will not 
be testifying. 

Mr. Fuhrman ’s involve- 
ment in testimony in die crim- 
inal trial played an important 
role in that jury’s decision to 
acquit Mr. Simpson of murder 
charges in foe slayings of Mrs. 
S imps on and Mr. Goldman. 

Mr. Fuhrman was accused 
of being a racist, a rogue cop 
who wanted to frame Mr. 
Simpson. He later entered a 
plea of no contest to felony 
perjmy charges for lying in tbe 

trim when he denied ever hav- 
ing used a racial slur toward 
blacks in the past decade. 

Mr. Fuhrman now lives 
outside California and cannot 
be compelled to testify in the 
civil trial as Mr. Simpson’s 
attorneys would like him to. 
Judge Fujisaki also has barred 
tbe defense from introducing 
Mr. Fuhrman’s c riminal -trial 
testimony in tbe civil case. 


Child Poverty Soars, 
And in Suburbs, Too 


By Spencer Rich 

Washington Post Service 


WASHINGTON — Poverty among children has 
jumped sharply in the past two decades to25 percent of all 
children under 6 in 1994 from 18 percent in 1975, 
according to a new study. 

Tbe rate of poverty among children is not only higher 
than it is for the overall population, but it has climbed at a 
faster rare. American children are also more likely to be 
poor than are children in the industrial nations of Europe, 
according to the study by Columbia University ’s National 
Center for Children in Poverty, released Tuesday. 

“These findings should be a loud wake-up call for 
America,” said Lawrence Aber, foe center’s director. 

Mr. Aber said some of the findings, which were based 
on census data, could shatter stereotypes about child 
poverty. The study found that poverty among children 
had grown nearly twice as fast in the suburbs as in urban 
areas and twice as fast among whites as among blacks. 
Child poverty also grew rapidly among two-parent fam- 
ilies with a full-time worker. 

Mr. Aber and census officials said pan of the climb in 
child poverty simply reflected changes in the overall 
economy, in which tbe slow rate of growth has dragged 
down wages for the parents of these children. Another 
factor is the growth in single-parent families. In 1970, 6.8 
milli on households were headed by a single parent, yet by 
1995 tbe number had more than doubled to 15.4 million. 
The income of such families is typically low. research 
shows, because the parent, usually a woman, is often 
young and possesses limited work skills. 
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The New Passat 


For weeks, the White House 
director of public liaison, 
Alexis Herman, has been 
named privately by adminis- 
tration officials as the leading 
contender to replace Labor 
Secretary Robert Reich. But 
her candidacy has been stalled 
in recent days, according to 
people involved in filling the 
vacancy both within the ad- 
ministration and outside, and 
could be derailed because of 
opposition from labor. 

Ms. Herman, an African- 


American. has the support of 
ther civil 


Jesse Jackson and oi 
rights leaders. 

In the White House, aides 
say. her backers include Vice 
President Al Gore. She 
worked in the Labor Depart- 
ment in the Carter adminis- 
tration. but union represen- 
tatives have complained to 
tbe White House about her 


lack of a strong background in 
labor issues since then and 
they privately questioned 
whether she has the stature in 
the administration to be ef- 
fective in policy battles. 

Both the AFL-CIO pres- 
ident. John Sweeney, and 
Senator Edward Kennedy of 
Massachusetts have told the 
White House that they prefer 
Harris Wofford, a former sen- 
ator, to be labor secretary. 

Mr. Wofford, a former 
state secretary of labor in 
Pennsylvania, has strong ties 
to foe Kennedy family, and 
Mr. Clinton named him to 
head the AmeriCorps public 
service program after Mr. 
Wofford was defeated for re- 
election in 1994. 

Separately, the president an- 
nounced Tuesday that Evelyn 
Lieberman, a deputy White 
House chief of staff, would 
bead Voice of America. 

Aides said Mr. Clinton 
hopes to announce further 
cabinet appointments at a 
news conference Friday. One 
senior official said foe selec- 
tion of William Daley, a 
Chicago lawyer and brother 
of Mayor Richard Daley, to 
be transportation secretary is 
the closest to being ready. 

Representative Bill 

Richardson of New Mexico, 
whose Hispanic origins have 
given him strong support 
among Latino groups, is foe 
front-runner to replace Com- 
merce Secretary Mickey 
Kan tor. 


Panel Chief Has ‘Great’ Doubts 
On Nomination of Lake to CIA 


WASHINGTON — The chairman of foe Senate Select 
Comminee on Intelligence said Wednesday foal he had 
“great reservations” about confirming W. Anthony 
Lake. President Bill Clinton’s choice to become the next 
director of central intelligence. 

“I have great reservations about Mr. Lake and about 
his sensitivity.” said Senator Arlen Specter. Republican 
of Pennsylvania. He cited Mr. Lake's role in a covert 
diplomatic policy that kept Congress and foe CIA in foe 
dark on foe transshipment of Iranian arms to Bosnia. 

As Mr. Clinton's national security adviser, Mr. Lake 
was an architect of a secret policy that encouraged Croatia 
to help ship arms to Bosnian Muslims in 1994 in violation 
of a United Nations embargo. 

Mr. Specter said he would vote against confirmation if 
Mr. Lake maintained that as Central Intelligence Agency 
director he could withhold such secrets from foe in- 
telligence oversight panels. “U would make it an easy 
question for me to vote no on his confirmation.” Mr. 
Specter said. (Reuters) 


New Curbs on Wetlands ’ Use 


WASHINGTON — The Clinton administration has 
significantly tightened wetlands regulations, saying it 


will phase out a kind of expedited permit procedure foal 
i drain tens of thousands of acres 


has allowed developers to i 
of wetlands. 10 acres at a time 

The Army Corps of Engineers, which regulates de- 
velopment in wetlands, said the permit would be abolished 
within two years. Until then, the corps said, projects 
qualifying for foe permit may involve no more than three 
acres of wetland. About 2 J acres constitute one hectare. 

Environmentalists had complained that the quick pro- 
cedure for getting the corps’s permission to develop 
wetlands, known as Nationwide Permit 26, allowed the 
destruction of wetlands, which absorb floodwaters and 
provide a habitat for wildlife. (NYT) 


Texan Pro-Gun Candidate Loses 


HOUSTON — Representative Steve Stockman, Re- 
publican of Texas, a gun-rights supporter who became a 
lightning rod for anti-militia sentiment, lost a runoff to a 
framer county tax assessor after just one term. Mr. Stock- 
man lost to the Democrat, Nick Lampson, 53 percent to 47 
percent in one of three congressional runoffs in Texas. 

Another freshman incumbent Ken Bentsen. a Demo- 
crat and nephew of former Senator Lloyd Bentsen, easily 
won re-election over the Republican, Dolly Madison 
McKenna, in foe 25th District. 

In a battle of two Republicans in the 8th District state 
Representative Kevin Brady, supported by foe party's 
establishment, defeated Gene Fontenot. 

The elections leave Republicans still in control of the 
House next year, holding a 227-to-207 advantage, with 
one independent member. 

The runoffs followed a ruling by federal judges that 
some districts were improperly drawn on foe basis of race. 
The judges threw out foe results of the March primary and 
ordered foe Nov. 5 special election. (AP ) 


Quote /Unquote 


Dick Morris, President Clinton's former political con- 
sultant, describing the profession io a class of New York 
University students during his first prolonged public 
appearance since he left Mr. Clinton's side after his affair 
with a call girl was exposed: “It basically requires the 


ability of an academic and foe canniness of a drug 
■ ' JYTi 


pusher.” 


(Ni 


Away From Politics 


• City Council leaders in New York said they would 
defeat Mayor Rudolph Giuliani's plan to make it easier 
for superstores to open in foe city, dealing a bitter blow to 
his most ambitious effort to eliminate regulations that he 
said discouraged investment in New York. The plan, 
which would have allowed more than 55 of foe ware- 
house-style stores to open in industrial areas, has been a 
contentious issue in many neighborhoods where local 
merchants feared that foe stores would put them out of 
business. (NYT) 


• Vincent Gigante, wbo the authorities say is foe 
nation's top Maria boss, has undergone coronary surgery, 
putting in doubt his fitness to stand trial in New York m 


March on murder and racketeering charges. Mel Granick, 

j Hospital ir 


a spokesman for Mount Sinai Hospital in Manhattan, 
where tbe operation took place, said Mr. Gigante, 68, was 
* ‘in critical condition and under intensive care.” (NYT) 


The sensation of time 
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From Shipowner to Colony Ruler 

Media-Shy Tycoon Flowers Into Charismatic Leader 


By Maggie Farley 

Los Angeles Times Service 


HONG KONG — Tung Chee-hwa, 
the shipping magnate who was named to 
become Hong Kong's first post-colonial 
ruler Wednesday, thought until recently 
that he was unqualified for the job. 

Protesting that he was a businessman 
and not a politician, and that he did not 
understand the aspirations of Hong 
Kong's people. Mr. Tung, 59. waited 
until the last minute to declare himself a 
candidate to lead the territory after China 
reclaims it from the British on July 1 - 

But in the nearly two months since he 
joined the small circle of nominees for 
the top job, the once -discreet, media- 
shy tycoon emerged as a charismatic 
politician who strangely appeals to in- 
ternational leaders. Hong Kong people 
— and the powers in Beijing. 

Swept away from a cheek-to-cheek 
pose with Miss Hong Kong 1996 by a 
crush of cameras, he laughed when 
asked if he still wanted the top post. 
*Tm learning. I’m getting used to it." 
he said. 

There's no doubt it is a difficult po- 
sition. The first leader of post-colonial 
Hong Kong must balance the hopes of 
Hong Kong people, who will be testing 
new limits after the takeover, and the 
demands of Beijing, which values con- 
trol above ail else. He must reassure 
investors that Hong Kong will remain 


an international economic and legal 
refuge, while satisfying China that dis- 
sidents and those who disagree with 
Beijing's policies on Taiwan and Tibet 
have no place here. 

The intrigue of Mr. Tung is his ap- 
parent promise to pull it off. 

From the day in January he received a 
king-making handshake from President 
Jiang Zemin of China, to laudatory com- 
ments from Hong Kong's British gov- 
ernor. Chris Patten, to his meeting last 
week with a U.S. assistant secretary of 
state, Winston Lord — who did not see 
the other two candidates — Mr. Tung 
repeatedly gleaned endorsements from 
people who seem to agree on little else. 

"He’s eager, affable, listens well and 
is smart. He knows everything about 
business.” said Senator Dianne Fein- 
stein. Democrat of California, who has 
gotten to know Mr. Tung on trips 
through Hong Kong and during talks on 
China policy at the Center for Strategic 
and International Studies in Washing- 
ton. Whar is critical, she advised him on 
a recent trip here, is that he reach out to 
the average people and prove to them 
that he — not China — will be running 
Hong Kong after 1997. ''Ultimately,” 
Ms. Feinstein said, "that will make for 
his success.” 

Mr. Tung is a fast learner. He went 
from a brusque, reluctant candidate to a 
sudden man of the people. On televised 
visits to housing projects, he appro- 


priated Mr. Patten’s best lines and 
greeted throngs of well-wishers with the 
two-handed grasp that is President Bill 
Clinton's trademark. 

The effort paid off: Mr. Tung 
switched top places in popularity polls 
with the likable but distant former Chief 
Justice, Ti Liang Yang. 67, who an- 
nounced his candidacy from' a yacht. 
Peter Woo. 50. a banker, who some said 
appeared too slick for man-in-the-street 
appeal but was the first to open the 
campaign to the public by publ ishing his 
platform, was at the bottom of the rat- 
ings. 

But even as Mr. Tung walked the 
back streets of Hong Kong, his platform 
had been right in step with China's party 
line. He accused Hong Kong's largest, 
most popular political group — the 
Democrats — of being anti-China. He 
said the media should remain free but 
should not "go stirring up all that 
muck.” He thinks the Communist Party 
should be legalized in Hong Kong and 
that the tenitory "should be prepared to 
make sacrifices for China." 

"What he says would cause an uproar 
if ii were coming from some stiff party 
member,” an observer said. "But 
somehow coming from his mouth, it 
seems nearly palatable." 

For Mr. Tung, the position of chief 
executive has special significance. He 
was bom in 1937 on China's Zhou sh an 
Island, about 730 miles (1,170 kilo- 



M>mkI CeBrafflgmrc l im wft i*— 

Lee Chuk-yan, a Hong Kong legislator, shouting slogans Wednesday 
during a protest of the selection process for the first past-colonial chief. 


meters) northeast of Hong Kong — one 
of the first pieces of Chinese land seized 
by the British, in 1841. Being chosen to 
oversee Britain’s relinquishing of Hong 
Kong to China as chief executive will 
represent a sweet historical irony. 

' ‘My father used to teach me that I’m 
a Chinese and should be proud of it," 
Mr. Tung said. "He also taught me to do 
worthwhile things." 

Mr. Tung is bound to China in less 
obvious ways, some fear, pointing to a 
Chinese bailout of his financially 
troubled family business in 1985. Orient 
Overseas, the family shipping empire, 
over-ordered during a slowdown in 


Amid Continued Protests, 
Burma Blames Dissident 


CrwydrdfnrOw OapaaJm 

RANGOON — Small protests sprang 
up around Rangoon on Wednesday, and 
Burma's government blamed colonial 
"lackeys’ Y in its first official reaction to 
the recent wave of unrest 

More than 200 students staged sit-ins 
at a dental school in central Rangoon 
and a medical school dormitory, and 
residents reported pockets of protest in 
other parts of the city. 

Bui three days of school closures and 
a heavy military presence seemed to be 
sapping the new student movement's 
strength. 

The nearly weeklong protest de- 


Time of Change 
In North Korea? 


Reiners 

WASHINGTON — The director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
John Dcutch. predicted Wednesday 
that within three years North Korea 
would be at war with South Korea, 
collapse as a state or be on the road 
to reunification. 

“How that proceeds between 
those three directions will be re- 
solved in the next two or three 
years." he said. He told the Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence 
that he considered it "uncertain” 
which way North Korea would go. 

If the North invades the South 
"over one issue or another — war 
will break out,” he said. "Or it will 
collapse internally or implode be- 
cause of the incredible economic 
problems.” Third, he said, the 
North "will over time lead to some 
peaceful resolution and reunifica- 
tion with the South.” 

Mr. Deutch's appearance before 
the committee was one of his last 
acts as chief of the CIA. President 
Bill Clinton has nominated his na- 
tional security adviser, W. Anthony 
Lake, to take over the job. 


mantling a student union and an end to 
alleged police brutality has been the 
strongest challenge to Burma's military 
government since a nationwide uprising 
in favor of democratic rule in 1988. 

With troops guarding the universit- 
ies. the students’ natural gathering 
points have been blocked. Eighteen 
troop carriers also were stationed near 
the golden Sule Pagoda in the capital, 
the rallying point for protesters in the 
1988 uprising. 

In a speech published Wednesday in 
state-run newspapers. General Titan 
Shwe. the most powerful member of 
Burma’s military regime, accused Daw 
Aung San Suu Kyi. the pro-democracy 
leader, of inciting the students to 
protest. 

He made the accusations in a speech 
Tuesday to the Union Solidarity and 

lift 



SEASONAL TRAFFIC — A Filipino street vendor hoisting a Christinas tree Wednesday in the Makati 
financial district of Manila as he displayed figures of Santa Claus and his reindeer for sale. 


BRIEFLYA 


Development Association, a military- 
lization that Daw 
, compared to the 


sponsored social organization that Daw 
Aung San Suu Kyi has 


Hitler Youth. 

"Destructive lackeys of the coloni- 
alists are trying to use students in their 
bid to gain political power,” General 
Than Shwe said. He did not refer to Daw 
Aung Suu Kyi by name, but military 
officials frequently call her a colonial 
lackey because she is married to a Brit- 
ish academic. 

She and the students have denied 
working together, although both parties 
acknowledge they are fighting for some 
of the same goals. 

Burma also charged Wednesday that 
the United States was seeking to use 
restrictions on Daw Aung San Suu Kyi’s 
movements as an excuse to impose sanc- 
tions on the country. 

The U.S. Embassy denied the ac- 
cusation. 

A Burmese official said, referring to 
Daw Aung San Suu Kyi: “The U.S. 
Embassy bas tried to bring her outside, 
knowing that it will be refused. I can see 
the trend is definitely heading toward 
creating more pressure for sanctions.” 

The official repeated the request of 
the governing State Law and Order Res- 
toration Council for her to stay in her 
home temporarily, saying concern for 
her safety was the reason. (AP. Reuters i 


Policy Plan From Thai Leader 4 Singapore Legislators Fined 


BANGKOK — Thailand’s new government singled out 
the revival of the economy and political reform as its key 
objectives Wednesday, but critics said the policy declaration 
lacked details and a time frame for results. 

In a speech to Parliament. Prime Minister Chavalit Yoag- 
chaiyut said a priority of his week-old government would be 
to restore confidence in Thailand among local and foreign 
investors pul off by economic and political difficulties. 

Mr. Chavalit also pledged to speed up political reform, 
including a revision of the nation's constitution and a tight- 
ening of election rules to curb vote-buying. 

Nearly 3.000 candidates nationwide are running in the 
election next week to fill the 76-member assembly that will 
draft the new constitution. Once the assembly starts work, it 
must complete the new charter and related laws within 18 
months. ( Reuters l 

A Pact to Share Ganges Water 

NEW DELHI — India and Bangladesh reached agree- 
ment Wednesday on sharing Ganges River water, which 
has vexed relations between the two nations for years. 

’ T wish to place on record my profound satisfaction at the 
agreement we have just reached on the sharing of the Ganga 
waters.' ' India’s prime minister. H. D. Deve Gowda, stud at 
a banquet for Bangladesh's prime minister, Hasina Wazed. 

Sheikh Hasina said she hoped the agreement would be a 
first step toward solving other problems between the two 
countries. ( Reuters ) 


SINGAPORE — Singapore’s Parliament on Wednesday 
accepted a recommendation by a committee to fine four 
opposition leaders a total of 51.000 Singapore dollars 
($36,450) for contempt of Parliament involving misleading 
health spending figures. 

The secretary-genera] of the Singapore Democratic Party. 
Chee Soon Juan, was fined 25.000 dollars. Three other party 
members were fined between 5,000 and 13,000 dollars. 

The committee found that Mr. Chee had fabricated data. 
and falsified documents submitted to a select committee on 
health and misled the committee when it challenged the 
figures. 

A Democratic Party document submitted to the health 
committee in August claimed that the government’s share 
of total health expenditure had dropped to 5 percent in 1990 
from 40 percent in 1970. The 1990 figure was incorrect and 
should have been 25.4 percent, the patty later admitted. Mr. 
Chee told the committee the figure was a typing mistake 
and a result of human error.f Reuters} 

VOICES From Asia 

AH Alatas, Indonesia's foreign minister, condemning a 
television appearance by President Jorge Saxnpaio of Por- 
tugal, who criticized Jakarta over human rights m the former 
Portuguese colony of East Timor. "Hor^an the president of 
a nation that is known throughout the 'world as the worst 
colonizer and the worst decolooizer without embarrassment 
struggle for human rights?” (Reuters) 
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Continued from Page 1 

The letter, signed by Whang Jung 
Hyon, chairman and president of die 
federation’s secretariat, and addressed 
to Dominique Perreau. France’s am- 
bassador to South Korea, demanded 
"that appropriate steps be taken by your 
government to redress the matter.” 

The steering committee of the fed- 
eration, made up of the chairmen of South 
Korea's 25 largest chaebol . or conglom- 
erates, many of them often in bitter com- 
petition with me another, agreed on the 
letter after waiting to see the French 
response to Daewoo Electronics* Initial 
protests against the cancellation. 

The letter was thought to mark the first 
time the federation's leaders had unan- 
imously demanded that a foreign gov- 

phrase in the letter recalling the “TGV 
and other major projects” was a re- 
minder that three and a half years ago. 
South Korea awarded a $22 billion con- 
tract to GEC Alszhom to build a TGV 
line between Seoul and the southern port 
city of Pusan. 

Daewoo Heavy Industries, another 
major company in the Daewoo group, 
and Hyundai precision & Industry, one 
of the key companies in the Hyundai 
group, are at the forefront of a con- 
sortium of Korean companies involved 
in the TGV project 

French companies, including. Fram- 
atome and Dassault Aviation, were — at 
least until the suspension of the Thom- 
son deal — in the running for contracts 
to sell nuclear power plants and fighter 
planes. 

The letter, released in English, 
French and Korean-language versions, 
sttongly suggested that France could 
forget about such deals and might even 
encounter problems on the TGV project 


if it held to its decision on Thomson. 

"In particular, we have witnessed an 
increased level of high-tech cooperation 
as well as a welcome diversification of 
the sectors of cooperation," the letter 
said. "We take pride in the fact that 
France has been one of the favorite 
investment locations in Europe among 
Korean firms.’* 

For those reasons, said the letter, "the 
timing of your government's decision is 
unfo rtunate . ** 

Butthe letter also said; "In particular, 
we are concerned that many Korean 
corporations are closely watching the 
current situation as it unfolds. We hope 
that the credibility of the French gov- 
ernment in the eyes of the Korean busi- 
ness can be maintained at all costs." 

In Seoul, Nam Kwi Hyen, vice pres- 
ident of Daewoo Electronics, said the 
company was still hoping France would 
reverse its decision. "We still want to 
take Thomson over," he said. 


world trade in the 1980s and was about 
to default on almost S3 billion in loans. 

Bankers insisted on an injection of 
new investment before refinancing, and 
after Taiwan rejected Mr. Tung’s ap- 
peal, China came to the rescue in the 
form of $120 million funneled through 
Henry Fok. the Hong Kong tycoon, in 
exchange for 8 percent of the company. 

The Chinese backing was not dis- 
closed until Mr. Tung announced, his 
candidacy in October, a revelation that 
reinforced concerns that Mr. Tung may 
be in thrall go Beijing — if not fi- 
nancially, then out of patriotiegratitude 
for the last-minute rescue. 


HONGKONG: 

The New Helmsman 

Continued from Page I 

closest rival, Yang Ti Liang, a retired 
chief justice. Peter W oo. a businessman, 
got 36 votes, and two ballots were 
spoiled. 

Mr. Tung, 59, was easily the most 
conservative, and by far the most pro- 
China, of the three candidates, consis- 
tently taking positions that would please 
Beijing’s leadership and criticizing lo- 
cal democrats for an approach he con- 
siders confrontational and unpatriotic to 
China. 

In interviews and remarks. leading up 
to his selection Wednesday, Mr. Tung 
warned foreigners not to use Hong 
Kong as a base to sow dissent in China 
after 1997, and he has promised to re- 
instate anti-subversion laws being dis- 
mantled by the colonial government. 

He has also said anyone advocating 
independence for Tibet or Taiwan 
would not be allowed to remain in Hong 
Kong after China takes over. He openly 
backs Beijing’s controversial plan to 
dismantle the elected legislature arid 
replace it with a handpicked panel — a 
move that democracy advocates say 
would be a violation of China's treaty 
commitments with Britain governing 
the turnover. 

On expanding Hong Kong's nasceht 
democracy, Mr. Tung has been quoted 
as saying, “I’m fairly cautious, taking 
each step at a time." 

He told one interviewer. "I would 
imagine during the first five years, the 
stress will be on stability,” and he said 
thar only during his second term, which 
would not begin until 2002, should 
Hong Kong start "to review beyond 
2007 what kind of political process we 
want." 

“Politically. he*s very conserva- 
tive," said Yeung Sum, the Democratic 
Party’s vice chairman. * ‘We still hope to 
develop a working relationship with 

him, " 

Mr. Lee said he hoped Mr. Tung's 
earlier, hard-line statements were "just 
campaign talk,** and that now, as 
China ’s official chief executive desig- 
nate, Mr. Tung would open a dialogue 
with the party that won by far the most 
popular votes, and the largest bloc of 
legislative seats, in the democratic elec- t 
dons last year. - 

"His victory is no surprise to any- 
one," Mr. Lee said. “We hope that Mr. 
Tung can prove himself to be better than 
die electoral system that produced 
him.” 

“Hong Kong people expect him to be 
able to defend our system," he said. 
"We do not expect him to be Beijing's 
spokesman." 

Mr. Tung now faces a tricky political 
balancing act as he navigates between 
the various and often-competing in- 
terests crossing through this prosperous 
. tenitory. 

In his dealings with China. Mr. Tung 
must be able to fend off the myriad of 
sometimes conflicting mainland insti- 
tutions all angling for power and in- 
fluence in the future Chinese-run ter- 
ritory — and those include the Chinese 
Foreign Ministry, which will be moving 
into a new multistory office building 
now under construction; Xinhua, the 
state press agency, which has acted as 
Beijing's de facto representative in 
Hong Kong; tmd the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party, which will probably place a ", 
senior political commissar here after 
1997. 

Mr. Tung must also be able to play to 
various audiences, being able to say the 
right things to each, because now his 
every word will be carefully monitored. 
One audience includes his bosses in 
Beijing, who may need reassurance dial 
he is tough enough to protect China’s 
interests in stability. 

But another audience, the local Hong 
Koog community, will be looking for 
reassurances that be is not simply a “yes 
man” to China. Another audience still is 
the international community, including 
Britain, which also will be on the con- 
stant lookout for any sign that Hong 
Kong’s Westernized system is under 
tfimar 

One executive, involved in real estate 
and banking, said he thought Mr. Tung 
was the best-positioned to be China's 
top man in the territory because his 
conservative, tough talk would be 
enough to allow China’s Communist 
leadership to leave Hong Kong alone. 

"b’s OK. if you push,” he said, “but 
if you push too hard, you will force 
Beijing to react with a heavy hand. If;' 
you are smart, you don’t need to push/’ 
and.you’U still get what you want.” 

Hong Kong police said 29 people 
were arrested for obstructing traffic and 
obstructing the police during the 
demonstrations outside the convention 
center. Among those arrested were 
Emily Lao, an independent member of 
the legislature and one of China’s 
staunchest critics. All were released on 
bail after about three hours. 

As the scuffles went on outside. For- 
eign Minister Qian Qicben of China was 
inside the hall congratulating the se- 
lection committee. You are writingthe 
history of Hong Kong," he said. “This 
is the fust time there has been such a 
democratic election for chief executive 
in Hong Kong's history.” 


a 


Patten’s Reminder: He’s Still Boss 



Reuters 

HONG KONG — Governor Chris 
Patten reminded Hong Kong's leader- 
in-waiting on Wednesday that he was in 
charge until the stroke of midnight June 
30, but he indicated that he w as wilting 
to lend a hand to ensure a smooth han- 
dover to China. 

“We are both, of coarse; agreed that! 
am responsible for the administration of 
Hong Kong until June 30 next year and 
after that he is responsible, ’ ' Mr. Patten 
said, referring to Tung Chee-hwa, who 
was voted in as chief executive-designate 
after the British handover of China 

“And I will not during the course of 
the next months seek to interfere in any 


way in matters which are properly his 
responsibility as the chief executive 
after July 1 next year.” 

Mr. ratten said Mr. Tung would face 
challenges and difficulties as Hong 
Kong’s leader but added he would have 
“the good wishes of the community. 

“But I am sure he will do the job well* 
standing up for Hong Kong's 
autonomy, which is of course essen- 
tial,” Mr. Patten said. 

“I am sure the whole community will 
also hope thaihe will stand up for Hong 
Kong’s rule of law and stand up as well 
for all those things which have made 
Hong Kong so successful over the la^t 
few years.” 
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HH President Sheikh Zayed bin Sultan Al-Nahyan 

Architect of 
the UAE 


O n December 2, 1971, the United Arab Emirates was 
established as a newly-formed federation of states under 
the prudent and benevolent guidance of His Hi ghn ess 
the President Sheikh Zayed bin Sultan Al-Nahyan. It was the start 
of a challenging and exhilarating voyage of self-discovery and 
development for this fledgling nation. 

During the last twenty-five years, fired by the imagination and 
vision of the Ruler, HH Sheikh Zayed, the UAE has become a key 
participant in the affairs of the GCC region and beyond. At the 
same time, the UAE’s importance as a trading partner with both 
the industrialised and developing countries of the globe cannot be 
over-emphasised. 

For each and every citizen it has been a momentous journey 


25 years 
honour, 


of service built upon 
integrity and respect. 

towards the creation of one of the most modern and progressive 
states in the region. It is difficult to believe that so much has been 
achieved in such a comparatively short time - and in the face of 
challenging conditions, both economic and political. HH Sheikh 
Zayed’ s firm but forgiving touch is evident in every aspect of the 
Emirates’ development — from the soaring skyline and bustling 
commercial activity, the state-of-the-art communications systems 
and social welfare programmes, to the advanced industrial 
infrastructure and an education system fully attuned to the needs 
of future generations. 

Furthermore, it is a testimony to the prudence and imagination 
of the Ruler that prosperity and stability have been achieved 
without sacrificing traditional values and a rich cultural heritage. 


Firm Foundations for 
Nationhood 

B om in- the oasis settlement of 
Buraimi, HH Sheikh Zayed has 
witnessed a series of far-reaching 
changes in die world order as well as 
that of the Gulf: His early travels to 
Europe gave him an insight and 
breadth of vision which have served 
him well. He has frequently been 
quoted as saying that the economic 
and political systems of the world are 
inextricably linked and that no 
country, or group of countries* can 
live and develop in isolation. Indeed, 
his partnership with the people of the 
UAE has been significantly enhanced 
by the many and varied contributions 
by people of other nationalities from 
around the world. 

In 1946 HH Sheikh Zayed was 
appointed Governor of Al-Ain, an 
historic settlement where evidence of 
settled civilisation has been traced 
back to the fourth millennium BC. 
During the twenty years of his 
governorship, the transformation of 
AI-AIn was spectacular. The ancient 
irrigation systems were revitalised to 
create a flourishing agricultural and 
horticultural industry which now 
meets over 40% of local demand for 
fresh fruit and vegetables. Such 
achievements and initiatives have 
served as an effective blueprint for 
the subsequent development of Abu 
Dhabi and the UAE as a whole. 


“The People Are Our Greatest 
Resource” 

U nquestionably oil and gas have 
played a pivotal role in the 
development of the country, bur it 
is the determination of the people 
and substantial investment in devel- 
oping their potential that have 
shaped the UAE’s formidable 
record of achievements thus for. In 
1982, just eleven years after HH 
Sheikh Zayed ’s accession; the first 
students graduated from the 
Emirates University ar Al-Ain. And 
it is on the shoulders of these and 
subsequent graduates, both men 
and women, that the hopes and 
expectations of the country rest. 


Right: In just 25 years Abu Dhabi bos 
been transformed from a tiny desert 
settlement into a thriving , modern 
garden city. 

The responses to this challenge 
arc dear for all to see. On the one 
hand, the nation has broadened its 
industrial base to complement and, 
in time, reduce its dependence on 
the oil industry alone. On the other, 
the social cohesion and confidence 
of the people is manifest in, for 
example, the network of trade links 
forged, the warm welcome extended 
to visitors from across the world and 
the enthusiastic participation in 
sporting events such as the 1990 
World Cup. 


“Building Bridges of 
Understanding” 

I n May 1981, HH Sheikh Zayed 
inaugurated the first summit con- 
ference of the six-member Gulf 
Co-operation Counril in Abu Dhabi. 
The participating nations comprised 
the UAE, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Bahrain, Oman and Qatar. The 
significance of this event was soon 
apparent, as each member state 
sought to establish a firm base for 
ensuring the security and prosperity 
of the region, based on trust and 
a firm commitment to the guiding 
principles of Islam. 

The GCC has provided a vital 
forum for promoting pan-Arab 
unity and a conduit through which 
differences within the Arab world 
can be resolved through dialogue 
and mediation. It is a measure of 
HH Sheikh Zayed’s commitment 
that he, personally, has played a 
prominent role through personal 
contact in building lasting relation- 
ships across the globe. 


w God Will Direct Otir Steps” 

S peaking at the inaugural meeting 
of the GCC, His Highness told 
his fellow heads of state “I pray 
to God we shall succeed in our work 
and that God will direct our steps 
in achieving the aspirations of the 
people.” These words indicate both 







the humility and statesmanship with 
which the Ruler inspires his people 
to work as one for the common good. 

Seven years after the establish- 
ment of the GCC, the Paris-based 
Man of the Year Organisation voted 
the President the Most Prominent 
Personality of 1988, citing the part 
he had played in ending the eight-year 
conflict between Iran and Iraq and the 
restoration of ties with Egypt. 


Integrity and Honour 

T he early 1990s were difficult 
times both for the nations of the 
region and for HH Sheikh Zayed 
personally. The Gulf Conflict proved a 
resting and traumatic experience for 
all the countries of the region, and 
placed a huge financial burden on 
those involved. 

For Sheikh Zayed, events 
surrounding the BCCJ episode have 
proved to be the most traumatic in his 
thirty years as Ruler of Abu Dhabi. A 
man who has given so much to his 
country and his people, His Highness 
has always remained committed to 
ensuring that depositors are fully 
compensated in the wake ot the 
closure of the Bank of Credit and 
Commerce International. 


Throughout this difficult period. 
His Highness Sheikh Zayed has 
withstood all attempts to discredit his 
name. Despite the malicious stories 
surrounding the BCCJ affair, his 
honesty and srarurc have steadfastly 
refuted such unfounded allegations. 

By the late 1980s the situation at 
the bank had deteriorated to such 
an extent that the Ruler and his 
government were obliged to inter- 
vene, as a matter of honour, to protect 
the interests of hundreds of thousands 
of small depositors in the UAE and 
elsewhere in the world. 

After a further five years and a 
commitment of more than US$5 
billion, HH President Sheikh Zavcd 
has succeeded in settling the claims 
of all small investors in the UAE. It 
was widely reported in the local press 
that these depositors will be paid 
in full before the end of the year. 
Other secured creditors of the former 
Bank of Credit and Commerce Inter- 
national can also expect their first 
dividend of 24.5% by the year end, 
according to a statement issued in 
Luxembourg by the bank’s liquidators. 

Before long the real story behind 
the BCCI affair will emerge and the 
truth will be seen to prevail. Above 
all. His Highness Sheikh Zayed 
remains a beacon of integrity and 


honour to his own people and the 
community at large. He has always 
stood out as an anchor of hope for 
the small depositors, a hope he has 
fufilled by his insistence on a 
satisfactory resolution to the whole 
episode. 

A Cause for Celebration 


T his month marks not only the 
twenty -fifth anniversary of the 
formation of the United Arab 
Emirates, but also HH Sheikh 
Zaved’s thirtieth year as Ruler of 
Abu Dhabi. It is a period in which 
a nation has grown from nothing 
to one of the most modern and 
socially cohesive countries in the 
region. According to the World 
Bank, the UAE now ranks number 
12 in the world in terms of per 
capita income. This astonishing 
achievement will be cause for 
gratitude and celebration by many - 
the nation's 2.2 million citizens, the 
thousands of expatriate workers 
who have contributed and more than 
1.5 million visitors who come each 
year to sample a taste of what the 
future holds in store. They will all 
enjoy the fruits of one man's vision - 
that of HH Sheikh Zayed bin Sultan 
Al-Nahvan. 
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are we to argue r ) 


‘Who's Who in Europe Survey" 1996 shows that, amongst Europe's most influential people, 
over twice as many consider the International Herald Tribune to be 
’The best source of international news as its nearest rival. 

Dare we say that it's something you’ve thought for a long time? 

You can net vour copy of the survey via James McUod in Paris on (33) 1 4! 43 93 81 
i vnehin New York on (212) 752 3890. or Andrew Thomas in Singapore on (65) -23 6478 
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A City of Singular Advantages 

France's second city is a front-runner in attracting European and international activities. 

L yon is not Pans, but it Recent developments Washington, D.C. The leaders in Jui 
doesn't want to be. have made the area even institute advises world Thousands o 
Paris is an interna- more attractive, as a decision-makers on imoor- transmitted s 


L yon is not Pans, but it 
doesn't want to be. 
Paris is an interna- 
tional capital and the undis- 
puted urban center of 
France. Lyon is France's 
second city in terms of size, 
.and might be termed a 
European capital. While it 
has all the advantages of a 
major metropolitan area, it 
is nee of many of die draw- 
backs. 

The advantages include 
efficient transport links to 
the rest of Europe and the 
world;- top-flight universi- 
ties and research facilities; 
thriving chemical, pharma- 
ceutical and material indus- 
tries; a healthy economy; a 
drilled workforce; and an 
easygoing lifestyle with a 
wealth of nearby recre- 
ational and sports attrac- 
tions. 

Since Roman times 
The location of this lovely 
city at the confluence of the 
Rhdne and Sadne rivers 
inspired the Romans to set 
up their Gallic base there in 
43 B.C., and today many 
European and international 
companies and organiza- 
tions are following their 
example and using Lyon to 
establish a strong base in 
Europe. The city is espe- 
cially well-placed for easy, 
access to Southern Europe 
— northern Spain, southern 
France, northern Italy and 
Geneva. 


Recent developments 
have made the area even 
more attractive as a 
European center. This 
month, it was announced 
that two new runways 
would be added to the 
Lyon-Satolas International 
Airport, where a TGV 
(high-speed train) station 
opened two years ago. A 
new conference center 
opened in October 1995 at 
Cite Internationale, the 
city’s new business, arts 
and entertainment complex, 
and a new research institute 
for the cognitive sciences is 
being built 

Already well-served by 
the sophisticated French 
highway network. Lyon 
will become even more 
accessible when new roads 
in the north of the city and a 
ring road now being built 
are completed in mid-1997. 

From tins strong regional 
base, Lyon is reaching oat 
to the world. A variety of 
international companies 
and organizations has cho- 
sen the city as a center of 
operations in recent years, 
among them Hewlett- 
Packard and Interpol. 
JETRO, the Japanese trade 
development ■ organization, 
has offices in Lyon, as does 
the Korean Center for 
Foreign Commerce. 

One recent arrival in 
Lyon is the Aspen Institute 
France, an international 
organization based in 


Washington, D.C. The 
institute advises world 
decision-makers on impor- 
tant issues and organizes 
high-level conferences and 
seminars in informal set- 
tings. In 1994, it chose 
Lyon for its French bead- 
quarters. 

Says Director Jean- 
Cfaristophe Bas, “For an 
organization with an inter- 
national vocation like 
Aspen, having a solid base 
is essential. Thanks to the 
strong support we receive 
here from fte regional lead- 
ers and the local economic, 
academic and cultural play- 
ers, we can reach out to the 
world.” 

For Dominique Nou- 
vellet, director of the capi- 
tal-investment company . 
SIPAREX, the major 
advantage of its location in 
Lyon is that “theRhflne- 
Alpes region is particularly 
rich in successful small and 
medium-sized companies ” 

Jean FreideL, president of 
Unitex. the professional 
organization of the region’s 
textile industries, also 
stresses the importance of 
the local small and medi- 
um-sized companies. He 
points out that 80 percent of 
French textile design is 
ikme in Lyon. 

Lyon’s visibility and 
image on die international 
stage were greatly 
enhanced by the summit 
meeting of the G-7 world 


leaders in June this year. 
Thousands of journalists 
transmitted stories about 
and photographs of Lyon 
back home, allowing peo- 
ple all over the world to dis- 
cover the city. 

In 1998, Lyon will be one 
of the hosts of the soccer 
World Cup, and the city is 
upgrading its stadium in 
anticipation of the event, 
which will once again put it 
in the international spot- 
light 

Robert Maury, director of 
ADERLY, the economic 
development agency for the 
Lyon region, points out that 
the next three years are key 
for the future of Lyon and 
France. “With the expan- 
sion of Satolas and the 
upcoming airline deregula^ 
tion,” he says, “the airport' 
will play an increasingly 
important role. And with 
European Monetary Union 
in 1999, there will be more 
possibilities for European 
cooperation.” _ 

Mission to facilitate 
ADERLY’s mission is to 
promote the Lyon region in 
Europe and abroad and to 
attract inward investment 
ADERLY works closely 
with companies wishing to 
establish a base in the area, 
studying their needs and 
Ending the right solutions. 
Because Interpol, the inter- 
national police organiza- 
tion, for example, was con- 



cerned about the education 
of its multinational employ- 
ees’ children, ADERLY 
saw to it that an internation- 
al school was opened in 
Lyon. 

The organization also 
works as a welcoming 
committee for companies 
and their employees when 
they arrive in Lyon. Its ser- 
vices are flee. 

Interpol and other organi- 


zations setting up in Lyon, 
like Euronews, the Euro- 
pean news channel, also 
appreciate the quality of life 
in the city, with its less-con- 
gested roads and easier 
parking than in Paris; near- 
by Alps, Mediterranean and 
countryside; highly devel- 
oped cultural life (theater, 
dance, opera, museums, 
etc.); and world-renowned 
gastronomy. • 


Raymond Barre, a former 
prime minister of France, 
was elected mayor of 
Lyon in June 1995 and 
was first elected a diputi 
from the city in 1978. In 
the following interview, he 
discusses his priorities as 
mayor of Lyon. 

What are the strong 
points of Lyon as a base for 
business and industry? 

Lyon has a centuries-old 
industrial tradition, and 
commercial exchanges also 
form an important pan of 
the city's heritage. These 
are the sources of a dense 
industrial and commercial 
network led by internation- 
ally known companies - in 
the fields of chemistry and 
pharmaceuticals, for exam- 
ple - but also by an active 
network of small and medi- 
um-sized enterprises that 
devote a good deal of their 
activity to research and 
development and are suc- 
cessful exporters. 

On the brink of the 21st 
century, my goal is to make 
Lyon a city on a level with 
Milan in greater southeast- 
ern Europe, whose future is 
so rich in promise. 

Did the G-7 meeting 
improve the image of Lyon 
in the eyes of die world? t 

There is no doubt about ; 
it, and the figures prove it 
During the summer of 
1996. tourism was down in j 
the Rhone-AJpes region, 1 
except in Lyon, where it 
increased. We are also see- 
ing in-creased demand for 
international conferences, 
which testifies to the quali- 
ty of our infrastructure and 
our ability to handle the 
logistics of large gatherings. 

Has Lyon benefited from 
efforts to decentralize 
power away from Paris? 

Over the past 14 years, 
Lyon has benefited from the 
relocation of a certain num- 


ber of decision-making cen- 
ters and important head- 
quarters. like those of 
Interpol, Euronews, the 
International Agency for 
Research on Cancer, the 
Agence du Medicament, 
the national services of the 
Police Technique et 
Scientifique and the Ecole 
Nationale Supe'rieure des 
Arts et Techniques du 
Th^&tre. 

Since June 199S. we have 
had other successes that are 
most gratifying. The Ecole 
Normal e Superieure des 
Leores de Fontenay/Saint- 
Cloud, for example, will 
open its doors in Lyon in 
the year 2000. 

These relocations are 
extremely important for the 
city. They bring us recogni- 
tion and help us to strength- 
en the influence of Lyon in 
Europe and consolidate the 



city’s position in the 
“Southern European arc,” 
which opens onto the 
Mediterranean and benefits 
from dose relationships 
between the major regional 
dries. 1 would like to see 
these relationships become 
stronger in the years to 
come so that the people of 
Lyon can benefit from a rity 
that is open to the world - a 
modem, successful city that 
they can be proud of. • 


Hotbed of Technological Advances 

Research, development and high technology are important underpinnings efthe local economy. 


T he development of Lyon’s highly sophisticated sci- 
entific research and industrial community has its 
roots in the 16th century, when Italian traders came 
to the fairs in the strategically located city, bringing with 
them their silks. • 

Some of them stayed on and set up srJk-making opera- 
tions. Silk manufacturing became the city’s most impor- 
tan t industry and employed half of the city’s workers from 
the 16th to the 19th centuries. 

Birth of an industry . . . . 

Research into dyes and other aspects of textile-making led 
to the growth of chemical and mechanical engineering 
industries, and today Lyon is home to world leaders in 
these fields, as well as to companies and research centers 
specializing in new technologies like nuclear energy, high- 
tech materials and biotechnology. 

The Lyon region’s chemical and aranciai Doer industry 
employs 11,000 workers, and the parachenristry and phar- 
maceutical industry 13,500. Compames active in these 
sectors include Rhdrre-Poulenc, Pasteur Mtineux- 
Connaught, Rhflne-Mdrieux, Roussel-Uclaf, Atochem and 
Ciba-Geisy phis joint ventures with world-class groups 
like Merck from the United States and Sumitomo from 
Japan, The metallnigic and mechanical engineering indus- 
rrv errmJoYS 52,769. the electric and electronic-constrnc- 
tiL industry 25,000, automobile nmufoctoring 15,000 
and tltedlShing and textile industry 20,000. 

According to Denis Samuel-Lajeunesse, CEO of 

Lyonnaise de Banquet, ■ 

contributes 12 percent of industrial added value m France. 

EZ**" “ 113 PT™ 

country’s total and imports for only 92. percent. ■ 

TWe industries work in close cooperation with the- 
city’s extensive network of research institutes specializing 
in such areas as chemistry, molecular chemistry, pharma- 
i;fe sciences, applied mathematics, the 
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environment, textiles, nuclear phyaesand aiomcphys^ 
Among the prestigious research institutes located in the 
*eOM (Centre National de : h Rerjerche 
Scientifiaue). ENSERM (Insmut National de Sang et de 
Recherche Mddicale), INSA (Instttut National des 
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munity with its workforce is Lyon's extensive university 
system. The city has a student population of 100,000 and 
is home to 13 grandes ecoles, France’s elite universities. 

Out of these research centers and universities come 
many scientific discoveries that are a boon to humankind. 
One such innovation that will be of immense benefit is the 
development of artificial skin at the Institut des Sciences 
Pharmaceutiques et Biologiques at the Facultd de 
Pbarmacie of the University Claude Bernard Lyon I. Under 
the direction of Professors Christian Collombel and Odiie 
Damour, researchers devised a way of enabling a small 
patch of skin to grow in laboratory conditions. When this 
artificial skin is applied to bum victims, their own skin 
grows back over it 

This laboratory, in collaboration with other research 
institutes, is also conducting research in such diverse areas 
as the diagnosis of AIDS and hepatitis, bio-security for 
medical laboratories (to prevent the transmission of virus- 
es from blood samples, for instance), detection of drug use 
by athletes (in cooperation with the medical commission* 
of the International Olympic Committee) and conditions 
for organ transplants. 

Laboratory culture 

The headquarters of the International Agency for Research 
bn Cancer, with 16 member countries, is also located in 
Lyon, which was chosen for its proximity to the World 
Health Organization’s headquarters in Geneva and 
because of the city’s scientific community and universi- 
ties. “For IARC,” says its director, De. Paul Kleihues, ‘it is 
essential to be able to attract the best scientists from all 
over the world, and for this the rich cultural life in Lyon, 
tire beauty of tire town and the International School are 
very important reasons.” He points out that the WHO unit 
that advises governments on cancer control policies 
recently moved from Geneva to Lyon. 

IARC conducts and publishes large-scale epidemiologi- 
cal studies, monitoring cancer incidence and mortality and 
identifying environmental carcinogens like asbestos, ben- 
zene, tobacco smoke and infections. It also studies the rela- 
tionship between diet, nutritional status, lifestyle, environ- 
ment and the incidence of various forms of cancer - inves- 
tigating, for example, why breast cancer incidence in 
Europe decreases from north to south. More valuable work 
will be coming out of Lyon’s new Institut des Sciences 
Cognitives when its new building is completed in 1998. 
Seventy French and foreign researchers are to collaborate 
on the workings of the mind. • 


Lightest Solid 
Yet Discovered 

Silica aerogel is low-density super-insulator. 

In our jaded age, we no longer expect miracles from 
science, and we hardly notice the small improvements 
in our daily lives provided by such innovations as 
technical fabrics, for instance, which make our cloth- 
ing lighter, wanner, more breathable and easier to care 
for. 

One of those life-enhancing discoveries was made 
recently in the Labors toire d' Application de la Chimie 
h l’Environnement (LACE.) of the University Claude 
Bernard in Lyon. After persistent experimentation. 
Professor Girard Pajonk and his research team have 
developed what is currently the lightest solid known 
to man. What makes this new material exceptional is 
that it is also transparent. Scientists have long sought 
to discover an improved heat and sound insulator with 
the transparency of glass, and this “silica aerogel” 
may just be the answer. 

The substance is composed mostly of infinitesimal- 
ly small pores - something like a sponge made of 
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Lighter than a feather, orseveralfis the new “silica aerogeL" 

glass. These pores lend it its insulating properties. 
Silica aerogel is 200 to 300 times less dense than 
glass, but insulates from heat 100 times more effec- 
tively. It also acts to block sound waves, which travel 
50,000 times faster through glass than through this 
new material. 

There is still some work to be done to perfect silica 
aerogel. Irregularities in the surface of this revolution- 
ary tnaterial give it a slightly bluish tint that is barely 
noticeable. It is more fragile yet more supple than 
glass and takes on a milky cast from humidity in the 
air. These peculiarities can be avoided, however, by 
enclosing it between two plates of glass, and its insu- 
lating properties can be taken advantage of for such 
applications as use in oven doors and windows. 


“Lyon: The European City for the 21st Century** 
was produced in Us entirety by the Advertising Department 
of the International Herald Tribune. Tomorrow's section 
will be on "Lyon: The Good Life. ” 

Writer; Heidi Ellison is a freelance writer based in Paris. 
PROGRAM director: BUI Mahder. 


The ESC is one of France's grandes dcofes. 

A Top-of-the-Line 
Business School 

Lyon is home to one of Europe Is- leading man- 
agement education arid research centers. 

F ounded in 1872, the Groupe ESC Lyon, or the Lyon 
Graduate School of Business, is one of France's 
grandes ecoles, the country's elite institutions of 
higher education. ESC has three major fields of activity: 
graduate management education, management develop- 
ment, and research and development Courses are offered 
in French or English, depending on the student's linguistic 
ability. Its Centre des Entrepreneurs has contributed to the 
creation of more than 150 businesses in the region. 

In September 1997, the school will launch a new two- 
track program for its Cesma MBA. The full-time Cesma 
MBA is an intensive course designed for managers able to 
make a one-year commitment. According to Patrick Molle, 
the director of Groupe ESC Lyon, this option might appeal 
to “foreign managers hoping to occupy an international 
position and to strengthen their linguistic and cultural 
background by spending a year in France, or French man- 
agers on sabbatical or in a stage of career conversion.” 

The part-time Cesma MBA meant for working man- 
agers, is the same program spread over a two-year period. 
Classes are held at the end of the week and on weekends 
every other week, with an additional four weeks of semi- 
nars and workshops per year. The course stresses personal 
development,' international and interculmral issues, and 
entrepreneurship. It is headed by an Englishman, Gordon 
Shenton, dean of academic programs. 

Located in Ecully, a suburb just outside of Lyon, ESC's 
ultramodern campus counts 1.035 students. 850 of them 
seeking a master’s in management, 60 studying for the 
Cesma MBA 80 for specialized masters degrees and 40 in 
the doctoral program. Forty-five percent of the students in 
the Cesma MBA program come from outside Ranee, rep- 
resenting 16 countries. • 


For more information on die Lyon region, contact: 
ADERLY 
20, rue de la Bourse 
69289 Lyon Cedes 02, France 
Tel.: 04 72 40 57 50 
Fax: 04 72 40 57 35 
E-mail: Aderly@courrier.nctech.fr 
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A Presidential Duty 

lished by the government. The official 
inflation estimate should neither be, 
nor be suspected of being, the result of 
political pressure. Rather than lean on 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
change the measure and take the heat, 
we should have the courage ourselves 
to make more selective use of it and 
defend what would be our altogether 
defensible decision to the voters. Thus 
Mr. Clinton could speak. 

Our own sense is that both parties 


Bill Clinton now is in a position to 
perform an enormous public service 
that would cost him almost nothing and 
likely gain him a great deal, bath sub- 
stantively and in the history books. In 
his State of the Union address and 
budget message, if not before, he should 
announce his support for a reduction in 
the annual cost-of-living adjustments 
that cause Social Security benefits to 
move marginally up each year while 
holding income taxes down. 

The statement ought not be of the 
pussy-footing variety that you now 
hear from both parties: We’ll do it, or at 
any rate entertain the notion of doing it, 
but only if you. the other side, go first. 
The politics are at a kind of tipping 
point where neither side wants to be 
blamed for doing the thing or blocking 
it, either one. The president needs to 
cut through all the circling of the sub- 
ject by providing both sides with the 
necessary political cover. He is the 
only one who can do so; that’s one of 
(he things th3t presidents are for. 

We need to reduce the long-term 
deficit in a way that is fair, not fake, 
and likely to last, he should say. A fair 
and durable plan will spread the burden 
across pretty much the entire popu- 
lation, rather than putting a dispro- 
portionate, unrealistic and in the long 
run unsustainable share on only a par- 
ticular part of the budget or group of 
beneficiaries. The easiest way to 
achieve such a spread is to limit the 
automatic cost-of-living adjustments 
now enjoyed by both Social Security 
beneficiaries and income tax payers. 
Their parts of the budget deserve to be 
off limits no more than any other. 

We need the money; it can be done 
in such a way as not to harm the poor, 
and it would be the right thing to do 
even if economists were not telling us, 
as they are. that the current system of 
adjustment overstates the cost of liv- 
ing. That merely makes a modest re- 
duction in the system fairer still. That's 
what he ought to say. 

He ought to add that, in the process, 
we should neither tamper nor appear to 
tamper with die consumer price index 
or any other measure of inflation pub- 


wouid leap to take advantage of the 
opening. There would be some skir- 
mishing around the edges about how to 
use the proceeds of the step; everyone 
would have pet projects to be funded, 
or protected from the budget-cutting 
that would remain. But in the end it 
would be possible to produce a rational 
deficit reduction plan that did not — 
for example, as both parties' plans did 
last year — presuppose cuts of up to a 
third in real terms in the catch-all sixth 
of die budget that funds everything 
from tax collection and federal law 
enforcement to Head Start and high- 
way grants and the maintenance of 
national parks. A cut of that depth, as 
just about everyone understands, will 
never happen, nor should it. 

A slowing of the cost-of-living es- 
calators now embedded in the budget 
won't completely solve the long-term 
problem. There still will be the question 
of how to support the baby boomers in 
their retirement — how to pay then- 
likely health care costs in particular. 
Further adjustments in the grear build- 
ing blocks of the budget — Social 
Security, Medicare and Medicaid — 
still will be required. But there will be 
added time and room to make them. 

The president ought to take the big 
first step toward easing the cost-of- 
living adjustments. He can legitimize 
it IF he doesn’t it may not happen; if 
he does, it likely wilL He would ele- 
vate himself and his office alike if he 
did so; our guess is that, in the end and 
perhaps even at the outset the step 
would prove to be good politics. It 
would have the great additional virtue 
and advantage of being right 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Plutonium Policy 


The Clinton administration is taking 
a reasonable if controversial approach 
toward solving a worrisome problem 
caused by the dismantling of nuclear 
weapons in Russia and the United 
Stares — how to get rid of thousands of 
plutonium “pits" from the warheads 
that are rapidly accumulating in each 
country. America will need to dispose 
of more than 50 tons of excess plutoni- 
um. Russia has an even greater stock- 
pile. Until these basketball-sized nu- 
clear cores, now under guard at selected 
sites in each country, are somehow 
neutralized, they pose a double threat. 
Either nation could reverse the course 
of disarmament and stick the warhead 
plutonium right back into new 
weapons. Or thieves, especially in eco- 
nomically distressed Russia, might 
steal some pits for use in bombs by 
terrorists or renegade nations. 

The administration has been review- 
ing dozens of possible solutions, ran- 
ging from firing the plutonium into 
space to burying it in holes so deep as to 
make the material virtually irretriev- 
able. This week the Energy Department 
announced two preferred alternatives 
that will be explored more thoroughly 
in a “dual-track" approach over the 
next two years. One is to mix the 
plutonium with highly radioactive nu- 
clear wastes and vitrify the material 
into glass or ceramic logs, making it 
difficult, costly and dangerous to ex- 
tract the plutonium. The other is to 
convert the plutonium into a mixed- 
oxide fuel that can be burned in nuclear 
wer reactors, a process that leaves a 
brm of spent fuel that is also difficult, 
costly and dangerous to reprocess. 

The department’s announcement ig- 
nited fierce opposition from some 
private anti-nuclear groups that see an 
unwarranted retreat from a two-de- 
cade-old American policy against the 
use of plutonium in civilian reactors. 
That policy was designed to discourage 
widespread trafficking in plutonium 
lest it fall into the hands of rogue bomb 
makers. The critical groups believe that 
the United States should pursue only a 
single approach, mixing the plutonium 
with wastes in molten glass for ultimate 
burial. They oppose the creation of any 
fuel-fabrication plants in Russia or 
America that would create long-term 
momentum reward a plutonium fuel 
cycle. They urge Washington to send a 
strong signal to the rest of the world 
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that plutonium should be treated as a 
dangerous waste, not a valuable fuel. 

But this is a complex and difficult 
issue for which there is no perfect 
answer. Indeed, many arms control ex- 
perts and groups that were architects of 
the long-standing American policy 
against pluto&ium as a reactor fuel now 
favor the Energy Department's dual 
approach. They argue, persuasively, 
that the risks can be controlled and that 
the goal of getting rid of surplus war- 
head material in Russia, which refuses 
re bury its own plutonium in the form 
of waste, is of overriding importance. 

The rationale for pursuing the dual- 
track approach is partly technical to 
provide insurance in case one approach 
or the other fails to pan out. But it is 
also based on diplomatic considera- 
tions of how best to influence the Rus- 
sians. Leaders of the Russian nuclear 
establishment regard their plutonium 
as a national energy resource and are 
adamantly opposed to burying it as 
waste. There is a real danger thar they 
will either sit on the plutonium in- 
definitely, leaving it vulnerable to theft 
or reconstitution into weapons, or will 
turn it into reactor fuel with the help of 
European nations that are dedicated to 
spreading plutonium technology and 
not much worried about the bomb- 
making implications. 

The United States must make clear 
thar using reactors to rid the world of 
loose military warheads does not signal 
an end re American opposition to a 
plutonium fuel cycle for power react- 
ors, That historic opposition is aimed at 
preventing the creation of separated 
plutonium that could be used in 
weapons. But in this case, the warhead 
plutonium is already separated and 
could easily be made into weapons. 
The urgent task is re neutralize it 

The United States should insist that 
the Russians bum off their separated 
warhead material before pursuing their 
quixotic dream of creating even more 
separated plutonium for reactor fuel. 
America should also encourage, and 
perhaps help re finance, a demonstra- 
tion plant for vitrification in Russia and 
explore the feasibility of buying some 
of the Russian plutonium For disposal as 
waste. It will lake a good two decades or 
more to get rid of the surplus military 
plutonium in each country. There is 
time to fine-tune the approaches. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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From Europe, a Mixed Lesson in Social Policy 


W ASHINGTON — On a score- 
board right now, the report on 
economic change in France since his 
election 18 months ago would read; 
French workers and industrialists 100. 
President Jacques Chirac 0. 

Efforts to modernize France's in- 
dustrial base have turned into embar- 
rassing retreats for this intensely proud 
president and his highly competent 
prime minister. Alain Jupp£. 

That failure says much about 
France's concept of the nature of work 
ai the end of the 20th century. 

The key to Mr. Chirac's victory over 
the Socialist opposition in 1995 was his 
promise to revive the economy and bring 
unemployment down. But joblessness, 
now at a record 12.6 percent, has con- 
tinued to rise. “Unemployment is our 
Vietnam,'’ says a French executive. 
“Chirac like your Lyndon Johnson can- 
not get out of the quagmire." 

Last year Mr. Jupp£ backed off cut- 
ting the country's exaggerated social 
safety network and com rating feather- 
bedding after revolLs by railway and 
airline workers. This month the gov- 
ernment stood by as truck drivers shut 
down much of the highway system and 
won retirement at age 55. 


By Jim Hoagland 

The ailing truckingindusiry settled 
quickly. No wonder. The truckers' re- 
nrement benefits will be paid by the 
taxpayers. Trucking firms can either 
downsize or hire younger drivers as 
replacements at lower wages. 

You would think that French citizens 
would be waving the beads of truckers' 
leaders on pikes. But polls show that a 
majority supported or sympathized 
with the strikers, as it did last winter 
when railway workers paralyzed Paris. 

Mr. Chirac stunned me not long after 
that upheaval when I asked how he was 
able to announce cuts of 200,000 con- 
script soldiers from die armed forces 
without provoking any domestic outcry, 
and yet could not get the public to 
support eliminating 2.000 railway jobs. 

Listen, he said, this involves peo- 
ple's careers. They have a right io have 
their concerns taken seriously, he ad- 
ded with eyidem genuine sympathy for 
die workers who had just inflicted a 
political defeat on him. 

In France, work is still not only about 
competitiveness. The theology of glob- 
alization has not taken bold as it has in 


America, Britain and Asia, where 
downsizing and productivity indices 
have become the indisputable arbiters 
of virtue as well as profit. 

In France, values of social solidarity 
and the creation of dignity through 
work still count Unemployment and 
featherbedding subsidized by ihe state 
are recognized as increasingly unbear- 
able burdens, but so far they are prefer- 
able to the society-rending changes de- 
manded by a greater devotion to 
competitive pressures from abroad. 

Taken too far, the French reflex has 
an unhealthy side that turns quickly to 
protectionism and chauvinism. That 
side surfaced when union and industry 
opposition led Mr. Juppd to cancel the 
privatization of the stare-owned Thom- 
son group of companies this month. 
Thomson' s loss-making consumer elec- 
tronics division was to have been sold to 
the South Korean conglomerate Dae- 
woo, which promised to increase jobs 
and investment. 

Rejection of foreign investment and 
refusal of rational downsizing are seen 
as steps to economic suicide by coun- 
tries scrambling to keep up with the 
pressures of globalization. Mr. Juppd 
knows that all too well. 


But increasingly it seems to roe that 
American business errs too far on the 
other side. The feci that Germany and 
France, despite high fixed costs and 
rigid labor markets, have remained 
competitive in so many markets for so 
long says something important. 

It suggests that social infrastructure 
adds significant value to their exports. 
Society’s investment in an educated, 
relatively secure workforce does bring 
more titan intangible benefits. 

Let's face it, Americans love seeing 
the haughty French suffer almost as 
much as the French love seeing the 
overbearing Americans get their due. 
But France s current economic double 
bind should not be the cause of smug 
satisfaction that I see breaking out on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

The French efforts to salvage what is 
valuable and humanistic from their so- 
cial contract — while, we must hope, 
discarding the irrational and totally in- 
efficient parts of Their system — are 
important not just for the French but for 
the rest of the world’s employers and 
employees. We would all have 
something to gain from ihe example 
that a French success would set. 

The Washington Post. 


From America, a Case Study in Successful Globalization 


O AK BROOK. Illinois — 
The folks at McDonald's 
like to tell the story about the 
young Japanese grrl who ar- 
rived in Los Angeles, looked 
around and said to her mother. 
“Look, mom, they have Mc- 
Donald's here, too." 

You could excuse her for 
being surprised that this was an 
American company. With 
2,000 restaurants in Japan. Mc- 
Donald's Japan is the biggest 
McDonald's franchise outside 
the United States. 

“You don't have 2.000 
stores in Japan by being seen as 
an American company," said 
James Cantalupo. head of Mc- 
Donald's International. 

The way McDonald’s has 
packaged itself is to be a 
“mujti-local” company. By 


By Thomas L. Friedman 


insisting on a high degree of 
local ownership, and by tail- 
oring its products just enough 
for local cultures, it has avoided 
the worst cultural backlashes 
that some other U.S. companies 
have encountered. 

Not only do localities now 
feel a stake in McDonald's 
success, but. more important, 
countries do. Poland, for in- 
stance. has emerged as one of 
the largest regional suppliers 
of meat, potatoes and bread for 
McDonald's in Central Eu- 
rope. That is real power. 

McDonald's is gradually 
moving from local sourcing of 
its raw materials to regional 
sourcing to glohal sourcing. 
One day soon, all McDonald's 


meat in Asia might come from 
Australia, all its potatoes from 
China. Already, every sesame 
seed on every McDonald's bun 
in the world comes from Mex- 
ico. That's as good as a country 
discovering oil. 

This balance between local 
and global is worth noting. 

The phenomenon we call 
“globalization’’ — integra- 
tion of markets, trade, finance, 
information and corporate 
ownership around the globe — 
is actually a very American 
phenomenon. It wears Mickey 
Mouse ears, eats Big Macs, 
drinks Coke, speaks on a Mo- 
torola phone and tracks its in- 
vestments with Merrill Lynch 
using Windows 95. 


So countries that plug into 
globalization are really plug- 
ging into a high degree of 
Americanization. And people 
will take only so much of that. 

To the extent that U.S. -ori- 
gin companies are able to be- 
come multi-local, able to in- 
tegrate around the globe 
economically without people 
feeling that they are being cul- 
turally assaulted, they will be 
successful. To die extent that 
they don’t, they will trigger a 
backlash that will slam not 
only them but all symbols of 
U.S. power. Iran now calls the 
United States “the capital of 
global arrogance. * * 

People in other cultures can- 
not always distinguish between 
globalization and American 
power, exports and cultural as- 


saults. That is why you see 
terrorists lashing out at U.S. 
targets not for any instrumental 
reason but simply to reject this 
steamroller or globalization/ 
Americanization, which has 
become so inescapable. 

“You try to shut die door and 
ir comes in through tbe win- 
dow." says the historian Ron- 
ald Steel about globalization. 
“You try to shut the window 
and it comes in on the cable. 
You cut die cable, it comes in 
on tbe Internet. And it’s not 
only in the room with you. You 
eat it. It gets inside you." 

The only answer is multi- 
localism — democratizing 
globalization so that people 
everywhere feel some stake in 
how it affects their lives. 

The Ne *• York Times. 


Britain Inside Europe: Yes, but Much Remains to Be Settled 


L ONDON — The United 
Kingdom has a clear view 
of what the European Union is. 
and how it should develop. We 
believe in Europe as a wide 
partnership of democratic na- 
tion-states, reconciled after cen- 
turies of rivalry, conflict and 
oppression; with a strong sense 
of shared purpose and shared 
values; which have created a 
single market, open internally 
and open to the rest of the world; 
which arc committed to a com- 
mon foreign and security policy 
based on unanimity, and to far- 
reaching practical cooperation 
in matters of justice and home 
affairs; and which have joined 
forces in this common enter- 
prise. while retaining the sep- 
arate identities that give Europe 
its richness and character. 

To the visionaries of Europe 
this is a pedestrian agenda, even 
a negative one. Where, they ask. 
is the ambition? Where the fire? 
Where the prospect of ever 
closer integration? Yet it is the 
integrariorusts who need to ex- 
plain themselves. 

Where do they see the pro- 
cess which they promote find- 


By Malcolm Riflrind 

The writer is the British foreign secretary . 


ing its natural conclusion? .All 
sides decry the term “super- 
state." The strongest champi- 
ons of the European Union re- 
ject the term as a bugbear 
invented to frighten the chil- 
dren. No one. they say, advo- 
cates any such thing. Amen to 
that. Yet if the Union is to be the 
basis of lasting peace and 
prosperity in Europe, its mem- 
bers need to think hard about the 
limits of integration. 

Integration for its own sake 
without the prospect of prac- 
tical benefit merely undermines 
the confidence of the electorate 
in the ability of the Union to 
tackle issues important to them. 
Europe must therefore listen to 
public opinion. 

These reflections are not aca- 
demic. The European Council 
in Dublin at the end of this week 
will be taking stock of a ne- 
gotiation on treaty revision thar 
will settle the shape of the Uni- 
on as it enters a crucial phase in 
its development Tbe next few 


years will be as important as any 
m its 40-year history. 

We face not only the chal- 
lenge of enlargement with all 
its implications for policy re- 
form. bm the urgent task of en- 
hancing Europe’s global com- 
petitiveness and hard choices 
on a single currency. 

That is why the present In- 
tergovernmental Conference is 
important Do we have the judg- 
ment to ensure that the IGC is 
not a distraction from Europe’s 
real challenges — but a con- 
tribution to meeting them? 

I am encouraged by the draft 
report thar the Irish presidency 
has tabled for discussion . There 
are still some wide areas of dis- 
agreement of course, but there 
are many areas of emerging 
consensus, too. 

Heads of government agreed 
earlier this year that we should 
aim to conclude tbe conference 
in June, at the end of {becoming 
Dutch presidency. The United 
Kingdom strongly supports chat 


goal, and I see no reason why it 
should not be achievable. 

We are not talking, this time, 
about fundamental change to 
tbe structure of the treaty on. 
European union. Maastricht es- 
tablished tbe framework for 
monetary union. It also created 
the new “pillars" of intergov- 
ernmental cooperation in for- 
eign and security policy and in 
justice and home affairs. 

This time, for all the he 
our agenda is more 
Some would like to extend the 
competence of the Community 
into the intergovernmental pfl- 


lntergov 
lars. But, as the presidency re- 
port confirms, a number of mem- 
ber states, including the United 
Kingdom, will not agree to that. 

So we should concentrate cm 
progress we can make. 

There is wide agreement that 
we need to entrench the concept 
of subsidiarity more deeply in 
die treaty. We are close to 
agreement on improvements in 
the practical operation of the 
common foreign and security 
policy, which, we all agree, 
needs to become more dynamic 
and operational. We all want to 


The Anti-Europeans in Britain May Well Prevail 


L ONDON — (t seems in- 
creasingly likely that Bri- 
tain’s prime minister will be put 
out of his agony long before the 
May deadline for a new general 
election. John Major lost his 
majority in Parliament last 
week. He uncomfortably sur- 
vives by support from the Ulster 
Unionist members. 

The Conservative Party is 
fatally riven by the European 
issue. It probably will split if it 
loses the general election. 

Europe and the single cur- 
rency are legitimate and nec- 
essary matters for debate, if that 
debate could be conducted in 
rational terms. Bur deep, an- 
cient and enduring English fear 
and hostility with respect to the 
Continent are driving some Tor- 
ies and their allies in the press. Ir 
may well be that Europe must 
go ahead without Britain, and 
Britain without Europe. 

London has in the past seen 
considered parliamentary de- 
bate and sober decisions to join 
Europe, ro join the European 
monetary’ system ( from which it 
has since withdrawn J and to ac- 
cept the Maastricht treaty pro- 
gram for drafting measures of 
further European integration. 

There have been two refer- 
enda in Britain on Europe, and 
the pro-Europeans have won 
them both. After each defeat, 
the anti -European resistance 
has recovered, regrouped and 
relaunched the debate. Bulldog 
Britain simply will not give in. 

Labour, currently guardedly 
pro- European, holds, according 
to the latesr published poll, a 37- 
point lead over the Conserva- 
tives in intentions to vote (59 
percent versus 22 percent ). But 


By William Pfaff 


anti-European forces exist in 
the Labour camp. too. Labour 
was the anti-European party un- 
til the 1970s. 

It may simply be that despite 
overall support for Europe 
among British voters, as a prac- 
tical matter the anti-Europeans 
will have to be acknowledged a 
blocking minority. There are 
times when a lukewarm ma- 
jority has to give in to an im- 
passioned minority. It certainly 
must do so if that majority can- 
not make its case with force and 
vision, which neither Mr. Major 
nor Tony Blair, the Labour 
leader.-have done. 

It is clear that both men be- 
lieve any show of enthusiasm 
for Europe spells political 
death. If this is so. why go on? 

There is, of course, more than 
the European issue to explain the 
Conservatives’ plight. Mr. Ma- 
jor’s government has displayed 
astounding political ineptness, 
privatizing things that the public 
does not want privatized, hand- 
ing over choice jobs in newly 
privatized industry and utilities 
to party faithful, clumsily con- 
cealing the party’s sources of 
funds, especially those that have 
come from overseas. 

The Major government even 
managed to be caught last week 
cutting war veterans' pensions 
and medical payments. The 
prime minister told Parliament 
with indignation that he cer- 
tainly was not so stupid as to do 
such a thing in the run-up to an 
election, but then the documents 
were produced to show that this 
was just what his government 
had done. There were even doc- 


uments recounting government 
discussions on how to hide it 
and buy off potential critics. 

The depressing thing about 
Britain at this moment, and 
France as well, is that neither 
has a government with the wit 
to come in out of tbe rain. Alain 
Juppd, the French prime min- 
ister, has been a political dis- 
aster. His latest flop was a 
botched attempt to privatize a 
big loss-making state electron- 
ics group, Thomson, by selling 
its components off for the sym- 
bolic franc. 

This sale was announced 
without public preparation or 
discussion, without public ex- 
amination of the contending 
bids, and now has had to be 
withdrawn on instructions from 
the government’s own privat- 
ization review board. 

Mr. Juppd and President 
Jacques Chirac see investigators 
closing in on a public works 
kickback operation allegedly run 
for years by the Chirac-con- 
trolled Paris city government. 
The public in the past has been 
tolerant of such illegalities wben 
meant to raise political campaign 
funds, but this time it is sug- 
gested that money has gone into 
private accounts. 

The social and economic 
problems confronting France 
and Britain, and the highly un- 
certain situation that exists witii 
respect to Europe’s construction, 
the single currency, a new se- 
curity arrangement with the 
United States and Russia, and the 
globalized economy, demand 
what President Bush plaintively 
called “the vision thing.'' 


Mr. Chirac seems adrift The 
criticism always made of him, 
that he is a great No. 2 but an 
incompetent as No. 1 , has been 
validated. The French have five 
and a half years to go in Mr. 
Chirac’s presidency. 

Mr. Major is a man on a sink- 
ing raft, with sharks of his own 
political persuasion waiting to 
gobble him up. They will not 
have to wait long. The British 
have that to be thankful for. 
International Herald Tribune, 

© Las Angeles Times Syndicate. 
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see improvements, too, in Euro- 
pean cooperation in the fight 
against international crime. 
And we are all looking for ways 
to develop the role of national 
Parliaments is European de- 
cision-making. 

' There are also difficult issues 
which remain to be reviewed. 
How can we ensure that th£ 
system of majority voting better 
reflects the distribution of pop- 
ulation in Europe? How can w$ 
prevent the college of commis- 
sioners from becoming unman- 
ageably large as the Union ex- 
pands? Can we improve the 
functioning of the European 
Court of Justice? J 

Britain is not going to sur- 
render the results of 18 years df 
Conservative reforms to our 
economy. We are determined, 
for example, to prevent tbfc 
health and safety article in the 
treaty from being used to bring in 
social policy by the back door. ; 

And then dime is fee impor- 
tant question of flexibility. As 
fee Union becomes larger an0 
more varied, its members need 
to find better ways of reflecting 
their diversity. If some partners 
want to* 


it 




in a particular area, can they d? 
so without overriding fee na- 
tional interests of the member 
states as a whole? That will be k 
central issue in fee closing 



; is a lot still to be done if 
the Intergovernmental Confer- 
ence is to conclude, by next 
June, but the work is wep 
launched. Tbe United King- 
dom, for its pan, is determined 
to hold to the agreed timetable ** 
so feat Europe can get on with** 
fee urgent tasks facing it in fee 
real world, beyond the dommir-- 
tee rooms of Brussels — and 
above all wife fee challenge of 
European Union enlargement. ; 

International Herald Tribune. 


IN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO- 


1896: All Souls Perish 

LONDON — The complete dis- 
aster to the North German Lloyd 
steamer Salier was reported by 
the Daily Mail’s correspondent; 
“Ihe Salier struck on me rocks 
below Basonas, outside Point 
Corrubedo," on Spain's Gali- 
cian coast, “She was driven ap- 
parently on a lee shore by tire 
gales blowing from westward. 
She must have gone to pieces 
im m edia te ly. She carried a crew 
of 68 and 214 passengers. All 
were lost. Tbe sea washed up 
bodies and cargo until the beach 
was strewn with wreckage." 

1921: Reds Drop Silver 

MOSCOW — The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has abandoned the plan 
to issue silver currency, and the 
only change now in prospect is a 
simple mathematical process of 
lopping off four ciphers of new 
paper money. A small sum of 
silver has been set aside by the 


n u 


Government for its own 
chases on tbe Mongolian 
tier, where paper is not accepr 
ted. But the intention to print 
stiver roubles covered by a sil- 
ver reserve. to be used in foreign 
commerce, no longer exists.. 
The financial theory of the So- 
viet Government underwent % 
total transformation with the ad- 
option of capitalistic methods. . 

1946: GIs Can Marry 

FRANKFURT — The GI can 
now legally many his German 
girlfriend with fee permission 
of the American government 
General Joseph T. McNamej - 
announced that fee regulations * 
will be modified to permit mar;- 
pages between American milj- 
itary personnel and German na- 
tionals. Tbe GIs who aie 
engaged can many Gentian girts 
prior to their departure for 
America. Their wives will then 
be sent to fee states as "war 
brides” at government expense. 
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OPINION/LETTERS 


Extra! A ‘Second’ China 
Does the Right Thing 


V\7 ASHINGTON — There 
' the fJJ?. 1 *' 0 in more than 
^^^geogra^c sense. 

B5UCS *al dominate 
">*■ - human 
■ 81x1 ““clear 

( to Pakistan — China’s re- 

may have been «- 
®®™ted by diifts in U.S. policy, 
bat they are caused by Beijing^ 
behjvzor. not Wasbin^on's. 

On inconsistency, too, rhinn 

takes a back seat to no one. Adrian 
5 arata ycky. president of Freedom 
Mouse, points out thai the threat of 

economic retaliation against Dis- 
2^. ~ *e company released a 
; about Tibet -7- couples hu- 
man rights and trade in exactly the 
same way that Qtina loudly hwrisfs 
me United States must not. 

But during the past year, in 
particular, a pattern has emerged 
; mat reveals another China. On a 
series of major arras-control and 
environmental issues and on two 
dangerous nuclear flash points, 

. Beijing has acted con st ruct i vely, 
m several cases making major 
c once ssions or reversing earlier 
obstructionist positions. 

By far the most noteworthy of 
these was its acceptance of a nu- 
. clear test ban last June, after just 
45 nuclear tests, as compared 
with 1,030 over the years by the 
United States, 715 by Russia and 
several hundred each by France 
and the United Kingdom. 

Also in the spring of ’96, 

• Beijing dropped long-standing 
objections to an agreement that 
ami -personnel land mines mast be 
detectable and self-destructing. 
China, the world's largest pro- 
ducer of mines, still opposes* han, 
the only effective way to halt this 
scourge, but the new agreement 
moves in the right direction. 

On the other big. recent anns- 
control breakthrough — ; conver- 
■ sion of the nonproliferaliem treaty 
to permanent status — China did 
not take a leadership role, but 
neither did it side with ban, India 
or others that tried to kill the pact 

Hie past 12 m onths have seen 
two momentous environmental 
advances. In a move triggered by a 
reversal of the U.S. position, na- 
tions agreed last summer that, vol- 
untary measures to limit green- 
house gas emissio ns would not 
work and committed themselves 
-to negotiate binding limi ts to be 
.reached by specified dates. 


% Jessies Mathews 


China is the world's second- 
largest greenhouse gas emitter, 
likely soon to become the largest 
It is the economy that wifl be most 
affected by greenhouse limits, and 
for that an effective global re- 
sponse cannot be achieved. For 
years China has been a negative 
force in talks. But in a Datable 
switch, it did not block this most 
recent — and important — step. 

In another surprise, China in 
November signed the landmark 
agreement to protect global fish- 
eries. The treaty is significant not 
only because the world’s fish 
stocks are in crisis, but because 
— in a major departure from pre- 
vious international law — it says 
that ships suspected of illegal 
fishing can be boarded for in- 
spection. China was not alone in 
finding this concession of nation- 
al sovereignty bard to swallow. 
But swallow it. it did. 

Finally, though North Korean 
obstructions have made it im- 
possible to move ahead, China 
appears ready to accept the U.S. 
proposal for four-party talks to 
resolve the dangerous stalemate 
cm the Korean Peninsula, and has 
played a modestly cooperative 
role as Washington has worked to 
defuse the Korean nuclear crisis. 

More recently. President Jiang 
Zemin traveled to India, the first 
such high-level visit Delhi then 
announced it was suspending 
work on its Agni missile, directed 
at China. Improved relations be- 
tween the countries could be the 
crucial step to untangling the so far 
intractable, nearly nuclear stan- 
doff between India and Pakistan. 

' What to make of all this? As it 
proved by jailing a Chinese in- 
ternational civil servant carrying 
UN identification, Beijing is cap- 
able of violating the standards of 
mutual trust expected of mem- 
bers of international institutions. 
And it has massively violated its 
nonproliferation treaty obliga- 
tions in support of Pakistan. 

Still, die record suggests that 
China has a genuine interest in 
arms control and does not like to 
be a holdout. Observance of 
agreements may be another mat- 
ter, but the positive implications 
for U.S. policy are obvious. 

The writer, a senior fellow at 
the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, contributed this comment 
to The Washington Post. 


Step i. Make sure server contact to network 
modem process may be option menu pref- 
erences or applications for link toolbars if 
images browse fetch FreePPP or PPPop 
and (Usable confix dialup serial port hello 
hello yadda yadda ... 



The Oirlsrien science MonRcir. 
Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 


The Supreme Court will rule on Internet decency \ but uh ...first it 
has to ... um ... connect to the Internet 


A Visionary’s Big Plan 
To Save the Smallest 




By Marta Balinska 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Holocaust Silence 

Regarding “Early Holocaust 
Reports and a Code of Silence" 
( Meanwhile . Nov. 27) by John 
Keegan: 

Mr. Keegan's article is simply 
outrageous, based on biased or 
totally irrelevant arguments. 

He tries to justify die Allies' 
wartime silence cm the systematic 
slaughter of the European Jews 
with a technical reason, i.e., the so- 
called critical importance of not 
letting die Germans know that the 
British had deciphered their secret 
code far transmissions. 

Yet it is obvious that the Allies 
had a whole variety of imagin- 
ative ways to leak the information 
to the world, such as bogus news 
releases quoting “visual evi- 
dence’ ‘ from people who had fled 
the German-occupied regions, or 
“oral testimony” from caponed 
German soldiers involved in the 
massacres. 

If they had chosen to make the 
information public as early as 
1941-1942, and had confirmed it 
as the truth, the Allies would have 
eliminated two essential factors 
that made the Nazis' final solution 
such a tragic success. One was the 
Jews’ own inability to believe that 
their death was a strategic ob- 
jective of the Nazis. The second 
was the unawareness of the local 


populations and civil servants 
in German-occupied countries, 
whose passive support was cru- 
cial in carrying out the final solu- 
tion. 

One seriously wonders whether 
die Nazis would have decided to 
build death camps to implement 
their plans on an industrial scale 
had their deeds been widely 
known early in the war. 

The truth is simple and the facts 
are clear, once the smoke screens 
are gone: The Allied military 
command and governmental au- 
thorities made a choice in 1941 to 
keep a military secret at the ex- 
pense of potentially saving mil- 
lions of civilian lives. 

P. KORZUCH. 

La Vareime St. Hilaire, France. 

Mr. Keegan's arguments re- 
mind one of what has been heard 
for years in defense of inaction in 
Bosnia. 

LEONORE SUHL. 

Portimao, Portugal. 

U.S. Arrogance 

Regarding "Look Here. 
France , You're Not Going to Get 
the Sixth Fleet" (Opinion, Dec. 2) 
by Thomas L. Friedman and “Net 
Trade Gains " ( Editorial, Dec. 4): 

The complacency and arro- 
gance displayed in these articles 


— one on U.S. military domi- 
nance, the other on U.S. trade 
dominance — smack of 1 9th -cen- 
tury colonial postures. This “ho- 
lier than thou ' ' attitude cannot fail 
10 trigger anti-American feeling 
even among the staunchest 
friends of the United States. 

If this neocolonial trend is con- 
firmed, the future is indeed bleak 
for international relations. 

MICHEL MARCHETEAU. 

Paris. 


A Sappy Ode 


Regarding “ A Satisfied Amer- 
ican Gives Holiday Thanks " 
(Meanwhile. Nov. 29) by Richard 
Cohen: 

Mr. Cohen's Thanksgiving 
thank-you letter to the United 
States is one of the sappiest pa- 
triotic odes I've read in a long 
while. Besides a token mention of 
past transgressions against Afri- 
can-Americans and native Amer- 
icans, Mr. Cohen attempts to con- 
vince us that "the prosperity of 
present-day Europe is layered 
over a vast killing field." while 
“America has no such histoiy." 

Is the blood shed by innocent 
civilians in Iraq or Nicaragua or 
Vietnam not to be mourned and 
regretted bv Americans? 

JEN BUDNEY. 

Milan. 


P ARIS — We are reminded of 
Unicef each year at this time 
when the organization offers its 
seasonal greeting cards, allowing 
us to contribute to the welfare of 
poor children the world over, in- 
creasingly those of Eastern 
Europe. 

This week, as it happens, is the 
50th anniversary of the founding 

MEANWHILE 

of this organization, one of the 
LIN's most popular. 

The man who conceived of 
Unicef and fought a valiant battle 
against tough odds to see his idea 
through to creation, a Polish 
doctor named Ludwik Rajchman, 
was a special man — and not only 
because he was my great-grand- 
father. Consider what he accom- 
plished. 

By the end of 1946, the Cold 
War was already in fill! swing. 
The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, or 
UNRRA, which had been set up 
in 1943 and was financed mainly 
by the United States, had aroused 
considerable political contro- 
versy and was going to have 10 
cease its activities — even though 
civilians in Europe were still suf- 
fering bitterly. 

Since 1939, infant mortality had 
doubled in parts of the Continent 
and tripled in others; in some 
areas, half of all babies did not live 
to see their first birthday. An es- 
timated 20 million children on the 
Continent suffered from rickets, 
tuberculosis, physical handicaps 
or psychologicaftrauma. 

Arguing with forceful convic- 
tion, Dr. Rajchman played a kev 
role in persuading the UN General 
Assembly that children and their 
mothers constituted an “apolit- 
ical** domain, and that an organ- 
ization — Unicef — was neeJed 
to aid them, whether they lived in 
vanquished or victorious natjons. 

It took a whole year, however, 
as well as the support of farmer 
President Herbert Hoover (a 
champion of children's relief!, 
before member states maoe a first 
major contribution to the emer- 
gency fond, which hac already 
begun operations with 1».S. Army 
surplus supplies and leftover 
UNRRA money. 

Unicef originally wis approved 
as a temporary orgarization. But 
Dr. Rajchman had foreseen it 
• ■ -id 


ike 

growing into a permanent, world- 4^ 
wide entity. He also anticipated ^ 
the fund soon branching out to her 
developing countries, where chil- 
dren were in a permanent crisis, s 
and it did so in 1950. hjc? 

Dr. Rajchman was born in by 
1881 into a prominent Jewish I0 
family of the Warsaw intelligent- ^ 
sia. An epidemiologist by train- ,-k, 
ing, he was able to test his ideas ie h- 
through his pioneering work in 
public health, first as founder of \ - m 
the Polish National Institute of,g|, 
Hygiene, in 1918, and then as rj, e . 
director of the League of Nations y»; 
Health Organization, an agency 
often cited as a success story in g 
what was considered a largely 
failed international experiment. j a . 

Yet until recently his role as ;s _‘ 
the founder of Unicef received ^ 
little recognition, and he was pot iai 
even invited to the talks leading n( j 
up to the creation of the World in,. 
Health Organization in 1 946. a. 

Dr. Rajchman was more con- n t 
cemed with results than with re- th 
cognition, however. . fee 

A Polish citizen anxious to e _ 
help his country even after the 
Communist takeover, he could 1( j' 
not help but get caught up in the S ) 
swirl of Cold War politics. In the 
charged and polarized atmo-, * 
sphere of the times, he was, in the 
enil, rejected by both blocs (the j_ 
Polish government withdrew his n 
diplomatic passport at the height .y ' 
of the Stalinist era, and Me- 
Carthyites in the United States 
accused him of having spied in 
Washington for the Russians dur-, 
ing the war). He spent the last 15 
years of his life in France. 

This Polish Jew who lived, 
through both world wars and saw 
how evil can be institutionalized 
and then carried to its extremes, 
helped demonstrate the crucial 
Importance of institutionalizing, [. 
humanitarian principles, to en- 
shrine them, internationally , as a 1 
permanent example. 

“Rajchman believed in the » 
generosity of men,” said his. . 
friend Jean Monnet, the man - 
known as the father of Europe, 

‘ ‘but he had the foresight to found 1 
institutions." 1 
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The writer is the author 0 / 
" Une vie pour T humanitaire" a 
biography of Dr. Rajclman. her 
great-grandfather. She contrib- 
uted this comment to the Inter- 
national Herald Tribune. 
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When I close my eyes, 

I dream of peace. 

Message from UNICEF Special Representative 
for the Performing Arts Judy Collins. 


- '■i 



When I trended for UNICEF 10 Bosnia and Croatia wo 

>eara ago it was both a mewing and wry cfetresang experirnce. 
I tamed a kit (ran tbe children I met in bombedoui school 
rooms, hospitals and orpahanges — all of them innocent 
victims of war. Some of the children had written aboul their 
feefin^, which inspired me to write a song: 

'Orm / had a home, <mn rar Bfe vusgaad/ontt m mother sang 
to me and Md mejthm Ovfrrmn^falbigfimthedn/tharu no 



For many children, this is not as easy as it looks. 


ftar children who become innocent victims of 
conflict, it can be very difficult to smile. Because 
war doesn’t just harm children physically. It can also 

reports that 

two-thirds of the city's children have experienced 
wammesitnarionsihwhichtbey thought they would 
be killed. And nearly one-third feel unbearable 

sorrow. . , 

Is there any hope, for. children like these, that 

smiles can reappear? Yes, because progress is 
already being made by UNICEF and other 


organizations, including local educators and care 
providers. Through programs that combine art, 
music, and other activities, the range of trauma- 
related symptoms in tested children has been 
lowered by 75 per cent 
. As a company long asso- 
ciated with photography and 
other visual communications 
technologies, we at Canon 
understand how the 
arts can heal- as 
well as entertain. 


EOS 

5 



How positive lagery can stimulate the mind to 
subdue unhapr memories. 

Yet as a w^dwide organization that believes in 
living and together for the common good, 
we believe tf-real answers lie in eradicating conflict 
and abuses. /e envision a world where all children 
can live ipafety and serenity. A world where 
damage is-^er inflicted on young minds. A world 
where all iddren can be happy. 

And foeir smiles 
preserved 1 photographs 
like tte above. 


Canon 


•r u 

As w traveled in Mosor we heaid the sound of nearby 
sniper fire everywhere. A poignant picture remains in my 
mind — a QiMtm Cmssng sign riddled with bullet holes. 

Near Dubrovnik, in a war-ravaged village called Zupa, I 
took part in a UNICEF-supported class for grade school 
children in which they were taught about landmines — how 
to recognize them, what damage they can da and how to 
protect themselves. Antipersonnel mines an? a major threat 
10 children here as well as those in many other countries of 
the world. There an? an estimated 110 million land-mines 
planted around the globe, with another 100 million in 

stockpiles. The greatest concentrations are in Africa and 
Asia. Afghanistan, Angola and Cambodia are the most 
heavily mined, with around 10 million mines in each 
country. In the areas J listed, some actiw land-mines date 
back 10 World War L 

But there is hope. The children in the land-mine 
awareness dass that 1 attended and others in surrounding 
villages have discovered well over 6500 land-mines and have 

reported them to authorities — without a single casualty. 
Though this is a beginning, we should not forget that these 
children, like children everywhere, deserve to he able to ran 
and play without needing to watch for such threats to limb 
and life. 




S' s?/ 
ts--' 

Judv Collins 


Help UNICEF help children. 


unicef 



United Nations Children’s Fund 


For more infonnaikifi. plea*? roncin ynur nearest UNICEF office 
or National Committee lor UNICEF. 

This column is donated by 
Canon and the International Herald Tribune. 
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Ghanaian UN Official Leads in Voting for Secretary-General Germany’s Migrants 


But France Won't Relent on Its Threat to Veto Him 
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Reuters 

UNITED NATIONS, New York — 
Kofi Annan of Ghana, the UN under- 
secretary-general for peacekeeping, led 
four African candidates by a healthy 
margin Wednesday in the contest for 
secretary -general, but France, which has 
veto power, continued to oppose him, 
diplomats said. 

They said that in the third of three 
informal Security Council ballots, Mr. 
Annan received 1 1 votes in favor and 4 
against, one of them from France. 

On Tuesday. Mr. Annan had received 
10 favorable votes at the end of polling 
in the 15-member council, and was the 
only one of four African candidates to 
get more than the required nine votes. 

At the end of Wednesday 's voting, his 
closest rival was still Amara Essy, for- 
eign minister of the Ivory Coast, who 
had six favorable votes and four against, 
two of them presumably from the United 
States and Britain. 

The spread between Mr. Annan and 
Mr. Essy was nearly the same in bal- 
loting on Tuesday and Wednesday, mak- 
ing Mr. Annan at this point the only 
viable candidate. To win. a nominee 
must have a minimum of nine votes and 
no veto against him. 

France, the United States. Britain. 
Russia and China have veto power. The 
next round of balloting will be on 
Thursday, and diplomats said the next 
step might be high-level discussions to 
persuade France to change its mind, or 
possibly throw the race open to Asian 

■ nominees if the contest on African can- 
didates is deadlocked. 

Secretary -General Boutros Boutros 
Ghali. whose term expires Dec. . sus- 
pended his candidacy after a U.fL veto 
Nov. 19. \ 

■ Boutros Ghalfs Chances Fade 

Although he remains technically in the 
race, Mr. Boutros Ghali’s chances ofipe- 
emerging as a compromise candidate 
seem slimmer each day. The New Yolk 
Times reported. \ 

Two of the four African candidates^ 
Hamid Algabid of Niger and Ahmedou\ 
Quid Abdallah of Mauritania, 


Tuesday to be considered out of the 
running by many. 

That leaves die field largely to Mr. 
Annan and Mr. Essy. who is a former 
president of the UN General Assembly. 

These preliminary straw polls are in- 
tended to give the 15 Security Council 
members not only a sense of how much 
relative strength or weakness a candi- 
dacy demonstrates but also where pit- 
falls He and future stalemates might be 
found. Council members vote on an- 
onymous ballot papers to "encourage” 


or "discourage” a candidacy, a process 
begun in the early 1989s to winnow the 
field to serious competitors. 

Diplomats speculated that France’s 
opposition to Mr. Annan, the clear fa- 
vorite, had less to do with qualifications 
and more to do with the perception that 
he is the American candidate. Mr. Annan 
meets the requirement of -speaking 
French, a sine qua non for France. 

Mr. Annan is perceived to be much 
closer to the United States, where he was 
educated, than to Europe. 



Kofi Annan, 58, of Ghana, 

UN under secretary-general 
for peacekeeping. 

||J|gg2|ji Amara Essy, 51 , foreign 
SSjSotglf minister c? the fvory Coast, 
former president of the UN 
’ ' General Assembly. He was 

Ivory Coast's permanent UN 
representative from 1981 to 

i ~J 

Ahmedou Quid AbdaBah, 56, 
former Mauritanian foreign 
minister and former UN envoy 
to Burundi. He now heads a 
Washington think tank, the 
Global Coafitkxi for Africa 

4^1 
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Hamid Algabid, 55, former 
prime minister of Niger and 
now secretary-genera) of the 
Organization of the Islamic 
Conference. 


UN Reports 1,100 Killings by Burundi Army and Asks Halt 


Reuters 

GENEVA — The UN human rights chief issued 
evidence Wednesday chat Burundi's army had killed 
at least 1,100 people in rwo months, including hun- 
dreds of Hutu refugees, and urged the country's Tutsi 
leaders to stop the bloodshed. 

"I appeal to the authorities and all parties to assure 
maximum respect for righis and fundamental 
freedoms to put an end to killings. arbitrary arrests, 
destruction of property.” the United Nations High 
Commissioner tor Human Rights, Jose Ayala Lasso, 
said in a statement. 

The UN human rights office in Geneva, in reports 
based on its investigations and testimony by wit- 


nesses. said the killings by the army had taken place 
in October and November. 

The biggest was when troops massacred 200 to 400 
Hutu returnees and wounded 200 others in an attack 
on a church in the village of Murambi in the north- 
western province of Cibitoke, the UN agency said. 

Mr. Ayala Lasso also appealed urgendy for funds to 
support his office in Burundi, where at least 150,000 
people have been killed in three years of ethnic war. 

"lam deeply disturbed by the deteriorating human 
rights situation in Burundi,” he said. 

Hutu rebels battling the army also have killed 
scores of civilians, the report said. 

It warned that an already alarming situation bad 


been made worse by die influx of more than 50,000 
Burundian Hutu refugees who fled a rebellion by 
ethnic Tutsi in eastern Zaire. 

The UN human rights office said killings, dis- 
appearances and arbitrary arrests had risen sharply in 
Burundi since the influx began. 

It said civilians were bearing the brunt of in- 
creasingly violent confrontations between troops and 
rebels, with Hutu guerrillas using mortars and the 
army striking with planes. 

"The human rights situation in November could be 
described as alarming, with massacres, arbitrary ar- 
rests, pillage and destruction of property perpetrated 
by tire two sides," it said. 


Child Labor: Hazards in the First and Third Worlds 


Reuters 

UNITED NATIONS — Children are 
bitten by snakes on robber plantations in 
Malaysia, inhale pesticides picking cof- 
fee in Tanzania and are hurt on con- 
struction sites in Portugal, the United 
Nations Children’s Fund said Wednes- 
day. 

In the United States, they can be found 
working on large farms and in sweat- 
shops of the garment industry, Unicef 
said in a report on child labor around the 
scored ! world. 


low enough in the informal voting on \ "Hazardous child labor must be left 


behind, consigned to history as com- 
pletely as those other forms of slavery 
that it so closely resembles.'* said the 
Unicef director, Carol Bellamy. 

Calling for global action. Unicef said 
countries should provide schooling for 
all children, enforce international treat- 
ies they signed and immediately end 
" intolerable forms of child labor such as 
prostitution or bonded labor." 

Unicef* s report contended that more 
than 250 million children between 5 to 
14 years old were working in conditions 
detrimental to their health. 


The report also sought to debunk 
myths that child labor was found only in 
poor nations, that it was inevitable in 
families of extreme poverty and that 
most children were employed in export 
industries that could be reformed 
through sanctions and boycotts. 

Mexican-American children work on 
farms in New York state, including 
fields wet with pesticides, while children 
are employed by leather industries in (he 
Naples region of Italy. And in Britain, 15 
percent to 26 percent of the 1 1 -year-olds 
and 36 percent to 66 percent of the 15- 


SNUB 2 French Foreigi\Minister Walks Out on Toast to Christophei 


luring the recent crisis in Rwanda and 
France accused the United States of 
ring to subvert its traditional dominance 
iiV French-speaking Africa. 

. Christopher rebuffed such criticism 
by\asserting that the days when Africa's 
desiny was niled by "foreign spheres of 
influence" were over. 

Pais was incensed by the American veto 
of a second term for the UN secretary - 
But as the price for its reintegration into genenl. Boutros Boutros Ghali. a fervent 
NATO’s military operations, France wants francophile. 

the southern flank commanded by a Euro- In tun, the French have vowed to block 
— an issue that President Jacques the ascendancy of Kofi Annan of Ghana, the 

underset iary general for peacekeeping, or 
any othe. candidate who does not speak 
fluent French. 


Continued from Page 1 

nature or engaging in a fit of personal pique 
toward Mr. Christopher. 

The United States insists that an Amer- 
ican must retain control of the southern 
command to ensure that the U S. 6th Beet, 
which patrols the eastern Mediterranean, is 
not subject to orders given by a non- Amer- 
ican officer. 


pean - 

Chirac calls one of "capital importance." 

The litany of disputes between Wash- 
ington and Paris has been growing longer. 


Mr. Chirac has also lambasted the Amer- 
icans for trying to monopolize the Middle 
East peace process. 

Last April, he dispatched Mr. de Charette 
on a mission to broker a cease-fire between 
Israel and Lebanese Shiite guerrillas just 
before Mr. Christopher began traveling be- 
tween Damascus and Jerusalem to achieve 
thai same goal. 

U.S. officials were furious with Mr. de 
Charette, who was described as "a fly buzz- 
ing around in our ears." 

After a week of shuttle diplomacy, a truce 
was finally signed. 

It still appears to be holding along the 
Israeli-Lebanese border — but not between 
Paris and Washington. 


Leader’s Re-election 
Is a First for Ghana 

Reuters 

ACCRA, Ghana — President 
Jerry Rawlings, who has dom- 
inated national life in Ghana for 
almost two decades, won a vic- 
tory Wednesday that made him 
the country's first incumbent to 
be re-elected since its indepen- 
dence in 1957. 

The National Election Com- 
mission chairman, Kwadwo 
Afari-Gyan, said Mr. Rawlings 
had won 57.2 percent of votes 
cast, against 39.9 percent for 
John Kufuor of the Great Al- 
liance. This gives Mr. Rawlings 
a final four-year term. 


Arab Ambush ! 
Kills 2 Israelis I 
la West Bank 


Israel then imposed a blockade 
around Ramailah and Israel Army Ra- 
dio said that Defense Minister Yitzhak 
Mordechai demanded that Palestinian 
authorities find and hand over the gun- 
men. 

Later, Major General Uzi Dayan. 
Israel’s top officer in the West Bank, 
said Palestinian authorities had found 
a car 

used in the shooting 
found it burning in a garbage dump 

General Dayan said Israeli troops 
then entered Ramailah — apparently 
in coordination with the Palestinians 
— to check the car. 

No Pales tinian group immediately 
claimed responsibility for the attack. 
Several similar shootings have been 
carried out in ihe last three years by 
Palestinian militant groups, including 
in July and August. 


fitting the description of the one 
in the shooting. They said they 



The Associated Press 

BEIT EL, West Bank — In a shoot- 
ing near a Jewish settlement. Arab 
gunmen sprayed an Israeli car with 
automatic fire on Wednesday as they 
drove by, killing a 12- year-old boy 
and his mother and wounding four 
passengers, hospital officials and me- 
dia reports said. 

The casualties were members of the 
same family. 

Three of the wounded were chil- 
dren between the ages of 4 and 10. said 
officials at Jerusalem’s Hadassah 
Hospital. The names of the casualties 
were not mad e public. 

Prime Minister Benjamin Netan- 
yahu denounced the shootings as a 
"despicable act of murder" and said 
Israel would not let the incident pass 
without response. He also sent a 
sharply worded message to Yasser 
Arafat, the Palestinian leader. 

The shooting occurred near the Is- 
raeli settlement of Beit Ei and the 
Palestinian village of Surda. 

Three assailants armed with two 
automatic weapons rode in a car com- 
ing from the nearby town of Ramailah. 
said Avigdor Schatz, a settler in 
charge of security for Jewish settle- 
ments in the ansa. Reports said the car 
had blue West Bank license plates. 

After the shooting, the assailants 
reportedly fled back co Ramailah. 

which is out of reach for Israeli se- rj f « n t n . 

curity femes under the Israel-PLO U.b. Consul bays FreSSUre IS till OH 
autonomy agreement 

Reuters 


Israel Accused on 


JERUSALEM — A U.S. diplomat 
asserted Wednesday that Israel was dis- 
criminating 3gainst Americans of Pal- 
estinian origin in Jerusalem by threat- 
ening to deprive them of residency 
rights unless they gave up their U.S. 
passports. 

The U.S. consul general, Edward 
Abington. said his office had com- 
plained to Israel after receiving more 
than 65 protests from Palestinian- 
Americans who live in Arab East Je- 
rusalem. which has been occupied by 
Israel since 1967. 

"We had five meetings with Israeli 
officials and sent them 12 letters on the 
issue, but their response to us had been 
there’s no such policy," Mr- Abington 
said 

H uman rights organizations and of- 
ficials of the Palestinian Liberation Or- 


ganization ha 
reel of trying 
predominantly 
the residency 
who have dual 
"We are tr 
izens and we 
icans thai under 
possible for a 
citizenship invol 
duress." Mr. A 
policy is tied very 
of Palestinian ori 
a ns don’t have the 
Faisal Husseini, 
said that as many as 2, 


peatedly accused Is- 
e East Jerusalem 
b by confiscating 
of Palestinians 
ity. 

protect our cit- 
, Palestinian- Amer- 
S. law ir is im- 
to lose U.S. 
y, by force or 
said. "This 
to Americans 
sraeli-Americ- 
treatment." 
official, has 
Arabs in East 


by Israel's 


Jerusalem have been 
permit confiscation 
"I know that other Wulates m 
Jerusalem have received isame com- 
plaints.” Mr. Abington 
Israeli officials did not ctmem. 


VW: Former GM Executive to Be Charged 


Continued from Page 1 

to mean that GM had a strong case. 

Volkswagen said its lawyers believed 
"that the prosecutors for the most part 
found Opel and GM’s accusations un- 
founded and that the charges were 
based on "one-sided" witnesses from 
GM and Opel. 

Volkswagen shares closed at 605 
Deutsche marks ($389). down 7 DM, on 
the Frankfurt Stock Exchange. General 
Motors shares finished down $1, at 
$57.75, in New York. 

General Motors' accusation that Mr. 
Lopez took the files date from his de- 
fection to VW in 1993. The executive, 
who was about to be named bead of 
North American operations for the 
world’s biggest automaker, took seven 
other managers with him. 

But only recently has the bitter dispute 
between GM and Volkswagen come to a 
head. 

Last month, the federal court in De- 
troit ruled that GM could use racket- 
eering laws to sue Volkswagen over the 
Lopez affair. The use of those laws 
would triple any damages if VW loses. 
Market estimates that the damages could 
run to $5 billion caused VW stock to fall, 
increasing pressure on the automaker to 
bring the case to a resolution. 

Volkswagen, recently invigorated 
thanks in part to Mr. Lopez's methods, 
then announced it was replacing him as 
bead of purchasing but would retain him 
as a consultant for the duration of his 
employment contract Volkswagen’s 
severing its ties with Mr. Lopez was one 
of three conditions set by GM to begin 
talks cm a settlement; the other two were a 
public admission of wrongdoing and the 
payment of "significant damages." 

Hie magazine Der Spiegel reported 


this week that there were secret ne- 
gotiations in London on Sept 16 at- 
tended by GM executives and VW board 
members. The newspaper BQd am Son- 
ntag said one of the VW directors con- 
finned that the meeting took place. 

A GM representative denied that set- 
tlement negotiations were taking place, 
saying that queries from "certain 
parties' 'had been misconstrued and that 
no negotiations were ongoing. 

The VW supervisory board, mean- 
while, sought to quell reports thatVW’s 
chairman, Fezdinand Piech, was in 
danger of losing his job if a settlement 
was not reached. Klaus Liesen, chair- 
man of the supervisory board, said in a 
statement that be had "no doubt” that 
Mr. Piech's contract would be extended 
in March. (AP, Bloomberg) 


Food Poisoning Pawns 
11th Victim in Scotland 

Reuters 

LONDON — The death toll has risen 
to 11 in a food poisoning outbreak in 
Scotland caused by the E. coli bacteria, 
hospital officials said Wednesday. 

The latest person to die was a 70-year- 
old man who was being treated in a 
Glasgow hospital. 

The poisoning was traced to tainted 
meat pies, supplied by an award-win- 
ning Scottish butcher’s shop, that were 
served to pensioners at a church lunch- 
eon last month. A second butcher’s shop 
has now been closed after it was linked 
to the outbreak. 

Officials said there were more than 200 
confirmed cases of E. coli poisoning, 
making it foe worst such outbreak in 
Britain. All those who died were elderly. 


year-olds are working, the report said. 

Nevertheless, most child laborers live 
in the developing world, half of them in 
Asia, where bonded labor is common. 

Children as young as 8 are pledged by 
their parents to factory owners or agents 
in exchange for very small loans. In 
India, this type of transaction is wide- 
spread in industries such as those mak- 
ing carpets and matches, Unicef said. 

In Africa, one child in three works, 
and in Latin America one in five 
works. 

Another myth, Unicef said, is that 
child labor will never be eliminated until 
poverty disappears, thereby saying, 
"We must tolerate the intolerable until 
world poverty is ended." 

But the report contended that children 
were employed because an employer or 
parent benefited from cheap labor, de- 
priving adults of jobs. 

“Poverty drives children into haz- 
ardous labor. Yet if employers were not 
prepared to exploit children, there would 
be no child labor. In other words, chil- 
dren are employed because they are easi- 
er to exploit." Unicef said. 

Contrary to a common belief, the re- 
port said, less than 5 percent of children 
are employed in export industries. In- 
stead they are found selling on the 
streets, working in agriculture and pros- 
titution, or hidden away in homes far 
from the reach of official labor inspect- 
ors. 


Continued from Page 1 

because German taxpayers are footing a 
big part of the bill- 

Smce Germany was unified in 1990, 
foe government in Boon has spent more 
chan $600 billion to rehabilitate the 
formerly Communist East. Much of that 
money has gone to subsidies and ing tax 
breaks for construction. 

Except for Berlin, no German city has 
seen as much construction as Leipzig. 
Officials here estimate that 9 button 
square feet (810 million square meters) 
of office and commercial space has been 
built in foe last three years. 

But at many construction sites. Ger- 
mans are a minority. The lowest-paid 
foreign workers come from countries 
such as Hungary. Poland, Turkey and 
Portugal. But higher-paid British, Dutch 
and Irish workers are easy to find. 

As a member of the European Union. 
Germany is required to let citizens of any 
other Union country work and live with- 
in its borders as easily as a German 
citizen. But workers from East European 
countries, which at this point are not part 
oftheEU, have also seen relatively easy 
access to jobs. 

People of German ancestry are 
already entitled by law to full rights of 
citizenship. 

Beyond that, to relieve its Eastern 
neighbors' concerns over the power of a 
reunified Germany, Bonn agreed to al- 
low in thousands of workers from those 
lands. 

Unsurprisingly, German construction 
unions have been up in arms. . 

They recently succeeded in persuad- 
ing die government to adopt areguiation 
aimed at blunting the foreign advantage; 
The new rule, which takes effect Jan. I, 
will require construction companies to 

least $1 1 arf*honr in Eastern Germany 
and $ 1 1 .30 an hour in the Western part of 
the country. * 

But even if the regulation achieves its 
goal, which many analysts doubt, it will 
not deal with the broader issue of Ger- 
many's high labor costs. 

Economists contend that foe heavy 
use of foreign construction workers is 
the flip side of what is happening in most 
other German industries. 

There, many companies are settingup 
factories in other countries rather than 
ig workers. 

makers such as BMW, Volks- 
wagen and Daimler-Benz have built 
plants in die United States, Asia -and 
Eastern Europe. 

Foreign companies, in the meantime: 
have been reluctant to invest in Ger- 
many. According to the Institute for 
World Economics at die University of 
Kiel, Germany's annual investment gap 
— the difference between the amount 
German companies invest abroad and 
what foreign companies invest here •*— 
has run between $13 billion and $16 
billion a year since 2990. 

"The construction industry is similar 
to any other industry, except that in 
construction it’s the labor that moves 
rather than the goods that move," said 
Claus Schnabel, a labor analyst at the 
Institut der Deutschen Wirtschaft, a 
business-oriented research organization 
in Cologne. 

"When you have free trade and a 
single European market, that helps trade. 
But you also have the other side of the 
coin, which is that people might come 
here and work.” ■ 

The pressure on Germany could be- 
come more severe in foe years ahead, as 
the European Union moves closer to 
becoming a tingle economic entity, 
somewhat like foe United States. 

The cost of Living is not low in Leipzig, 
but the pay is undeniably better than at 
home. Construction workers in Britain 
earn an average of $11 to $12 an hour. 

In Leipzig, Mr. Briggs figured, British 
workers make $20 to $27 an hour.- . 

Even at those wage levels, the British 
offer employers a substantial cost ad- 
vantage over German union members. 
The rase rate in union contracts is about 
$16 an hour, but that reflects no more 
than half the frill cost. 

Employers are required to contribute 
20 percent of a person's wages toward 
health and retirement programs. . 

They pay a further 14.8 percent for 
workers' annual vacation fund, and the 
employee is entitled to an extra month's 
pay every December. 

■ Subcontract Offer Questioned 

France said Wednesday that Britain 
had confirmed that an offer by a British 
company to subcontract staff to French 
companies to avoid paying France’s 
higher social charges was illegal, Reuters 


reported from Paris. 
The Ei 


s European affairs minister, Michel 
Bamier, quoted the British ambassador 
in Paris, Michael Jay, as writing to him 
that "foe activity offered by this com- 
pany is illegal under British law." 

Hotel & Catering Staff Sixties Ltd. of 
Rotherham, England, insisting foe pro- 
posal is legal, is offering to recruit seasonal 
employees for hotels and restaurants in 
other EU countries at a savings of as much 
as 30 percent in payroll deductions. 


Swiss Official Vows 
To Trace Jewish Funds 

Reuters 

WASHINGTON — A Swiss govern- 
ment official defended his country's 
new effort to trace money in its h anks 
claimed by families of Jewish Holocaust 
victims, declaring Wednesday that "no 
penny should remain in Switzerland." 

Thomas Borer, head of a Swiss task 
force coordinating an investigation into 
the funds, was testifying in an unusual 
appearance before a U-S. congressional 
committee amid considerable skepti- 
cism about foe Swiss effort 

"We are fully aware that nothing less 
than our reputation as an honorable coun- 
try is at stake," he said. Switzerland has 
received months of negative publicity that 
has painted foe neutral country as a w illing 
conduit for funds stolen by foe Nazis. 


NATOs Russia Agrees to Partnership Talks 

Continued from Page 1 


want foe timetable for expansion and tire 
charter with Russia to converge.” 

For his part, Mr. Primakov stud Russia 
wanted die charter to be invested with 
substantive purpose, adding that a neb- 
ulous declaration of principles would be 
"a train to nowhere.” 

. He emphasized foe charter should be a 
legal document with “very specific, 
very concrete provisions which remove 
our concerns-" 

Despite Russia's new willingness to 
open a dialogue with NATO, Mr. Pri- 
makov gave no indication that Mos- 
cow's antagonism toward foe alliance's 
expansion plans would soften in foefore- 
seeable future. “We are sticking to oar 
negative position toward the enlarge- 


ment of NATO," he said. ‘ ‘This is based 
on our firm belief that it will inevitably 
lead to a new division of Europe, and we 
find this unacceptable." 

American officials said they were 
resigned to hearing foe Russians stick to 
their hard line a gainst enlargement, if 
only as a way to extract the besideal from 
foe West in negotiations on the chatter 
with NATO ana on an updated treaty on 
conventional force levels in Europe. 

"This is how they play chess and also 
how they negotiate,' a senior American 
official said. "We think they will be 
very stubborn and complain about 
NATO expansion right to the end. hop- 
ing to get more concessions. But they 
have to realize. that even if the talks stall 
on foe charter, NATO expansion will 
still go ahead on schedule. ’ ’ 
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Workers Join Protests in Belgrade 

Organized Group Marches Over Elections for the First Time 


Cm ^*°"Sk#Fm,Da pa[ i la 

Of S E tP R ^ DE — An organized group 

S&tsssaB 

;We were also here before,'’ as in- 
*vJduals. said the presideuTof an as- 
wia&on of independent unions, Rade 
Ragovaaovic. “But for the first time 

wday^ we are here in an organized 
way. 

Ucaders of the association sa id d int 


about 10,000 workers had been taking 
part in daily rallies by students and 
opposition groups since Mr. Milo- 
sevic's government annulled victories 
by the opposition in local elections. 

Thousands of workers marched Wed- 
nesday behind a trade union banner in a 
show of unity that Mr. Radovanovic 
predicted would shake Mr. Milosevic 
and his deputies. Up to 150,000 people a 
day have protested in Belgrade, but the 
mainly middle-class protesters had pre- 
viously failed to attract significant sup- 
port from workers. 


Watching Karadzic Ride By 

NATO Force Takes No Action on Police Sighting 


Reuters 

SARAJEVO, Bosnia-Heizegovina 

Internationa] police in Bosnia said 
Wednesday that they had spotted the 
accused war c riminal Radovan 
Karadzic under armed escort but that 
the NATO-led force took no action to 
arrest him. 

International police monitors saw 
Mr. Karadzic in a Jeep on Monday, 
escorted by heavily armed special po- 
lice in the Serbian government seat of 
Pale, a spokesman for die UN police 
said at a news briefing. 

“In the back seat with die window 
open tbe monitors saw one of the most 
wanted men on the planet, Radovan 
Karadzic, enjoying the view,” the 
spokesman, Alexander Ivanko, said. 

Local police stopped traffic at a 
junction shortly before Mr. Karad- 
zic's convoy of four vehicles arrived, 
and the convoy headed in the direction 
of his headquarters at a diesel engine 
factory in Pale, Mr. Ivanko said. 

The international monitors imme- 
diately informed the NATO-led peace 
force of the sighting, he said. 

The North Atlan tic Treaty Orga- 
nization chose not to mount an op- 
eration to arrest Mr. Karadzic at the 
Famos factory and never seriously 
considered it, said Major Brett Boudr- 
eau, a NATO spokesman. 

"We received the report.” he said. 

‘ Tm not aware of us doing anything 
in particular in the sense that we 
didn’t put a guard around the Famos 
factory.” 

NATO commanders say peace- 
keeping troops will arrest any war 
crimes suspects they encounter dur- 
ing their normal duties, but they have 


ruled out “manhunts,” fearing pos- 
sible casualties and a backlash against 
the mission. 

Mr. Boudreau said the peacekeeping 
force took its orders from its political 
masters in tbe North Atlantic Council. 
But he added, "There is obviously 
some building pressure on the inter- 
national scene for something to be 
done.” 

“That pressure continues to mount 
and incidents like this will further that 
process along,” he said. 

The commissioner erf die interna- 
tional Police Task Force delivered a 
strong protest to the Bosnian Serb in- 
terior minister “expressing die UN’s 
dismay at die use of police to escort and 
provide traffic control far an indicted 
war criminal,’ ’ Mr. Ivanko said. 

The interior minister, Dragan Ki- 
jac, has refused to halt special police 
escorts for Mr. Karadzic and rejected 
demands from the international po- 
lice to attach the special police to a 
specific precinct, he said. 

A spokesman for the international 
high representative to Bosnia, Carl 
Bildt, said it was “outrageous” that 
Mr. Karadzic was roaming freely 
through Bosnia. 

Mr. Karadzic stepped down as 
president in July under international 
pressure but continues to wield in- 
fluence behind the scenes, political 
sources say. 

Tbe UN war crimes tribunal in Tbe 
Hague has charged him with crimes 
a gainst h umanity and genocide linked 
to the siege of Sarajevo, the capture of 
UN peacekeepers and the slaughter of 
up to 8,000 Muslim men from the 
Srebrenica enclave. 




Independent unions said that some of 
their 40.000 members in Belgrade had 
begun to demonstrate because of both 
election fraud and their demands for pay 
increases. 

The metalworkers’ union, which 
claims 400,000 members, announced 
strikes in eight factories in Serbia's 
main industrial centers, * although 
strikers were not present in the numbers 
hoped for by the organizers. 

Workers downed tools in six factories 
in Belgrade, one in the southern city of 
Nis and one in Mladenovac. south of the 
capital. 

The strikes are primarily econom- 
ically motivated, “but we are support- 
ing the students and opposition de- 
mands.” said Milan Nikolic of the 
metalworkers' union. 

“It is an old communist belief that 
when the workers come out against you, 
you are finished.” Mr. Radovanovic 
said. 

At the same time, international pres- 
sure on the Serbian leader mounted fol- 
lowing a personal statement by Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton urging Mr. Milosevic 
to recognize the results of the elections 
on Nov. 17. 

Mr. Clinton said Tuesday that “the 
voice of the people should be heard.” 

In Paris, a spokesman for the French 
Foreign Ministry said Wednesday that, 
despite the continuing protests, reim- 
posing economic sanctions against Bel- 
grade was not a serious option. They 
would harm the wrong people, the 
spokesman contended. (Reuters, AFP} 

■ Fund Dispute at Hague Court 

UN officials may dismiss 16 lawyers 
lent by the United States to the 
Yugoslav war crimes tribunal because 
Washington refuses to pay their ad- 
ministrative costs. The Associated Press 
reported from Tbe Hague. 

The funding dispute between tbe 
United Nations and Washington could 
rob tbe court of some of its top attorneys 
if it is not resolved before Wednesday. 

Negotiations are planned in the 
United States to try to prevent the mass 
dismissal, the court's spokesman, 
Christian Chartier, said Wednesday. 

The U.S. lawyers remain employed 
by Washington but are seconded to the 
tribunal. Under UN regulations, coun- 
tries donating staff have to pay their 
administrati ve costs, equivalent to about 
13 percent of what that staff member 
would earn if employed by the UN. 

Washington has refused to pay the 
costs, which amount to. less than 
$500,000 in the two years since the 
lawyers arrived in The Hague, Mr. 
Chartier said. 



Cm Brclwr/Agaur Fnm-ltau 

MERRY MEETING — Chancellor Helmut Kohl of Germany presid- 
ing Wednesday over a cabinet meeting amid Christmas decorations. 

Russia’s Defense Minister Gives Up 
His ‘General’ and Becomes a Civilian 


The Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Defense Minister Igor 
Rodionov gave up his military rank Wed- 
nesday and became the first civilian in 
decades to hold that position, as pan of a 
campaign to reform the military. 

Mr. Rodionov will continue as defense 
minister. President Boris Yeltsin’s office 
said. The 60-year-old army general was 
“dismissed from military service be- 
cause he reached tbe age limit,” a decree 
signed by Mr. Yeltsin said. 

The government wants the Defense 
Ministry under civilian control after de- 
cades of appointing generals to the post. 
Mr. Yeltsin has said civilian control of 
the ministry is heeded as pan of demo- 
cratic reforms and to ensure greater ac- 
countability. 

The president said Mr. Rodionov 
would “continue to tackle tbe most com- 
plex aspects of reform of the armed 
forces.” 

The Communist opposition immedi- 
ately denounced the move. 

“Of course, this is no good.” said 
Viktor Ilyukhin, a leading Communist 
lawmaker who heads the Security Com- 
mittee in the Duma, the lower house of 
Parliament 


“There is no discipline in the army 
even now.” he said. “Now, there will 
be a civilian minister of top of that.” 

He predicted a “mess in relations” 
between the minister and the top gen- 
erals despite Mr. Rodionov's own mil- 
itary background. 

Mr. Rodionov was appointed in July 
to help create a new, streamlined mil- 
itary to replace the massive military 
machine of the Soviet era. 

A number of generals have been fired 
under Mr. Rodionov, including some 
who publicly opposed cuts in the mil- 
itary. Some other senior generals have 
been removed, reportedly because Mr. 
Rodionov wanted their posts occupied 
by his own appointees. 

The government wants a smaller, 
professional army with better weapon' 
to replace the huge, conscript SovU 
Army. But it lacks funds for troops ad 
weapons because of the country’s eco- 
nomic crisis. 

The military is crippled by shortges 
and poor morale among officers and 
men. Soldiers go monLis withoiflpay. 
and thousands of officers have qi* be- 
cause they could not feed thei fam- 
ilies. 


BRIEFLY E U ROPE 


Farmers Reject 
Greece's Appeal 

ATHENS — A nationwide strike 
by Greek fanners entered its 14th 
day Wednesday, with roadblocks 
paralyzing the country as other 
workers rallied to protest against the 
government's austerity measures. 

The farm workers’ coordinating 
body rejected an appeal Tuesday by 
Prime Minister Costas Simitis to 
lift the roadblocks. Instead, the 
farmers called on other farm work.- . 
ers’ organizations to reinforce their 
roadblocks. 

About 80 roadblocks were still in 
place across the country, although . 
several roads were reopened in the. 
south. (AFPj 

Swiss Speed Probe 

ZURICH — The Swiss Parlia- 
ment gave final approval Wednes- 
day to speeding ahead with a.- 
sweeping study of Swiss financial 
dealings with Nazi Germany and 
the fate of Jewish wealth stashed in 
Swiss banks during the Holocaust . 

Both houses of Parliament 
waived the normal three-month . 
waiting period for laws to take. ; 
force, slowing a panel of inde- 
pendent experts to begin their probe 
of the wartime role of Switzerland . 
early text year. (Reuters) 

Italian 6 Slandered ’ 

MILAN — Umberto Bossi, lead- 
er of the secessionist Northern p 
Letgue, was indicted Wednesday 
or charges of slandering the pres-. 
i6nt of Italy. 

Mr. Bossi was cited for a speech 
ji which he accused President 
Jscar Luigi Seal faro of putting" 
pressure on prosecutors to block a 
corruption investigation of leaders . 
of the now-disbanded Communist- . 
Party, the ANSA news agency said.. ' 
Trial was set for next OcL 30. (API - 

UJL Official to Quit - 

LONDON — A junior minister in 
the British Treasury, David Willetts, ' 
said Wednesday he would resign - 
after being strongly criticized by fel- 
low members of Parliament inves- * 
tigating allegations of "sleaze.” 

He was being investigated in 
connection with allegations that a 
former minister took cash in return . 
for asking parliamentary questions .. 
on behalf of Mohamed al Fayed, the 
owner of Hanods. ( Reuters ) 
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Aligning the financing needs 
of capital goods exporters and importers. 


THE CHALLENGE. The State of Qatar 
has commissioned a major power transmis- 
- aon plant from a consortium of companies 

from 3 European countries. The financing of 
*1 * the project, which totals US$931 million, has 

been successfully arranged by ABN AMRO 
' Bank, as joint lead arranger, in close consul- 
tation with all parties in both the exporting 

?• 1 and importing countries. Hie total multi- 

souited financing package, including a U5$ 
... - : 175 million MT commercial loan, covers the 

- • * contract price, interest during construction 

and premiums of the buyer credits, tt consists 
/ of 3 tranches backed by the three EGAs invol 

. ve d. The comprehensive financing package 

T>0 T ’ ; j not only meets the needs of the exporting 

- companies, but also allows the importing 
» country to have access to direct financing of 

. a large portion of the contract for local costs. 
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Our Export Finance Network i- work for you 


THE SUPPORT. Such aligning is possi- 
ble thanks to ABN AMRO Bank's extensive 
Export Finance Network. Dedicated teams 
in 16 major exporting countries and m 20 
emerging countries, put the bank in an 
unparalleled position to harmonise the 
needs of both exporting and importing cus- 
tomers - a dual approach which is unique 
in the world orexport finance, what's more, 
given abn amro Bank's local presence in 
all world markets, multisourced financing 
can be effectively arranged and offered. 
All this coupled with detailed experience of 
the inner workings of ECAs. backed up by 
a strong practical knowledge of both in- 
ternational and local regulations as well 
as a considerate integration into local 
business cultures, ensures both exporters 
and importers a high degree of expertise. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT HOW OUR INTERNATIONAL NETWORK CAN WORK FOR YOU. CONTACT US. M S F. VOSKENS. 
SVP GLOBAL EXFORT & MULTISOURCED FINANCE, TEL (31-20) 6Z?5338. FAX 131-20] 6286317. 


ABNAMRO * The Network Bank 
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Setback for Cheap Fusion Power 


California condors, like this one at the Los Angeles Zoo, will he released in the wild north of the Grand Canyon. 

a . \ 

The Fateful Flight of the Condor 



By Verne G. Kopyioff 

■ Nc h Yo rk Times Sotw 

V ERMILION CLIFFS, 

ona — Atop a red sandsiine 
escarpment half a mile atnVe 
the rolling desert of northern 
Arizona, six California condos 
stretched their enormous wings aril 
gazed out from a pen at the ruggec 
scrubland, plateaus and pinon forests ot^ 
their new home range. 

IF all goes according to plan, these \ 
majestic vultures will be released into 
the wild here 30 miles (about 50 ki- 
lometers) north of the Grand Canyon on 
Thursday as part of an intensive 15-year 
effort to save the species from extinc- 
tion. It will be the first rime scientists 
'have tried to establish a colony of the 
condors. North America's largest bird, 
outside of California. 

The event will marie a modest ad- 
vance in the condor's recovery, and 
culminates nearly a year of sometimes 
bitter negotiations between biologists 
and local residents who feared the gov- 
ernment would interfere with the area’s 
ranching, logging and mining with 
overzealous measures to protect the 
birds from danger. 

Fighting off a legal challenge by of- 
ficials from San Juan County. Utah, in 
the state's southeastern comer, which 
delayed the project for several months, 
scientists have nearly completed ac- 
climating the young condors to their 
new surroundings. 

“I can’t wait for one of the birds to 
catch a thermal and go almost out of 
sight," whispered Bill Heinrich, a bio- 
logist with the Peregrine Fund, a wild- 
life organization based in Boise. Idaho, 
that is managing the release. 

“To see three or four of them circling 
overhead above the cliffs will be amaz- 
ing.’' said Mr. Heinrich, who sat in a 
camouflaged blind near the birds' pen so 
they would grow accustomed to human 
contact. 

A condor's wingspan can measure 
nearly 10 feet (3 meters), making the 
bird a graceful glider that can soar up to 
1 50 miles a day in search of carrion like 
deer, cattle and sheep. Adults have 
mostly black feathers, with orange 
heads, and can weigh 20 pounds (9 
kilograms). Juveniles are almost all 
black. 

T HE condor's territory once in- 
cluded much of the United 
States and parts of Canada and 
Mexico. Bones dating back 
10,000 years show that condors once 
nested near the release site and an- 
ecdotal evidence put them in Arizona as 
late as the 1920s. 

But human encroachment, mainly 
hunting and pesticides, caused the 
condor population to drop precipitously, 
and by the early 1 980s only 23 birds 
remained in the world. To keep the 
condor from becoming extinct like the 
dodo, scientists captured the few re- 
maining wild condors living in the 
coastal mountain ranges of Southern 
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Calitrnia and put them in an existing 
captiv breeding program. 

By 991. ihe7r numbers had reboun- 
ded er«ugh for scientists to begin a 
release program, which has been 
largely vccessful despite some con- 
spicuous mishaps. Several condors 
were eleopcuted when they flew into 
power I in, (scientists now put fake 
power pok in their pens that deliver 
mild electroshocks on contact to teach 
them to stajplear) and one died after 
drinking antoeze. There are now 17 
condors in in wild, and 104 more in 
captivity. \ 

Scientists Ijieve that a second 
condor colonywil) help the species 
survive a cata^>phe like ” 
harsh weather 
single popuia 
condor's free-rj 


every few days for the condors to eat, 
gradually making the carcasses harder 
to find as a sort of hunting lesson before 
tapering off after two years. The feed- 
ings serve to keep the condors from 
wandering too far, and make them easier 
to track with radio transmitters fitted to 
their wings. 

Condors prefer living on high ledges 
to catch the rising wind currents and to 
take advantage of nesting caves in the 
rocky crags. The released birds could 
eventually roam the canyonlands of 
southern Utah and the Grand Canyon. 

Almost inevitably, they will alight on 
private land, which initially alarmed 
many Arizona and Utah residents who 
feared business-killing regulations. 
Residents of this region are known for 
their anti-government sentiment, espe- 
cially opposition to federal laws like the 
Endangered Species Act. 

For example, many people blame 
federal logging restrictions for the clos- 
ing of a lumber mill in nearby Fredonia, 
Arizona, in the early 1990s. The re- 
strictions were imposed to protect the 
habitat of the Mexican spotted owl and 
the goshawk. Joy Jordan, a civic ac 
tivist from Fredonia. was one of those 
skeptical about the reintroduction of 
the condors. 

“Are we going to be put in Jail if we 
hit a condor eating a road kill?" she 
asked. “And what if one drowned in a 
cattle trough? Would we have to pay a 
fine?" 


phe like disease or 
it could wipe out a 
ft. Moreover, the 
$ng ways inevitably 
put them near dan\rous urban areas in 
California. \ i 

The ledges hertipn the Vermilion 
Cliffs, which jut fronhe plahtin a sheer 
face for nearly 40 \jles arit^are ac- 
cessible by a runediirt road\ are so 
remote that the birds wll probably en- 
counter only isolated inch houses and 
tiny Indian villages. 

“We think this is a otter pla 
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O ease fears, officials from the 
Fish and Wildlife Service held 
several public meetings to ex- 
plain a plan to designate the 
condor as an “ experimental, nonessen- 
tial" animal. A similar agreement was 
used to reintroduce wolves into Yel- 
lowstone National Park. 

Under the plan, animals are con- 
sidered expendable and do not affect 
land regulations or development. Wild- 
life officials also signed a letter with 
local governments that said they would 
remove the condors from the area if their 
nonessential status was changed. 

The plan satisfied, or at least mol- 


any we have tried." saidftr. LloydCitt, lified. most residents like Ms. Jordan, 
the Peregrine Fund’s sconce direror who plans to attend the condors’ release, 
and a former leader of tk condor \d~ , ' JBut the Fish and Wildlife Service did 
visory board. “I’m optimise. I will ft?l not talk to officials in San Juan County, 
(ike a fool if they fly over Vat cliff aid who later filed the lawsuit, 
crash.” \ 1 \ Bill Redd, a San Juan county com- 

The two male and four ftmaie cot? missioner who participated in the court 
dors to be released are five nonths arid, challenge, said: “We know about the 
six months old, and have ndrer flown', kangaroo rat in California, the riparian 
any distance longer than a fight pen. \habitats on the East Coast and that 
Young condors, rather than oiler ones \i on sense about the spotted owl in 
that are set in their ways, wer^chosen Vashington and Oregon. We are a rural 
because ot the need to adapt if they are to Sunty and we depend on the land. ’ ' 
survive. As a result of the condors '-it will be perhaps five or six yej 


inexperience, Mr. Heinrich said, 'fie re- 
lease will probably be anticliniactic. 
The condors will probably fly to Wne 
higher roosts 50 yards from their pe^, he 
said, pointing to a few large boulders, or 
just hop on the ground. \ 

Not surprisingly, the condors will ti 
be self-sufficient for some rime, if ev« 
Scientists will lay out stillborn calvt 


perhaps tive or six years 
Bjpre scientists know whether the in- 
duction of condors into Arizona has 
successful. By then, tbe birds will 
be Vj enough to breed. 

''tching the condors scratch and 
" u ^in the bolding pen, then lifting 
thcuVads as a golden eagle circled 
overfVj, Mr. Heinrich said. “They’re 
definis, ready ro go. " 
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Loose Screw Caused 
Shuttle’s Hatch to Jam 

CAPE CANAVERAL. Florida (AP> 
— A loose screw caused a hatch on space 
shuttle Columbia to jam and kept the 
crew from taking a pair of space walks, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration said Wednesday. 

The screw fell out if its hole and 
became embedded in the gears, of the 
hutch, probably during liftoff. NASA 
said. A second screw in the braking 
mechanism for the hatch handle also 
cume loose but remained in place, he 
said. Engineers discovered rite loose 
quarter-inch screws after removing the 
gear box from the hatch and taking it 
apart. 

Columbia returned to Eanh on Sat- 
urday after an 18-day science mission. 
Two space walks intended as dress re- 
hearsals for space-station construction 
had to be canceled because of the stuck 
hatch. 

NASA is debating whether to remove 
the gear boxes on the hatches inside the 
Shuttle Atlantis on the launch pad, to 
make sure all the screws are light. At- 


lantis is due to fly to the Russian space 
station Mir to pick up John Blaha. an 
American astronaut who has been living 
on the outpost since September. 


Aleutian Volcano Erupts 

ANCHORAGE ( AP) - — A volcano at 
the tip of the Alaska Peninsula has erup- 
ted into a “code red" alert, hurling 
gritty volcanic ash high into the at- 
mosphere. 

Pavlof Volcano, in the Aleutian vol- 
canic ate. began shooting ash above 
15,000 feet (4.600 meters) on Tuesday 
and possibly to 25,000. 

The increase in activity prompted the 
Alaska Volcano Observatory' increase 
the alert level to red. the top of its scale. 
Pavlof lies along the air route for flights 
to Asia and its eruptions can throw ash 
into the path of passing airliners. 


A Clue to Migraines 

LONDON (Reuters) — Chemicals 
that cause inflammation may be respon- 
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Benefits of M^ esium 

CHICAGO [ AP) vnesium given 
to pregnant women lot high Wood 
pressure and prematurely. _ ^ 

shaiply reduce the risk dT rebrai ^ 

and retardation in their a „ ov . 
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By Malcolm W. Browne 

/Vrw York Times Service 

N EW YORK -~ Dreams of 
cheap and unlimited electric 
power from die fusion of hy- 
drogen atoms have been jol- 
ted with the disclosure of calculations 
casting doubt on the performance of a 
projected $10 billion international re- 
actor. 

The journal Science reported that a 
team of American fusion experts had 
calculated that the International Thermo- 
nuclear Experimental Reactor, or ITER, 
would noi produce appreciable power if 
buil! according to present plans. 

The international consortium devel- 
oping the reactor hopes to complete the 
machine around 2015. If successful, the 
reactor would ignite a fusion reaction 
and produce up to 1-5 billion watts of 
power, demonstrating the feasibility of 
exploiting hydrogen fusion for large- 
scale power generation. 


But complex calculations by Dr. Wil- 
liam D. Dorland and Dr. Michael Kotsch- 
enreuther of the University of Texas at 
Austin and Dr. Michael Alan Beer and 
Dr. Gregory W. Hammettat the Princeton 
Plasma Kiyacs Laboraioiy in New Jersey 
suggest that previously 1 un anticip ated 
obstacles could prevent {he ITER ma- 
chine from working as planned- 

“This is not a showstopper for JTER 
or the development of fision power," 
Dr. Dorland said in an interview. “But it 
does mean that design charges probably 
would be necessary. There are ways for 
fixing the problems we have discovered, 
and some of these ways have been suc- 
cessfully tested on existing machines. 
However, if ITER is built as presently 
planned, we believe the reactor will not 
sustain a reaction producing much more 
power than is put into it." \ 

Dr. Kotschenreuthersaid that although 
tbe calculations by tbe University of 
Texas and Princeton group raised major 
questions about the practicabibty of the 


reactor’s design, the new mathematical 
approach offered the designers a tool for 
analyzing and controlling the turbulence 
likely to spoil fusion reactions. 

“This opens the possibility of build- 
ing a sma ller, more efficient machine 
than ITER, in which turbulence would 
be much less troublesome titan in the 
present ITER design." he said. 

Fusion, the joining together of atoms, 
is the process that powers tbe sun, the 
stars and thermonuclear weapons. Al- 
though large pulses of fusion power 
have been produced by many exper- 
imental reactors since the 1950s, a sus- 
tained fusion "bum" producing signi- 
ficant yields of useful power has yet to 
be igni ted. 

The ITER machine would be the most 
ambitious effort yet made to achieve a 
sustained fusion reaction in a magnet- 
ically confined plasma. The new cal- 
culations may me an tha t unless its design 
is changed, tire ITER cannot work as 
hoped. 



A wide variety of weekly features 


MONDAY 


♦ Monday Sports: 

Full weekend results of all major 
international sporting events. 

♦ Capital Markets: 

Carl Gewirtz, Europe's most respect- 
ed Euro-market analyst, forecasts 
developments in the foreign exchange 
markets. 


♦Thinking Ahead: 
Reginald Da 


Up-to-date developments on Internet 
and network communications. 

TUESDAY 

♦ Style: 

Suzy Menkes reports on the world of 
fashion, lifestyle issues and creative 
design. 

♦ International Stock Markets: 

An analysis of global investment 
strategies. 


Reginald Dale sets the world’s eco- 
nomic agenda. 

WEDNESDAY 

♦ Stage/Entertainment: 

London and New York theater, opera, 
concerts, pop music, jazs, along with 
book and movie reviews, this section 
details entertainment options afl over 
the world. 

♦ Media Markets: 

Global developments in marketing, 
advertising ana media. 

THURSDAY 

♦ Health/ Science: 

From technology to space exploration, 
from recent medical discoveries to 
how the human brain functions, this 
page provides up-to-date information 
on new scientific developments. 

♦ International Manager: 

Creative solutions to cross-border 
management challenges. 


wremnoKAi. 


FRIDAY 


♦Lelsnre: 

Travel deals, art exhibits, restaurant 
reviews, movie guides and more. A 
weekly guide to your leisure time, 
regardless of where in the world you 
may be travelling. 

♦ Wall Street Watch: 

Analysis of developments in the 
American market from a sophisticat- 
ed international perspective. 

SATURDAY 

♦Art: 

Souren Melikian’s world-renowned 
coverage of the world's art market- 
place. 

♦ Economic Scene: 

.An overview of forces reshaping the 
world economy. 

♦The Money Report: 

For individual investors whose inter 1 
csts extend beyond their national or 
regional economies. 
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Orbiting Bicyde Built for 2? Space Fitness Takes Off 
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By WHUam J. Broad 
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New research on how people react to 
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gravity s pull. Muscles, heart function 

bI ?? d red blood ceH nnvftir*,™, 

and the immune 
■weakened when 


blood cell production 
’’ system are us uall y 
Ka „ t , , --- “rronauts first step 

^nL 0010 ^r*’ 3 surface. V 

t)ne of die worst repercussions is the 
continuous loss of bone mineral in space 
—-at the rate of 1 percent to 1 5 percent a 
month — especially from the hip and 


!°Vr spine. If ucorrecied. this trend 
cow prevent Ion space voyages. 

Fperts say a ip lo Mars, a year or 
two ach way. caies the risk of leaving 
fp -rtronaut cppled upon return. 
“Weve leametthai bone loss from 
selectd sites onhe skeleton is a prob- 
lem tlu we sri! don't have a solution 
to,' ’ L. Frank ^lzmao. director of life 
scienct researc at the National Aero- 
nautiteand Spre Administration, said 
in an nerview 

Bt fiASAnd its advisers say they 
tie vers of finding what may be 
le way > prevent a wide range of 
*: Nothing fancy or high- 
boils own to hard exercise, the 
idem of pumping iron. 

'au now tend to do endurance 
types bf eercise. including cycling, 
rowintandvalking on a treadmill, that 
stress ernics and stamina. But a wide 
is developing among space 
physiofats and NASA officials that 
this apptch is wrong and needs io be 


supplemented by strenuous workouts 
that increase mechanical stress on as- 
tronauts* muscles. So solid is the agree- 
ment dial NASA is developing and test- 
ing a wide range of new exercise gear 
that will revolutionize human activity in 
space and should produce regular chor- 
uses of grunts and deep inhalations as 
astronauts push themselves to the limit. 

“The program is starting to come 
around.'* said Dr. Kenneth Baldwin, an 
exercise physiologist at the University 
of California at Irvine and head of a 
NASA task force on combating space 
illnesses. “The question is how quickly 
they're going to factor it in/* 

In October, the American College of 
Sports Medicine issued a report calling 
on NASA to put greater emphasis on 
resistive exercise as a way to promote 
astronauts' health. Such attention is im- 
perative. the panel wrote, given the 
emerging era of long-term space flight. 

“No question, that's the way to go,'* 
said Dr. Michael Greenisen. director of 
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Reich the summit 


' For the meeting of the minds 
highest level, the exchange of idea 
and debate of issues, for the bujdin 
of relationships and pursuit of wper 

tunitio*. , 

Maximizing value for bom do. 
«atts and sponsors is the prptupi 
objective of International flerdd 
Tribune summits and ronferloces- 
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.Association with events of this 


and experts in economic thinking and 
the development of business under- 
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rations. • field. They come from industry, bank- 

l (n vestment- summits — opening iug and finance, government agen- 
drors to major business opportu- cies, consultancies, academia ancftht 
nties. Our program of regional law. 
investment summits provides the 
hghest level of contact between the 
rgion’s key government and busi- 
less figures and the delegates and 
sponsors attending the events. The 
fact that governments regard these 
lummits as integral to their efforts to 
ittract investment is a measure of 
heir importance and effectiveness. 

Creating the right forum* We- 
invite onto our platforms world lead- 
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exercise countermeasures at NASA’s 
Johnson Space Center in Houston, 
which is responsible for astronauts and 
their health. "I think we can maintain 
physiological function through exercise 
protocols for any length of time re- 
quired. Bone is responding nicely to 
exercise. It's a problem, no question. 
But all the players in the space medicine 
business — the agency and the aca- 
demics — fairly well believe that if we 
can get a countermeasure that works for 
muscle, it will work for bone, too." 

One former astronaut who agrees 
strongly is Dr. Norman Thagard, who 
spenr I IS days in space last year as the 
first American to visit the Russian space 
station. Mir, for a long period. He lost up 
to 1 1 .7 percent of his bone mineral and 
17.5 pounds of muscle and weight, but 
he says that the accumulating lessons 
from recent flights will allow’ future 
astronauts to fare much better. 

“If you exercise hard, 1 believe you 
can keep from losing muscle mass,” he 
said in an interview. “It looks entirely 
possible to send somebody on a Mars 
mission." 

A PARADOX of the space age 
is that people have spent a 
great deal of lime in orbit yet 
understand little about how to 
prevent the ills that bedevil space trav- 
elers. By now more than 300 American 
and Russian astronauts have logged lit- 
erally decades in space. Nonetheless, 
scientists have only sketchy ideas about 
the causes and cures of space ailments 
like nausea, anemia, lethargy, head- 
aches. disorientation, fatigue, depres- 
sion, motion sickness, heart palpitations, 
weakened defenses against infectious 
disease and losses of blood volume, 
muscle mass and bone density. 

Space medicine is now at a aiming 
point, however, thanks largely to the 
new era of East-West cooperation. 

Over the decades, the Russians set all 
the duration records as they operated a 
series of 10 orbiting outposts. But the 
end of the Cold War, and new Russian 
openness, revealed that the measuring 
instruments on the outposts were crude 
at best, as was the biomedical study of 
astronauts and their extraterrestrial ills. 

By contrast, the American space pro- 
gram, with its winged shuttles, has great 
biomedical gear. But it provides scam 
information because shuttle astronauts 
are often just beginning to adapi to 
weightlessness by the time they come 
spelling back home. 

Then, starting in early 1995, Amer- 
icans began to live aboard the Russian 
Mir station, the first of seven astronauts 
being Dr. ThaganL The second was Dr. 
Shannon W. Lucid. And John E. Blaha. 
a retired Air Force colonel, is now 
aboard Mir for a four-month tour. 




Source- Space Cycle 
I Dust ration by 1st van Banyai 

Experts say the combination of Rus- 
sian spacecraft and American biomed- 
ical equipment is beginning to produce 
the first real understanding of the fate of 
humans as space travelers. 

Lessons from the cooperative East- 
West flights are already starting to im- 
prove astronauts' moods and health. 
NASA scientists say. During her flight. 
Dr. Lucid fared better overall than Dr. 
Thagard: She maintained her body 
weight and lost less muscle mass and 
bone mineral than he did even though 
she was aloft 73 days longer. 

Dr. Lucid was “much more in com- 
pliance with exercise." said Dr. 
Greenisen of the Johnson Space Center. 
"In genera], her flight was positive 
across the board and she was phenom- 
enal in her willingness to comply. She 
met and exceeded the performance, and 
that showed up back on the ground." 

Dr. Lucid, while confessing to a 
yearning for junk food, put in hundreds 
of hours on Mir's treadmill and sta- 


tionary bicycle, apparently 
bent on staying in prime health. 

On SepL 27. Dr. Lucid, a 53- 
year-old biochemist, returned to Earth 
and walked out of the space shuttle, 
propped up by helpers but under her 
own power. Later, she looked relaxed 
and cheerful in the astronaut quarters at 
the Kennedy Space Center as she sat on 
a reclining chair with legs crossed, 
laughing and showing good humor 
about her delayed return to Earth and 
delayed reunion with her husband and 
three grown children. 

Experts say the Russian exercise re- 
gime is slightly different from the one 
on the shuttle but that, like its American 
counterpart- 11 still puts the main em- 
phasis on aerobic conditioning and en- 
durance training. One difference is that 
for eight hours each day the Russians 
wear a special dark suit known as the 
Penguin whose bungee cords exercise 
leg and torso muscles. 

The idea of encouraging much harder 
exercise as a countermeasure to space ills 
began to emerge about a decade ago and 
was pioneered in pan by Dr. Baldwin of 
the University of California. His studies 
suggested that astronauts could combat 
muscle atrophy by performing exercises 
with heavy resistance in an effort to boost 
production of a specific form of the 
muscle protein myosin. 

Recently, NASA conducted a study 
in which a person confined to a bed for 
four months was able to avoid loss of 
muscle mass and bone mineral by work- 
ing out regularly in a program of heavy 
resistive exercise. 

ASA is now developing and 
testing an array of exercise 
gear to help orbiting astro- 
nauts work up heavy sweats, 
although none are yet in use. Even- 
tually. though, spacecraft interiors are 
likely to look more like gyms and health 
clubs (with odors to match) than the 
sterile fantasies of science fiction. 

One device being tested has a lifting 
bar connected to a hydraulic system that 
resists movement while measuring ex- 
actly how much effort is going into the 
action. Also under study is a variation 
with electric motors. 

Larger devices are also under de- 
velopment that would not only provide 
arduous exercise but also produce an 
artificial field of gravity, which is con- 
sidered to be the ultimate countermeas- 
ure to space illnesses. These devices are 
basically bicycles built for two that re- 
volve around a central point to act as 
whirling centrifuges, producing a heavy 
workout and the benefits of gravity at 
the same time. 

"The space bike is a cool thing," said 
Dr. Sulzman of NASA headquarters. 
“It's a very intriguing idea." 
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EROS, MAGIC AND 
THE MURDER OF 
PROFESSOR CULIANU 

By Ted Anton. Illustrated. 301 
pages. $24.95. Northwestern 
University Press. 

Reviewed by 
Richard Bernstein 

D URING the 16 years be- 
tween 1976 and 1992, 
the Committee to Protect Jour- 
nalists says, 13 writers were 
murdered in the United States. 
Most were members of emigre 
communities caught up in vi- 
cious struggles that seem ut- 
terly obscure to outsiders. 

One of those victims. 
Surely one of the most in- 
teresting. was loan Culianu, a 
Romanian-born scholar of the 
history of religion, who was 
shot to death in gangland style 
in 1991 in the men's room 
near his office at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The story of Culianu 's life 
and death, absorbingly and 
sensitively told by Ted An- 
ton, in “Eros, Magic and the 
Murder of Professor Culi- 
anu,'' combines politics and 
scholarship against a back- 
ground of international in- 
trigue and violence. 

Anton's investigation of 
the Culianu murder is entirely 
different from most of the 
Hue-crime stories you are 
ever likely to read. Indeed, 
telling this story led Amon, an 
associate professor in nonfic- 
tion writing at DePaul Uni- 
versity, into several unusual 
realms. 

One of them, the most cen- 
tral, is the Byzantine blood 
sport of Romanian politics as 
it has taken shape since the 
1989 uprising in which the 
Communist leader, Nicoloe 
Ceausescu, was overthrown. 
Another is the arena of eso- 
teric scholarly investigation 
to which Culianu devoted his 
life. A third is the extraordin- 
ary personality of the brilliant 
Culianu himself, a man 
whose persona] and intellec- 
tual quests embody many of 
the tragic elements of late 
20th-century life. 

Amon begins with the 
murder itself, which took 
place on a bright May after- 
noon on the campus of the 
University of Chicago, where 
Culianu enjoyed a cultish 
status as a serious student of 
myths, the occult and magic. 
The killing was carried out 
professionally with a small - 
caliber Benetta pistol of the 
sort that can fit into a wo- 
man's handbag — a very un- 
common murder weapon. 


The crime has never been 
solved, though the accumu- 
lation of Anton’s evidence 
rather strongly suggests that 
the Romanian security ser- 
vices, or some emigre nation- 
alist sect, engineered it. Why 
they would have wanted to do 
so, and why Culianu, rather 
than another dissenting Ro- 
manian intellectual in exile, 
was the victim are the central 
questions posed by Anton, 
and he plunges into his sub- 
ject’s biography to find the 
answer. 

Culianu, bom in 1950 in 
Iasi, a cultural center near the 
Soviet border, was the child 
of a formerly aristocratic fam- 
ily of intellectuals and schol- 
ars that had been stripped of 
just about everything by the 
country’s Communist rulers. 
Anton ’s account of the youog 
Culianu ’s efforts to cope with 
the barren cultural environ- 
ment of his country is utterly 
absorbing. 

The security police, known 
as Sec uri tare, tried to recruit 
him. He won a scholarship to 
study in Italy but was turned 
down for an exit permit. Culi- 
anu took refuge from these 
stifling circumstances by 
studying Indian mysticism, as- 
trology. the haunting stories of 
the Argentine writer Jorge Lu- 
is Borges and, most important, 
a few Renaissance philosoph- 
ers of magic, eras and the oc- 
cult whose woks he pondered 
for the rest of his life. 

“Here he found the pos- 
sibility of meaningful rebel- 
lion for him — not outward, 
but inward," Anton writes. 
“Culianu found in magic a 
potential release from all 
forms of power, even the limit 
of time or identity. 

Eventually, in 1972. the 
young scholar was able to get 
an exit visa, and he went to 
Italy to accept a summer 
scholarship. There, he defec- 
ted. and after several months 
in an internment camp for un- 
documented foreigners he 
embarked on a remarkable 
academic career, striving to 
uncover the hidden arche- 
types that produced the 
world's religions, writing a 
series of books in four lan- 
guages and enjoying a rapid 
rise into the intellectual firm- 
. ament. 

Crucial in this was his emer- 
gence as die most important 
protege of a fellow Romanian 
exile. Mircea Eliade. of the 
University of Chicago. Eliade, 
two generations older than 
Culianu. was a hero back 
home, a man whose mystical 
early writings inspired a right- 
wing cultural revolution 


among the proto-fascist Ro- 
manian Iron Guard, a fact that 
Eliade himself kept secret for 
decades. 

When the former Secur- 
itate essentially took control 
of Romania after the over- 
throw of Ceausescu. Culianu 
for the first time went into 
outspoken political opposi- 
tion. using his mastery of 
rhetoric and his prestige as 
Eliade's legatee to write a 
series of articles savagely de- 
nouncing the Securitaie and 
the destruction of Romania’s 
hopes for the future. 

Anton's reconstruction of 
Culianu 's life, in short, is a 
demonstration of motive. It 
points at all the reasons the 
new Romanian regime or its 
supporters in North America 
might have wanted to get rid 
of him. 

But Anton also has a deep- 
er purpose, which is to forge a 
kind of intellectual and spir- 
itual unity out of both Culi- 
anu’s life and death, so that 
his entire biography and all 
the elements in it seem woven 
from a single strand: the ef- 
fort. inspired by Italian Re- 
naissance mystics like Giord- 


ano Bruno, to carve out a do- 
main of inner spiritual mean- 
ing by using the forces of eras 
and magic, or. put another 
way, the power of imagin- 
ation. 

This is an interesting but 
problematic approach, one 
difficulty being that Anton’s 
thumbnail sketches of Culi- 
anu's scholarship are cryptic 
and elusive, perhaps like the 
scholarship itself. 

It is an essentia] part of the 
effect of Anton's book that 
invisible forces of the sort that 
Culianu studied were at work 
in his own life, pushing him 
toward his destiny. The idea 
is intriguing, but it is a bit 
mysterious. 

Nonetheless. Amon has 
presented a fascinating por- 
trait of a brilliant individual, 
a kind of late 20th-century 
original, swept up in the 
darkest forces of recent 
times. loan Culianu was only 
41 when he was killed. There 
is no telling what we have 
lost because of his untimely 
death. 


Richard Bernstein is on the 
staff of The New York Times. 


By Alan Truscort 

ITA Rand won the Na- 
tional Swiss Team title 
during the Fall Nationals in 
San Francisco. 

On the diagramed deal 
from the final, Rand as South 
had a difficult bid when East 
impertinently raised his part- 
ner’s weak -two opening to 
the three level. This could 
have led to an 1,100-point 
penalty, but North would not 
have passed a double. 

Rand’s bid of three no- 
trump was sensibly aggres- 
sive. She could not afford to 
be shut out of die auction, and 
her partner was sure to have 
some values. 

She had a decision to make 
after winning the opening 
spade lead with dummy’s 
jack. Pinning her faith on the 
diamond finesse, she led the 
jack from dummy. If East had 
played low promptly, she 
would have had to consider 
taking the ace and hoping for 
good fortune in hearts and 
clubs. 

But East naturally played 
the diamond king, and after 
winning with the ace she 
could count eight tricks. She 
next tested hearts, and the fa- 
vorable break solved her 


problems. Eventually the fall 
of the club queen gave her an 
unimportant overtrick. 

In the replay, the expert 
South adopted another plan 
and was unlucky. He tested 
hearts immediately and dis- 
covered that he needed just 
one extra trick from the minor 
suits. 

On the last heart East threw 
a club and West a diamond. 
Declarer now concluded cor- 
rectly that the club length was 
on his right. He therefore 
cashed the'club king, finessed 
the jack and went down by 
two tricks. The Rand team 
gained 13 imps. 

NORTH 

♦ J 64 

A K52 

-> J72 

♦ KB6 

WEST (D) EAST 

* A Q 8 7 3 2 *10 9 

0 10 93 7J8B 

C-8i OK IBS 

+ Q3 * 10 9 752 

SOUTH 

♦ KS 

V Q74 

0 AQ963* 

*A J4 

Both sides were vulnerable. The bid- 
ding: 

West North East South 

2 * Pass 3 * 3 inLt. 

Pass Pass Pass 
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West led the spade seven. 
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In Warsaw 
For Business 


The Warsaw cityscape is 
For rapidly changing. New. for- 
travel* eign-finaneed office buifd- 
"Sardi ings and hotels are going 
Italian up. and buildings neglected 
Smera lor 50 years under commu- 
almosmism are undergoing face- 
Sardin lifts. 

I urges' Small businesses are 
Mediu springing up in Warsaw, 
culture ranging from street-comer 
teriou. 1 shoestring salesladies to 
back it hundreds of kiosks and 
The small shops. Poles love to 
55-kil complain even as they eon- 
coastli sum e: listen to the grum- 
nortbe bliug * n * e l° n S lines out- 
wit c side tbc niany new super- 
heat markets and department 
world stores appearing throughout 

yachts ^15^' . . . 

harbor P nvaie sector, in its 

Sart my*** forms, now 
, accounts for some 60 per- 
color cenl FPhsh economy, 
develc providing the best opportu- 
for tJw nil y to rnake money in diffi- 
^ ™ cult, changing times. 

and fo ' 

a har ® At a Glance 

hotels. 

O' vi * Warsaw is a relatively 
course easy city to grasp: It has 
Trent three main north-south 
preso't thoroughfares, crossed by 
tng fa* ^0 ma j n downtown arter- 
One ies. The restored old city is 
ders } in die northern part In the 
coasdi center are the main hotels 
can fi and offices, the air terminal 
cent c and central railway station, 
the S and nearby ministries. You 
bean can walk from one end of 
Sardir this central district to the 
Tall other in 20 minutes. The 
den a southern part of the city is 
structi attractive: the roads there 
nature lead toward the beautiful 
Buildi Lazienki Park, 
ored i The main diplomatic 
with I quarter is near the 
resuJr, Belvedere, which has been 
and e converted into a museum 
Augu* dedicated to Marshal Jozef 
edbrc Pilsudski, Poland's inter- 
Ljf e war leader. 

stark t Of the three main north- 
the co south roads, the most 
jther famous is the so-called 
/ouc: Royal Route, which starts 
nR jjj at Castle Square on the 
edge of the old city and 
rj, e { leads down Krakowskie 
terds Przedmiescie. a street lined 
heir i wi!h I®)®** 311(1 churches, 
olklr ‘^eluding the one housing 
Chopin’s um. The main 
isted Warsaw University is there. 

- with the Finance Ministry % 
dh r not far away on * 

0 ^ Swietokrzyska. The route “■ 
' "r 1 becomes Nowy Swiat 

} y *?. a Street, known as “Warsaw’s 
th’ 1 17 Fifth Avenue." with its Dior 
‘ he and Estee Lauder bou- 
, ra j tiques, pastry shops (stop at 
sland Blikle, now at its prewar 
location, for a paezek, a , 
Polish donut] and record 
j 311 h stores. It reaches 
leJui Jerozolimskie Avenue, the 
* second of the transversal 
ocks streets down from 
dand Swietokrzyska. Here, the 
fonz former headquarters of the 

1 the Communist Party has been 
al M partly transformed into 

Sar Warsaw's new stock 
ens : exchange. 

:spei The final section of the 

take old Royal Route runs along 
<pla Ujazdowskie Avenue, loca- 
rho tion of the prime minister's 
fe.” office and some embassies. 
Tht including the U.S. embassy. 
ie b The British, French and 
Kpf other embassies are nearby. 

T ih as is the Polish Parliament, 
Tht made up of the Sejm, the 
Uhe lower house, and the 
TCr Senate. 

u „ u In the summer, Lazienki 

Park is "as beautiful as Sl 
, - James's park and as big as 
LS | Hyde Park” in London - 
tyy. high praise, coming as it did 
from an English inhabitant 
*el Warsaw. 

^ Another north-south 
route is formed by 
g Marszalkowska Avenue. 

- which runs from the pretty 
. Ogrod Saski Park past the 

7" Palace of Culture Square. 

. lined on this side by depart- 
ment stores, and on to the 
business and diplomatic 
ll quarter in the south. This is 

the main commercial 
boulevard, which also 
ne crosses the transversal 
P c routes Swietokrzyska and 
Jerozolimskie. 

^ The third north-south 

; * L route, renamed Aieje Jana 
i, r Pawla 11 (formerly 
• u Marchlewskiego), is more 
■o of a fast traffic highway. 

0 Beyond the old town is 

1 another historical route, 

't called the Old Warsaw 


Route, which links the Old 
Tbwn Square via Freta 
Street to the New Town 
Market Square. This is 
tourist country but is never- 
theless an indispensable 
part of anyone's visit to 
Warsaw. 

Across the river is the 
Praga area, with its lower- 
income housing. the 
famous "thieves market” 
and the Tenth Anniversary 
Stadium, given over to trad- 
ing. Saska Kepa, to the 
south of the stadium, is a 
more middle-class area. 

Getting Around 

Warsaw buses and trams 
are very crowded, if cheap. 
Tickets are purchased 
beforehand at kiosks. This 
public transport is not rec- 
ommended for the visitor. 

Taxis are plentiful; make 
sure the meter is on when 
the ride starts. The so-called 
"mafia taxis.” which may 
charge For their return jour- 
ney as well, are more 
expensive. This breed is 
dying out. but still exists at 
the airport and near some 
major hotels. In the city, the 
average ride is under $5; 
pay only in zloties and tip 
10 percent 

The best idea is to use 
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one of the telephone taxi 
services, such as Supertaxi 
(Tel.: 9622), which stake 
their reputation on fast reli- 
able service and reasonable 
rates. 

Word 

Polish is spoken by near- 
ly 39 million Poles and 
large Polish communities 
overseas. Chicago has the 
second-largest Polish popu- 
lation after Warsaw, with 
around 800.000 people of 
Polish origin. There also are 
laige Polish communities in 
several West European 
countries, notably Britain. 
France and Germany. 

|| Wining & Dining 

"Poles don’t want to eat 
Polish food,” comments 
one longtime Western resi- 
dent of Warsaw. Certainly 
the leading hotels and those 
restaurants serving interna- 
tional cuisine are fashion- 
able, but visitors wiU find 
there’s more to Polish cui- 
sine than "greasy duck and 
chicken.” 

Specialties include vari- 
ous soups, barrzoz (beet- 
root soup), kapusniak (sour 
cabbage soup) and zurek 
(sour soup with pieces of 
cabbage). 

Other national dishes are 
bigos (cabbage stewed in 
red wine with pieces of 
meat and mushrooms), 
pierogi (dumplings stuffed 
with mushroom and cab- 
bage or meat), katlet sch- 
abowy (pork cutlet with 
stewed cabbage and pota- 
toes), and zrazy wolowe 
(beef fillets, rolled, with 
buckwheat gruel). 

Alcohol is expensive, 
with 18 percent added to 
the bill. One can eat well in 
Warsaw for $15 a head. 

Bazyliszek, 3/9 Old 
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“Business Travel wmt ITT Sheraton” 
was produced in its entirety 
by the Advertising Department 
of the International Herald Tribune. 

Program Director: Bill Mahder. 


Town Square. Tel: 311841. 
Western and Polish busi- 
ness clients celebrate here 
in “Old Warsaw” decor. 
Open till 1 A-M. on week- 
ends. Zurek and other 
Polish specialties. 

Belvedere, New 

Orangery, Lazienki Park. 
Tel.: 414806. Lovely sur- 
roundings. Traditional 
Polish and international 
cuisine. 

Fukier, 27 Old Town 
Square. Tel.: 311013. 
Mainly Polish cuisine, with 
a choice of international 
dishes. Seasonal dishes in 
the water garden in the 
summer. 

Gessler, 21 Old Town 
Square. Tel.: 311661. The 
former Krokodyl is now the 
location of Gessler, special- 
izing in international cui- 
sine, including Minis with 
caviar, duck arid good trout. 
There are two restaurants 
and a coffee shop. The 
basement restaurant opens 
at 10 AJVL and the more 
exclusive main restaurant at 
6 P.M. Live music (classical 
or jazz). Garden dining in 
summer. 

Kahlenberg, 54 U1 
Koszykowa (TPC Business 
Ceater). Tel.: 630-8850. 
Polish-Austrian cuisine, 
notably tafelspUz wiener - 
schnitzel and strudel. 
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Petit Trianon, 42 Piwna, 
Old Town. Tel.: 317313. A 
private restaurant with a 
limited but excellent menu 
- escargots, prawns and 
fresh fish. Comes recom- 
mended by the diplomatic 
and business communities. 

Starapolska. 8 Krakow- 
skie Przdmiescie. Tel.: 
269070. Good food, but the 
view is eveD better. 

Swietoszek. 6 Jezuicka. 
Tel.: 315634. A club, but 
you don't need to be a 
member to eat there. Have 
your hotel reserve a table 
for you. Excellent beef and 
traditional dishes served 
under a vaulted ceiling. 
One of the top three restau- 
rants in the city. Around the 
comer from the Old Town 
Square. 

( Calling Around 

Country code: 48. City 
code: 22. 

Warsaw is converting to 
seven-digit exchanges, but 
the process will take sever- 
al years. Quality of 
telecommunications 
remains poor. 

AT&T, Sprint and 
Komertei long-distance ser- 
vices are available. Dial 
901 to make international 
calls. 

• Ambulance; 999. 

•Fire: 998. 

• Police; emergencies: 997; 
non-emergencies: 262-424. 

• Tourist information and 
guides; 635- 1 88 1. 
•Airport: 

Flight information: 846- 
1700. 

• Radio taxis; 919. 

• Directory Assistance: 
913 (outside’ Warsaw: 912). 

Excerpted from the 
“International Herald 
Tribune Guide to Europe * 
(third edition, NTC 
Publishing) by Alan HOier 
and Roger Beardwood. 
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A Privileged Location in 
With ITT Sherito 


arsaw 


Among the many new 
buildings that have risen 
in Warsaw recently is one 
that business travelers to 
the booming city will be 
happy to hear about the 
brand-new Sheraton 
Warsaw Hotel & Towers, 
which opened its doors 
on May 7. 

The handsome hotel 
has a privileged location 
overlooking Marshal Ed- 
ward Smigfy-Rydz Park, 
right next to the Polish 
Parliament and dose to 
foreign embassies, gov- 
ernment buildings and 
the city's financial center. 
The Warsaw Internationa] 
Airport is only 12 kilome- 
ters away. 

One drawback of 
doing business tn 
Warsaw is Poland's out- 
dated telecom- 

munications facilities, 
which are in the process 
of being modernized. 
Guests at the Sheraton 
Warsaw Hotel & Towers 
won’t have to worry 
about not having access 
to essential communica- 
tions links to the home 


office, however: Every 
room In the new hotel is 
equipped with two IDD 
telephone lines, data 
port and a voice mes- 
sage system. 

the Sheraton Warsaw 
Hotel & Towers caters to 
all business needs, 
whether traveling execu- 
tives want to entertain 
their clients or hold meet- 
ings. The Grand Ball- 
room, with an area of 500 
square meters, can be 
divided into five smaller 
rooms, and there are 12 
additional meeting 
rooms. The boardroom 
can accommodate be- 
tween 15 and 45 people, 
and the 24-hour Business 
Center offers secretarial 
and translation services 
on request 

The hotel's 350 guest 
rooms have television 
sets with multilingual 
cable channels and are 
equipped with in-room 
safes. There are 65 
Towers Floor rooms, five 
Junior Suites, eight 
Deluxe Suites (three 
with kitchenettes), five 


Executive Suites and 
one Presidential Suite. 
Non-smoking rooms 
and rooms accessible to 
the disabled are also 
available. 

When it’s time to eat, 
the Sheraton Warsaw 
Hotel & Towers can sup- 
ply everything a guest's 
heart desires: In addition 
to 24-hour room service, 
there are no fewer than 
three in-house restau- 
rants to choose from, 
plus a cafe and a lobby 
bar for beverages. 

When if s time to relax 
or get a good workout, 
the hotel’s Health and 
Fitness Club offers 
sauna, massage and fit- 
ness facilities. 

Guests wont have to 
worry about their cars as 
the hotel has its own 
garage with parking 
space for 150 vehicles. 
For their personal needs, 
they can take advantage 
of the hotel’s in-house 
beauty salon, hairdresser 
and drugstore. 

In spite of the wealth of 
services offered by the 


■ dels are proud to offer access to 
jrviecs at competitive prices. 'With 
jack to the United States and over 
quickly and easily. Just dial the 
jer for toe country you are calling 
» connected to an English-speak- 
or voice prompt within seconds. 
F AT&T Access Numbers daily on 
International Herald Tribune. 

'll have access to a variety of ser- 
ssaging, teleconferencing and ou- 
reters. For ease and convenience, 
ills billed to any AT&T Card or to 
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If You’re travelling this winter, give vourseir a treat. With gifts from IT 1 
Sheraton. There's a lovelv gift in your room for you to enjoy or take home. A 
complimentary bottle or wine served when you dine in our restaurant. And 
best ot all, your companion siavs free. )ou II aiso benefit from our reduced 
Hot H enter Rates. \ahd not just for Christmas, but from December 1, id9o 
through February 15, 1 997. Choose Irom the hotels featured here, or nearly 
tib other desirable ITT Sheraton destinations across Europe including 
• V ten Madrid. And should you 

'Sendee for the iastesi; 

ed Kingdom 

0800-353535, Germany 0130-853535, France 0800-906555, 

Belgium 0800-13535 and Itaiv 1678-35033 or call vour trav- = AT&T 
es professional. Just ask tor Sheratons Hot Winter Rates. — 
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Developing Nations 
Resist WTO Scrutiny 

Malayshi Bars Group From Looking at Rights 


By Michael Richardson 

International Herald Trib une 

— As activist members 
rfihe Worid Trade Organization, led by 


izatioi 


— “Miiuait mis weex 

^ y fi ar ^. rrteetrag strong resistance — 
from developing coontries that 
fgr an extension of WTO scratiny of 
fahor standards, business comprfmrtn 
investment and bidding for government 
that could hurt tfapir interests. 

, wmie officials involved in running the 
^Eflnizanon’s first ministerial conference 
expressed confidence.that a deal could be 
worktti out, Agence France-Presse re- 
^ted early Thursday that delegates had 
feflfd to resolve their differences on a 
declaration, on labor standards. 

; Malaysia said that there was “no 
way it would let the WTO get involved 
m me issue of workers’ rights. 

■ Because the organization must op- 
«ate by consensus, such a strong ob- 
jection from one country could be 
enough to prevent agreement on the 
wording of the final declaration to be 
issued by the conference Friday. 

„ The United States, backed by France 
and a number of otter European nations, 
says the declaration should draw a link • 
between bade and labor gtarufamig 
Malaysia and many other develop- 
ing countries say such a move is a 
disguised form of protectio nism, using 
international trade rules and sanctions 
to raise Third World labor costs. 


. Rafidah Aziz, Malaysia’s minister of 
international trade and industry, said 
Malaysia would allow workers’ rights 
to be mentioned in die final declaration, 
provided it said that the issue did not 
belong in die WTO and should remain 
in the hands of die International Labor 
Organization. 

But delegates said the U.S.-led group 
was in sisten t that the or ganizatio n re tain 
some follow-up study role, if only in 
conjunction with the International 
Labor Organization. 

Mrs. Rafidah, who presides over an 
informal caucus of IS developing coun- 
tries, said the introduction of labor, in- 
vestment and competition issues had 
dominated the Singapore meeting and 
diverted attention from a review of ex- 
istini 


Everything is centered upon issues 
that shouldn't be there in the first 
place,*’ she said. 

Egypt, India, Pakistan and a number 
of other developing countries say they 
want any study on the connection be- 
tween trade and investment, cm the one 
hand, and trade and competition on the 
other to be carried out by the UN Con- 
ference on Trade and Development, not 
the World Trade Organization. 

Industrialized nations want toe new 
issues placed on the WTO agenda be- 
cause they regard them as vital adjuncts 
of trade liberalization. 

The globalization of business and the 

See RESIST, Page 19 



U.S. and EU on Brink 
Of High-Tech Pact 

Other Nations Set to Join in Tariff' Cuts 


By Alan Friedman 

IruerncaionaJ Herald Tribune 
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Trade Minister Rafidah Aziz of Malaysia speaking Wednesday in Singapore. 
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Single Currency Gets a Symbol, but of What? 


International Herald Tribune 

BRUSSELS — Proponents see it as a 
sign that Europe's single currency has 
gained irreversible momentum. Critics 
say it is a sign that Europe is trying to 
paper over its monetary divisions. 

“It’* is the European Union’s pro- 
posed symbol of the future euro. 
Judging by toe initial reaction in fi- 
nancial markets, it has a long way to go 
to win approval from the very people 
who will determine toe success of the 
single European cuzrency. 


“It looks like a half-moon.’’ said J. 
Paul Horne of Smith Barney in Paris. 
“For anyone looking at this thing as a 
store of value, it looks too fragile.’' 

The symbol, unveiled Wednesday by 
the European Commission, is a vaguely 
avant-garde letter ”e” — a “c“ with two 
ho riz ont a l lines through die middle. The 
symbol win be yellow, the color of the 
EU's trademark stars, and it will be used 
on promotional materials for the launch- 
ing of the single currency. Where it will 
not appear is cn the euro notes themselves. 


the design of which will be unveiled Fri- 
day by the European Monetary Institute. 

Commission officials acknowledge 
dial the symbol is derivative, drawing on 
the commonly used yen symbol of a 
* *y’ ' with two lines and evoking the U.S. 
dollar sign. But officials deny any link 
between the design and the raging polit- 
ical debate over whether the euro should 
be a hard or a soft currency. 

“We’re not going to be forcing it down 
peoples’ throats,” an EU representative 
said. “But we hope it gains acceptance.” 


SINGAPORE — After three days of 
frenzied negotiations, the United Stales 
and the European Union agreed Wed- 
nesday on which products would be 
included in an accord to liberalize trade 
in information technology. 

In doing so, they moved within a 
hair's breadth of sealing a bilateral deal 
that would pave the way for a broader 
global pact to cut tariffs on $500 billion a 
year of trade in computers, chips and 
telecommunications equipment. 

Japan and Canada, meanwhile, said 
they would also be part of the accord, 
meaning that tariffs could be abolished 
on more than 60 percent of world trade 
in information-technology products. 

U.S. and EU negotiators said the last 
outstanding information-technology is- 
sue would be discussed by Sir Leon 
Britzan. the EU trade commissioner, and 
Charlene Barshefsky, the U.S. trade 
representative, at a meeting Thursday. 
That issue concerns the time period for 
phasing out tariffs on semiconductors. 

The United States wants semicon- 
ductor tariffs abolished sooner than 
2000. possibly next year. EU officials 
said they would seek to adjust the phas- 
ing out of tariffs on other products as 
part of a bargain. 

But both sides said they were con- 
fident the timing issue could be worked 
out. The negotiations, which executives 
say will have a tremendous impact on 
the information-technology market, are 
at the center of this week's inaugural 
ministerial meeting of the World Trade 
Organization. 

Despite optimism that a deal was at 
hand. U.S. officials said late Wednes- 
day that they were concerned about new 
demands from France over “unrelated 
issues outside the scope of toe infor- 
mation-technology accord.” 

Even though the United States made a 
concession to France by agreeing to 
drop audio compact discs from the ac- 
cord. Paris added a demand late Wed- 
nesday. threatening to withhold consent 
until it was satisfied with the WTO’s 
final ministerial declaration. 

In particular. France wants to avoid 
any commitment to begin preparations 
next year for a new round of trade talks 


on agriculture that are scheduled to start 
in 1999. 

A French official told the International 
Herald Tribune on Wednesday night: 
“We don't want to kill the information- 
technology accord. We want this agree- 
ment. But we consider the ITA to be part 
of a global framework here ai Singapore, 
and we want to wait until we are satisfied 
on all issues, including agriculture, labor 
standards and other parts of the final 
declaration. That could mean everything 
is resolved later on Thursday.” 

EU officials said they remained con- 
fident. One official said, “We consider 
that the information-technology deal is 
amicable, and it will hold.” 

EU and U.S. officials also said they 
hoped that as many as 10 other econ- 
omies in Asia and elsewhere would sign 
on ro the groundbreaking pact by the 
end of the week. 

Among those considered likely to 
join this week are Hong Kong, Korea, 
Taiwan. Singapore and Australia. 

If enough of them were to agree, that 
would represent a success at the meeting 
because it could bring tariff reductions to 
markets totaling around 80 percent of the 
world market. 

In money terms, officials said, that 
could mean annual savings for industry 
and consumers of between $10 billion 
and $15 billion a year. 

Although aides to Sir Leon confirmed 
they had almost closed the information- 
technology deal, they said the 15 EU 
trade ministers would still have to give 
their assent before it could be formally 
agreed. 

The negotiators said that regardless 
of how many other parties signed up this 
week at Singapore, the accord would 
probably remain open until March to 
allow still others to join. 

Yoshiji Nogami. director-general of 
the economic affairs bureau at the Jap- 
anese Foreign Ministry, expressed con- 
fidence over the deal, saying there re- 
mained “only a few details to be 
worked out." 

Separately . Ms. Barshefsky will fly to 
Tokyo to resume talks Saturday on ac- 
cess to the $407 billion Japanese in- 
surance market, just a day before a 
mutually agreed deadline. 




Wall Street Gets Greenspan Hangover 
As Rate Jitters Drag Down Prices 


&T; 


By Brian Knowlton 

International Herald Tribune 
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. WASHINGTON — U.S. stock prices tumbled Wednesday 
as investor wariness about interest rates combined with profit- 
taking to depress the market. 

. The Dow Janes industrial average closed down 70.73 
points at 6.402J52, after having been down more titan 100 
points earlier. On the New York Stock Exchange, declining 
issues overwhelmed advancing ones by a 6-to-l ratio. 

A warning last week from Alan Greenspan, chairman of the 
federal Reserve Board, about “irrational exuberance” on 
Wall Street has raised fears that the central bank might push 
short-term interest rates higher to d ampen speculation in the 
stock market. 

On Wednesday, analysts said, lingering nervousness about 
the Fed's intentions combined with a report that Japanese 

■ m i ■ A, ■ ■ hi TT Q TWacnrtT 


investors might reduce their purchases of U.S. Treasury 
bonds to depress the stock market. Reduced foreign demand 
for government bonds would put upward pressure on Amer- 
ican interest tales, clouding the outlook for stocks, which have 
rallied for toe past two years. 

: The price oftbe bellwether 30-year Treasury bond declined 
1 23/32 points Wednesday, to 98 11/32, sending toe yield up 
to 6.62 percent from 6.49 percent Tuesday. 

' Some analysts said that stock investors were merely looking 
for an excuse to secure gains near the end of a year when toe 
market Has gained more than 20 percent — nearly 500 points 
oh tie Dow Jones average last month alone — and questions 
are growing whether stock values were about to tag out. 

“A lot of professional portfolio manag ers are rather 
frightened now of giving up all their gains, and they’re kmd of 
’rushing for the exits.” said Michael Metz, chief investment 
strategist with Oppenheimer & Co. in New York. 

“People have realized that the stock market does have some 
rales,” said Laszlo BirinyL president of Birinyi Associates in 
Greenwich, Connecticut, “and gravity does apply. ; 

The declines on Wall Street followed a bad dayon Asian 
and European markets. In Japan, the Nikkei 225 mdex closed 


1 .22 percent lower, and in London, the Financial Times-Stock 
Exchange 100-share index lost 132 percent of its value. 

Analysts cited a number of possible reasons for toe tur- 
bulence Wednesday, including a rumor, later denied, that 
International Business Machines would issue a profit warning 
and comments from Union Carbide, which did issue a gloomy 
profit warning. 

But the biggest single tong on stocks seemed to come from 
the bond market, where investors were reacting to a news 
ankle that said Japanese investors might begin slowing their 
purchases of U.S. Treasury bonds. 

Robert Honnats. vice chairman of Goldman Sachs In- 
ternational, told Reuters said he expected institutional in- 
vestors in Japan to begin slowing the pace of their investments 
in U.S. Treasuries, but he foresaw no ‘ ’wholesale pullback” 
in demand. 

“The Japanese are no longer so willing to devalue their 
currency and prop up our brad markets,” said Mr. Metz of 


lut Mr. Birinyi said toe latest report on Japanese investors 
was not new, raid he said the real reason for Wednesday's 
decline was an awareness that the stock market could not keep 

"Tbe^bloom has'eome off the rose,” be said. 

On Friday, the stock market dropped 145 points in the first 
half-hour of trading, reacting to Mr. Greenspan's comments 
on Thursday, before rebounding to close down 55.16 points. 
It continued to recover Monday, but trading Tuesday was 
restrained amid continued fragility and doubts. 

Many economists think thatMr. Greenspan's intention was 
to alert markets to concerns that stocks were being driven too 
high in a speculative frenzy that could lead to a calamitous 
bust. 

Unduly high stock levels could also make it more difficult 
for the Fed to reduce short-term interest rates if a slowdown in 
econ o mic growth suggested such a move. But lower rates 
would be expected to push stock prices even higher. 

See STOCKS, Page 16 
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A LITTLE SOMETHING 
FOR YOUR GREAT GREAT 
GRANDSON 



HOW OFTEN DO ^'OU HAVE THE OPPORTUNm’ TO 
ACQUIRE A FAMILY HEIRLOOM? THE CORUM GOLD 
COIN WATCH. AN AUTHENTIC S20 U.S. GOLD PIECE, 
FIRST MINTED MORE THAN 100 YEARS AGO. IS HALVED 
AND AN ULTRA FLAT MECHANICAL OR QUARTZ MOVE- 
MENT IS CUSHIONED INSIDE HERALDED AS ONE OFTHE 
WORLD S GREAT TIMEPIECES, IT IS PRIZED AS AN HEIR- 
LOOM TO BE PASSED ON FROM GENERATION TO 
GENERATION. 



Mattres Artisans d’Horlogerie 

SUISSE 

Corum watches air on view at the finest jewellers worldwide. 

For finher information write to Corum, 2301 La Chaux-dc-Fonds, Switzerland. 
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Very briefly: 


Aon to Buy Insurance Broker 

CHICAGO (Bloomberg) — Aon Corp. said Wednesday it 
had agreed to buy Alexander & Alexander Services Inc. for 
about $ 1 .23 billion, creating one of the biggest U.S. insurance- 
brokerage companies. 

Aon said it would pay $1 7.50 for every Alexander common 
share, or $790 million, and would buy preferred shares held by 
the insurer American International Group Inc. for $317.5 
million. AIG paid $200 million for the stake in June 1994 as 
part of a capital -raising plan by Alexander. Aon also will offer 
to convert Alexander's Series A preferred shares into $120 
million in cash. 

Aon 'a shares closed $ 1 .25 higher at $58,875 on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Alexander's shares were up $3,125 at 
$1725. 

• Ford Motor Co. will concentrate in J997 on cutting costs 
instead of raising its 25 percent share of the U.S. auto market, 
the company's chairman. Alex Trotman. said. 

*AT&T Corp. and Prodigy Inc. unveiled flat-rate pricing 
plans for their Internet-access services designed to match 
prices charged by many on-line rivals. Prodigy will offer its 
Prodigy Classic service at $19.95 a month; AT&T will drop 
the price for unlimited Internet access to $19.95 a month for 
customers who do not use AT&T long-distance service, 
e The biggest (JJS. companies underrepresent women on 
(heir boards, and that could affect their ability to compete in a 
global economy, according to a study by the research group 
Catalyst. Women hold only 626 of the 6.123 board seats at 
Fortune 500 companies, the group found, and 83 companies 
have no women on their boards. 

• Reuters Holdings PLC, a financial-information distributor, 
plans to cut 1 70 jobs a! its Reuters America unit and might close 
a news bureau and fire more workers in a cost-cutting drive. 

• Sun Television & Appliances Inc. agreed to be acquired by 

G regg Appliances Inc. for $87 . 1 million. ap. Bloomberg 
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Oracle Plans On-Line Service 

jVIicrosoft Rival Sticks to Network-Based Vision 


By Mitchell Martin 

Ir uernaiionul Herald Tribune _ 

PARIS — Oracle Corp.. hewing 
to its vision that consumers around 
the world will want inexpensive, 
easy-to-use computers linked to 
networks, plans to enter the on-line 
business in the near future, its 
chairman said Wednesday. 

Lawrence Ellison, in an interview 
during a conference hosted by the 
database company, said Oracle 
would create a multimedia on-line 
service to encourage consumer de- 
mand for network computers. 

“You'll see an announcement 
from us shortly," he said, although 
he refused to specify when the 
service would start. The company 
will provide the infrastructure but 
not the content, which would be 
supplied by third parties such as 
magazine publishers based on 
users' personal preferences, he 
said. The idea is similar to on-line 
services such as CompuServe Inc. 
and America Online but would in- 
clude video as well as text. 

Mr. Ellison broached the concept 
of $500 network computers in 
September 1995, and within a year 
many technology companies em- 
braced the idea. Several manufac- 
turers have begun selling network 
computers, which do not store in- 
formation on disk drives and there- 
fore can be much smaller and less 
expensive than personal com- 
puters. But much of the industry is 


planning to sell the machines to 
companies, which would use them 
in conjunction with corporate net- 
works known as intranets. 

Last month at Comdex, the com- 
puter-industry trade show in Las 
Vegas, top executives of leading 
technology Companies said public 
communications systems were far 
too slow and limited to allow wide- 
spread use of consumer-based ap- 
plications such as watching 
movies or interactive computing. 

Bill Gates, chairman of Mi- 
crosoft Corp. and the most visible 
opponent of the network com- 
puter, said at Comdex that he did 
not think people would warn to 
give up personal computers. 

Mr. Ellison, however, reiterated 
Wednesday his vision that network 
computers could be as ubiquitous as 
telephones. He said Oracle had de- 
vised software for a network-com- 
puter server, essentially an operating 
system that would compete with Mi- 
crosoft's Windows programs but 
would be far less complex to install 
and use. The new Oracle server, he 
said, would only work with com- 
puters based on Intel Corp. pro- 
cessing chips. 

Oracle's servers would be able to 
provide video over currently avail- 
able telephone lines ai speeds as low 
as 28.800 bits a second. Mr. Ellison 
said. Many modems currently op- 
erate at that rate, and network com- 
puters made by Oracle will come 
with software-based modems dial 


tun at 33,600 bits and can be up- 
graded as technology improves. 

A related development was that 
Oracle network computers will ac- 
cept phig-in memory cards that will 
contain programs. Mr. Ellison's 
original mueprint For network com- 
puting was that programs would 
reside on central servers such as 
those his company plans to 
provide. 

Critics had said that the relatively 
low speeds available would make it 
difficult for the programs to work 
smoothly, but if much of the soft- 
ware were available on cartridges, 
this problem would be avoided. 

For its on-line service; Mr. El- 
lison said, Oracle will seek a “series 
of affiliates all over the world" to 
help it provide the service. Oracle, 
however, will set standards so that 
users could obtain identical services 
in different countries. 

Mr. EUisoa also said he thought 
telephone companies, not cable- 
television companies, were die lo- 
gical providers of information for 
network computers. In the United 
States, he said, “a lot of die cable- 
TV companies are under tremen- 
dous economic pressure from direct- 
broadcast satellite, and they don't 
have die balance sheets, never have 
had the balance sheets” of the tele- 
phone companies that were divested 
in the 1980s by AT&T Corp. These 
so-called Baby Bells, he said, “have 
the right skills, they can write the 
checks; it's a good combination.'' 


STOCKS: Prices Decline Sharply 


Dollar Drops on Wall Street Sell-Off 


OnpiW tn ito 3 ‘ujfFViwi TtojMfttoo 

NEW YORK— The doUar ended 
lower against other major currencies 
Wednesday, hurt by a sell-off on 
Wail Street that reflected anxieties 
about a possible pullback by foreign 
investors from U.S. securities. 

Speculation about problems in 
Europe's planned single currency be- 
fore a European Union summit on 
monetary union this weeUnd also 
hurt the dollar, as did hints that Ger- 
man interest rales will not decline 
further. 

The dollar finished at 1 12.97 yen. 
down from 113.45 yen Tuesday, at 
125379 Deutsche marks, down from 
1 .5530 DM, at 5.1970 French francs, 
down from 5J2535 francs, and ai 
13095 Swiss Cranes, down from 
13267 francs. The pound rose to 


$1.6532 from $1.6540. Published re- 
ports said Japanese investors might 
begin to shy away from U.S. securi- 

^oreig^Texchaivge " 

ties as Japan's government stopped 
trying to push t he yen lower. Jap- 
anese buying of U.S. securities has 
helped bolster the dollar throughout 
the year. 

Japanese investors bought a net 
2.14 trillion yen (S19 billion) of U.S. 
bonds in toe six months ended Sept- 
30, more than in all of 1995, according 
to the Japanese Finance Ministry. 

“I think the dollar's decline is 
directly related to our asset markets 
and foreign capital leaving,” said 
Talbott Young, vice president of 
foreign exchange at Signet Banking 


Corp. in Richmond. Virginia. 

The mark derived further strength 
from comments by Ernst Welteke. a 
Bundesbank council member, who 
said there was no need to cut Ger- 
man interest rates at present. 

More support came from Peter 
Schmidhuber, another Bundesbank 
council member, who said some 
countries’ efforts at “window 
dressing" to meet economic criteria 
for monetary union showed c!e.uiy 
how far away consensus on the issue 
of stability was within the EU. 

EU leaders have been frying to 
formulate a so-called stability pact 
that would force countries joining a 
single currency to adhere to the eco- 
nomic criteria set down by the 
Maastricht treaty. 

( Bloomberg , Bridge News . API 


Continued from Page 15 

So far, the Fed has not been 
pushed to alter monetary policy. 
Inflation has been subdued and eco- 
nomic growth has been expanding, 
but slowly and steadily. 

The government on Wednesday 
announced dial inflation al the 
wholesale level rose 0.4 percent hr 
November, with energy prices 
showing their biggest increase 
since April. 

But excluding the volatile food 
and energy sectors, wholesale 
prices edged up only 0.1 percent in 
November, following a 0.3 percent 
drop in October. So far this year, 
wholesale prices have been rising at 
an annual rate of 2.6 percent. 

Given those data, analysts said 
they did not expect toe Federal Re- 
serve Board policy-making com- 
mittee to change interest rates when 
it meets Tuesday. 

“The numbers confirm a con- 
tinuation of relatively low inflation 
in the underlying economy, ’ ’ Joseph 
Batnpaglia, chief investment officer 
at Gnmtal & Co., told Reuters. 

Mr. Birin yi predicted continued 
choppiness in the markets for toe 
next Few weeks, but no more than a 
plus or minus 2 percent change by 
year's end. 

Mr. Metz, on toe other hand, who 
has long taken a bearish view of the 
market, believes toe upper end of 
toe stock market has essentially 
been reached. 

“The whole bull scene for both 
stock and bond markets is over,” he 
said. “1 believe toe market might 
have feeble rallies in the days ahead, 
but there's no upside here.” 

Both Mr. Metz and Mr. Birinyi, 
however, said that toe country’s un- 
derlying economic fundamentals 
were essentially sound. 

■ Financial Issues Lead Drop 

Shares in banking and financial 
issues led toe stock-market slide, 
news agencies reported. 

Banking issues, such as Citicorp, 
Nonvest and NationsBank, slid as 
the threat of higher interest rates 
spurred worries about falling profit 
margins on lending. 

Citicorp feU 3W to 100*; Nor- 
west declined 1% to 43. Nations- 
bank dropped 244 to 94 K. 

Home Loan Bank Mort- 
>. dropped % to 112 %. 
National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation fell 116 to 38 and Travelers 
Group, parent of brokerage Smith 
Barney, fell PA to 43. • 

Leading the Dow ' industrials 
lower was Union Carbide, which 
slumped 2% to 42V4 after it said 
rising costs for raw materials and 
energy were likely to reduce fourth- 
quarter earnings by about 42 cents a 
share. 


But Philip Morris, another Dow. 
component srock, rose 2%. to 1 19. 

"The market's very fragile right 
here.’' said Richard Dickson, a 
technical analyst at Scott & String- 
fellow Inc. m Richmond^Vfrgiaia;.' 

The Nasdaq composite index 
dosed 3.43 points lower at 
1 309. 1 2. as most technology issues 
fell. But a late rally in semicon- 
ductor stocks, led by a record high 
for Intel, helped trim the market's 
losses. 

Intel soared 7% to a record 136 79 
after Merrill Lynch, the country’* 
biggest brokerage, raised next 
year's earnings estimate 17 percent 
to $9.00 a share, and said it exr 
peered Intel shares to reach $20Q 
within a year. 

America Online rose 114 to 37 ‘A 
even after its on-line competitor 
Prodigy Inc., unveiled a flat 
monthly fee of S19.95 fra: unlimited 

t-S. STOCKS ' 

use of its Prodigy Classic service! 
Last week. Sprint rolled out its In- 
ternet service, offering for $19.95 a 
month for unlimited usage. 

Last month. America Online also 
switched its firicing to SI 9.95. 

Such measures could make all of 
the services vulnerable to more 
price wars. 

But Gateway 2000 rose 2A to 
6 \Vi after PaineWebber started cov- 
erage of the company's stock with 
an “attractive'' rating. Oo Tues^ 
day, toe computer maker slid after 
saying that revenue growth in the 
fourth quarter would be less than 
last year’s 40 percent gain over thfe 
third quarter, but said it saw no 
gross-margin pressure.) 

U-S. Robotics was unchanged at 
74% after the company announced 
the establishment of its Japanese 
subsidiary. U.S. Robotics Ka : 
bushiki Kaisha. The subsidiary 
will house Japanese sales, market- 
ing and support operations for 1 
most U.S. Robotics products. - 

Cascade Communications rose S 
to 66 % after toe telecommunica; 
tions equipment developer was 
raised to “strong buy" from “out 1 
perform" by analyst Neil Danzger 
at Morgan Stanley & Co. 

General Electric fell to 97 
after the diversified company’s 
General Electric Capital subsidiary 
bought about $190 million iti 
French property loans for undis- 
closed terms. The loans were pu." 
chased from Consortium de Real- 
isation, a company set up to sell 
distressed assets of France s Credit 
Lyonnais. . 

DuPont feU 2A to 92%, 
Monsanto dropped % to 39%. Dow 
Chemical fell 1 % to 8 1 14 and Whirl- 
pool slid 1 A to 47VL . 

(Bloomberg. AP) 
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Forward 151640 151740 15Q7.00 150840 


871 

92J3S 

21747 

16465 

5442 

240 

13430 


45*5 

6545 

IJW 

25404 

914 

A7« 

74Z 

1428 

SO 


276 

75 

2 

5W* 

9576 

4347 

1 , 17X1 

4499 


16494 

1X977 

2408 

1474 

230 


I.taw tusa 
on 23 


IRREGULAR 

CaritanConwn Pic x 480* 3-* 4-22 

GnmdMelTT] pic x 414 1-4 4-11 

PftfBpplneLngOtsi * 4612-19 1-15 

x- apprx amount per ADS before lorelon tax. 

STOCK SPUT 
MMerfnds3fcr2sp8f. 

Tribune Ca 2 far 1 spm. 

INCREASED 

AnpatesMorigage Q -22 1-4 2-3 

CFXCoro Q 7212-20 1-17 

Cemny Sou Bairia q.ioi25i2-is 1-6 

FslCornwmi FW Q 70 12-31 3-1S 

LorwvtewRaie Q .16 12-2* 1-10 

WodenuaftidB S 48 12-23 1-3 

SecurVyCopfRCTr Q 725 2-7 2-21 

SPECIAL 

- 150 12-20 1-4 


MuniYM FtafUa 
MunlYW Fund 
MurtYW Insured it 
MvnMd Insured 
MunTYkl NYlnsurt 
AUMYta Penna 
Prudent EureGflh 
Prudent GRriGen 
Prudent Nat Res 
Prudent WldGfeA 


Paccar tax: 

INITIAL 

Worthington Fds n 0 425 12-20 
YEAREND 

Grown Pd Spain - 1.00 32-16 12-31 
Munllrtsured Fd - -1Q52 ij-20 »:-30 
MurriYW Enhance - .1664 12-» 12-30 
MunlYld CA Ms II 


1-27 


. .0758 12-20 12-30 


PrwJWortOlntA 
Prod WaridlntB 
Prod worldini c 
PeutS VfCOtSlrriZ 
TaureMunrrrHW 
Atx*e 
andca 


COTrpBwlJK 
Essex PrnpTr 
LTC Properttes 
Momana Power 
No Ind PS adferfA 
Ramco-Gersfinson 
Star Banc Carp 


_ 705612-20 12-30 
. 5066 12-20 12-30 
_ .2252 12-20 12-30 
-7294 12-20 12-30 

- .1417 12-20 12-30 

_ .1618 32-20 12-JO 
1 56 12-13 12- IB 

X 1-75 12-13 12-18 
X 15* 12-13 12-18 
x 179 12-13 12-18 
aCandZ- 

- 439 12-13 12-18 

- J99 12-13 12-18 

- J99 12-13 12-18 
„ AU 12-73 72-78 
_ .1871 13-20 12-30 


Q 40 1-21 2-20 

Q 435 12-31 1-1 S 
O 74 32-31 1-77 

Q 40 1-10 2-1 

- JS 12-16 1-14 

- 42 12-31 1-21 

Q 4712-31 1-15 


p-orpogfc: a ngprnxlinnte naionnt per 
shnre/ADR; 9-pnieMe la ConoOHM tondfe 
m wM p o^ uu ilerty r t *enri ann u al 


Est. series U46I Tue’s-stries 18.978 
nws aacn W 88453 OH ®4 

HSDER CATTLE (CMBU 

SOAKS tos- cents per CL 

Jot 97 64.10 <540 6X90 -047 

Mar* 7 6X95 *540 4X80 -OJP 

Mr 97 4640 4L90 6670 -0.15 

Mar 97 6670 6675 4643 -XU 

Aug 77 6X41 6X00 4X30 -0.15 

SOT 97 60.25 67.90 4825 -405 

Ed. vries 1020 Tue'xsafes I5« 
Tue’sOTWiM 14440 up 81 

HOGS-Li*eO/97Leaal (CMBU 
40000 toi - arm per ax 
Dec 96 5855 S7J2 5752 -1.18 

Feb 97 7X95 74J0 74.95 -190 

Apr 97 7170 7X95 7X97 -070 

Jun 97 7440 7610 7447 -438 

JU197 7195 71.40 71.70 — flJC 

Aug97 6X00 S74S OX -OI2 

Esr. sates 10301 Tile’s, safes HJ8V 
Tub's ocenW 34572 OR 14» 

PORK BBJJES (CMER] 

*xaoatov- cants nr to. _ „ 

F€tl97 79.12 7X90 77JS -1* 

Mar 97 7X37 7X30 7641 — 0.« 99 

MOV 97 7 7750 7X30 -047 » 

Jul 97 79 .90 7730 1X30 -067 4» 

Aug 97 7430 1340 7X90 ‘030 «B 

Ev. vries 24Q Tire's, sates 2439 
Tue’s aeenlrtr 6432 at 162 


Food 




3,931 

60M 

14» 

2465 

IJ81 

32* 


14494 

13 

*3 


Slock Tables E*ptoined 

Sales Agues aw unoOdaL Ybariv Wgrts and tows reflect ft* pwriOUS 52 weeks plus rife ament 
WttA OUl n U 8 fe l U le s l1rodnqtlpy-Wwasogorslod4rWdenaOTnaunar v ta25iietcgnlar mare 
Iks t»en pad itw Teas rang® and dMtad ere shown far the new slodB anl». UH«s 

igha9dsenaleaiaes(SiSMendiBeB»uXiSsbasmertBbosadvsnBkleSiaeclamnaiL 
a - dividend also Odra is), b • annual rare of dividend plus stock dividend, c - Gquidailng 
dividend, ec- re exceeds Wjdd- cofled 0 - new jwsi* tow. dd - km In the k& 12 montns. 
e • dMdaid declared or paid in p reerfny 12 mamtix I * annual rate, Increased on lost 
dedaiatea s - tfMdend in CanaAm fundx subtect to 15% ncn-resldence fax 1 - dividend 
dedorKl after splb-ap or stock dMdend. I - dividend paid itib year, omitted, deferred, ar no 
ad ion taken of blest dividend meeting, k - dividend declared ar paid this year, on 
acanrwbffirr Issue rvfifr dividends In ancon, a - annual rota reduced ai last dedomtan. 
a - new Issue In Ihe post S3 weeks. The high-low range begins with me sftrt of trading, 
nd - next day delfverr. p - WlW dMdend. annual rate unknown, P/E- prtcMoinlngs ratio. 
q-dosed-endmuiualluiid.r-«VWend declared or paid in preceding 12 months, pun srock 
iWdend. s - stock split DMdend begins wtlti date of spSL sb - salex t - dMdend paid in 
skn In preceding 12 manthx esHmated cosh value an ex-dlvidend pres-dlstillwtlon date, 
a- now yeaty MtfL v -Radbig ballML M-ln bonkroptcr ar reccNerehip orbeing reoroonbed 
under meBcrriuupa? Ad. or securitfeawsmned by such cDtnpoi il es. fed- when dl s lTflro tori, 
wi - when issueW ww - wllti woftoms. *- ewttrtdend orex-rights. xds - n-dtoribudon. 
xw- withoui warrantx f eedMdertd «d soles In full |M - jddd. z - sales M fefl. 


COCOA [NC5E3 
lOrrMirxlana-lnerton 


1327 

1327 

1J27 

-4 

6 

IJM 

1CT 

1389 

♦S 

atsa 

1411 

1403 

14W 

•2 

11,199 

«3s 

res 

UJ3 

♦ J 

7432 

1449 

14(5 

1452 

t3 

4X85 


MV 
3OT97 

Esr. Vries XJti Tup's, sons 4.V2 
TuCsapenW 75+383 eft 274 

COFFEE CtNCSQ 
37409 Ite- coils p*r to. 

Dec 96 ii9 aa nuo nv.oo +ijs m 

MV 97 109.50 107.10 Hfc.ll -XIO 15434 

MavW 106.90 10473 10550 -8JS 5.990 

Ad 97 10125 WUO 1KJ00 -040 1423 

Ed. safes 5581 rue’s safes 9566 
Tws open irt J6J9J UP 289 

SUGAR-WORLD II MCSE2 
i ixoaa os. • cm per ir. 

Mar 97 1043 104 1042 +XB7 79.163 

May 97 1X55 1(751 <054 *020 3X726 

Ad 97 1056 MJ3 1X35 +043 20.W 

0397 IC6D I0J7 XL» +007 1248* 

EsL SOUS 8,974 Tuft’S safes 12420 
Tec's PPW1M U9JS3 UP 977 


2213.00 22187)0 228X00 2285JD0 
71637)0 21657)0 213400 27337)0 

Lead 

Spar 67000 67)710 66000 66000 
Forward 6787)0 6797)0 669.00 6707X3 
NkJrtJ 

toed 667S-Q0 66857)0 630X00 67157)0 
Rtramd 67657)0 677000 67907X1 679X00 

tool 574500 57557)0 575000 576000 
Forward S78S7» 57907X3 57907X3 S79SOO 
DnctSpetirtHWi Grade) 

Sort l«23w 1024ft 1016ft 1018ft 
Forward 1048ft 10<900 104100 104300 

High Ism Qase Cdge Opint 

Financial 

usr. alls (mao 

tl mMon- DtooMDOBd. 

MaV tSJB 9X00 9501 -401 4785 

Jun 9? 9CB9 9LB7 MJ9 — X33 2.137 
Sot 57 9479 — XJ25 14' 

fSL.srries NA. TWxsoles 517 
Tub's npeo irt 6,938 oD 1 

SYR. TREASURY (CBOT) 

tiaaoreerto- pa & anua mo pa 

Dec 96 107- Z2 im-0* lp-as- 17S 29480 

War 9/ 107-14 106-28 184-295 — 19 120482 

AM *7 _ W4-22 — 185 2069 

Est. soles MA Tire’s sales 47,153 

Toe's open W iSi.731 aft 317B 

14 YR. TREASURY (CBtm 

tiOOTHO prtn- PCS X Bndsrt No act 

Dec 9* UO- 17 109-18 109-19 — 31 41.159 

Mar 97 110-14 V89-14 109-14 —1 00 UUfl 

.tor ?7 1*9-27 108-28 108-29 — 31 6J06 

Es«. sates NA TWxsrta, 71458 

Tift's open irt 30UV UP 07 

USTREASURT BONOS (CBOT) 

» pa-si004fta-pn X OkvtoaMOOactt 
Dec 96 114-21 113-04 113-09 — 1 14 7X390 

M» 97 IU-I3 112-14 112-29 -IIS 391123 
Ata 97 113-15 112-09 m-13 —115 15007 
Sep 97 [IMS 111-33 rn-39 -115 xsa 

Ed. safes NA. Tiw’xsdes 2SOOSB 
Tbe^apenW <87 ja off 2887 
LOT B GILT i 
BOOH-nl 

Dft ^6 11X17 11MB 10*31 — 0-2* 9.774 

ar 

gJt SeNOft 6K17L PfM. safes- 0041 

Piev.apnw^ 14L»* 08 x 372 


EstsofeK g. i . .. 

Prev.npwt inC 82J41 ad 230 
EURODOLLARS (CMBt) 

Si raWon rt»oM0b pO. 

Doc 9ft 94480 94440 94470 -10 30388 
M0 -• X4S7 
FrtbW 84500 81470 94470 — « 2506 

Mar* «£» «440 -40 48X344 

M^97 van 9L2RJ 81300 — )0 299 JN 

MOTflO J2420 *2.00 _J» 3X780 

Aril 00 93460 91360 9UM —140 34,102 

nm bjio -ua au» 

EB^safes NA. Tue^i safes 1954*3 
TUe'sCtoenlrt 2J65JS aft 9945 
BRUSH POUM) (CMER) 
ftXSSPMwMta. S pot pauid 
Dec 94 14608 14491 U514 -8 «W«2 

MOT97 )45W 14*50 14480 -8 15JB7 

Jun 97 14410 14410 144*0 -4 2JSB 

Sep 97 14390 —8 1AU 

Est safes NA Tift's. Vries 1X918 
Tue’sGPentat 0466 oH 931 

CANADIAN DOLLAR (04ER) 
NMUtHdrttan.SparOftr.OT' _ 

Dec 96 7364 JOS J3S1 -13 29495 

Mot 97 7409 737) TOT — J5 3X3)4 

Aril 97 74*5 7406 7430 -16 8J8B 

sap 97 7474 7440 7463 -17 2455 

Est. safes NA Tuft's, sues 16392 
Toe's open ini 7X5B7 afl 472 

OBtMAN MARK (CMER) 
nU8ftmOTlOi S pot mwfc 
Dec 96 4521 4*47 4508 +62 *5454 

Marv im Mn sm +a v&o 

Aril 97 4585 4574 4579 +64 AIM 

Sap 57 4622 4618 465 1412 

ES. safes NA Tup's, sates 22784 
Tift's open ifl 89439 up 1363 

JAPANESE YEN (CMER) 

115 rnftlan van. i pot 1IB von 
DOT?* 008879 008829 O0B8S3 +28 36,175 

Mar 97 JJB998 008931 0089(8 ♦» 39.208 

Aril 87 009110 009080 O0MB3 +» 1,157 

Erf. safe* NA Tiot’s. srtes 39J09 
Tuft's awn irt 76479 off 347 

SWISS FRANC [CMBO 
)iSJQatranc».» pot Iren e 
Dbc94 7668 7550 7436 +87 36.961 

Mar 97 7729 7(04 7499 +90 35418 

Art 97 7785 7750 7746 +84 1J06 

Erf- sales NA T«wft.scles 3TJ48 
Tift's open irt 71935 up 4815 
jLMORTH EOROMARK 0JFFE) 

DeiS6 


Aw 87 <275 4100 6L08 -120 8420 

A40V97 J9J0 5X2S 5XH -Iffi 4.1* 

Jun 97 5X00 5640 5448 -200 5 MR 

MV 5775 5475 5475 -1^ 2475 

Aug 97 S675 5t3S 5675 -1J0 MB 

SOT 97 5700 5475 VJB -).» 2448 

OU97 570 570 970 -U0 1484 

Erf- safes NA Tift's, safes GJ46 
Tue'sapfeiH 108428 oB 3256 

UGHTSWST CRUDE <MMBU 
I rfOebl- dorian pot btri. __ ■ 

Jan 97 1*47 ZUS 2U0 -LI* 7S^< 

Fed 97 24JM 2173 22A5 —1.11 «45 

MOT 97 2377 2270 2242 — 1J» 3)425 

Apr 97 2241 21 40 2175 -090 20752 

May 97 2272 21 JW 21 JO -044 liSf 

Jlril 97 2L82 2140 2175 -OK 2970 

MV 1U5 2170 2)77 -ftl* U,)S 

Aug 97 2X86 S0J4 XM -U« 111® 

Sep 97 3054 3070 20J0 — &S2 liSfl 

Oct 97 2070 3X10 2B.W -07* IUB 

NOV97 1972 1970 1975 -AC 150 

Dec 97 1941 1970 1970 -042 3UJJ 

Jan 98 1977 1977 1977 -075 7712 

Erf, safes NA rue's, safes 10573 f- 
Tufs Open tat 381.108 off 54 ■; 

NATURAL OAS (NMER1 
lMMmmWiiXipOTmmWv 
Jan 97 3720 3700 1440 +64 34JN 

FfhV 1350 1080 3720 +90 2iW 

M»97 ZSfK TJX- 3865 +1W W# 

Apr 97 2470 Z79S 2.450 +40 ITS 

MOV 97 2JW 2770 3290 +10 7,119 

Aril 97 2720 L1TQ 1200 +5 6401 

Jul 97 2715 3175 2780 +5 i9» 

Aug 97 2700 2.100 Z190 -5 5460 

5et>97 27W 11B0 2.190 —Ml 54» 

00 97 2720 2700 2710 —18 54J0 

Nor 97 22K 7.: 2780 -26 34* 

ESL safes NA TurfS-KteS 36450 
Tile's open Irt 147413 up 3875 

UNLEADED EASOLMEMMER) 
^LOQOod-cantspArQd 
Jan 97 <7.10 6040 OJO -156 27411 

Fefc 97 4640 *2.85 4138 -129 15799 

MCT97 64.10 6105 6370 -274 Mil 

Mr 97 OjX 65.00 6570 -244 3A*8 

May 97 64J0 64JS0 6470 -344 W80 

Art »7 44.00 £L5D 4100 -179 7JST 

Est sates NA Tift's, safes 34.111 ■ { 

Toe's open int 61750 off 84) ■ 1 

GASOlLOPE) 

US. doflare per roefric ton ■ Ms oMOO wnr- 
Dec 96 20970 202.75 20275-1075 
JanW 2WL50 2M75 205J»-9.75 28775 
Feb 97 20X00 20050 3X375—975 12789 


omi «*on - pn rt ido pa 

Decw 9474 9674 9675 —001 1B&A40 ***>9/ 20670 20050 ZD075 — 97S 1Z48V 

Maw 9684 9672 9483 - 001^199 Mar 57 198.75 19125 1WJW-S-00 7,W 

SS SKS 9678 -071 175,149 - Apl 97 19130 187.7S 18875 -7J» 

5 TO 96JST 9663 9644 -nil* 13&35 Mar97 ‘ 


00(57 

Mlri98 


96jS7 9663 9664 — 004 179425 

«w «72 -a® 

SS SS £41 £ 4 ? - oj» sc2i9 

PriQ* 95J6 95J0 9SJJ ^OJK 49JJ60 

M«99 KOI 9&J11 Sm -am Sun? 

jtW99 *09 9474 903 — DJD VUVi 

Sftrf9 9XS0 9449 9447 — tag liyTn 

Erf-rttea injl*. Pre,. wrirui 94883 
ftWtpNfe-' I.177J22 UP 6082 
JTERUNC OJFFO 
isxjxa . pis at raspa 

sHS S4£ - lLQ2 5NU5 

ss ss 

9LV 9244 9245 — 0uQ7 19,384 

Vr?, 5W -a * i*"* 

SS S H -°jp 7.917 

9va 9129 9X28 —009 u?5 

EO. aries 48,988. Pnv. Kriev 36742 
PlW.opftriJriL-ri71.7W WlSa 
|MONTH PI BOR (MATIR 


D*C96 

Mer97 

Jwn*7 

msL 

■OecST 

■Mores 

Arm 

sqne 

Dee98 

Mrt99 

JmOQ 

58099 


. 18A00 183J0 18X00—6.75 XOS7 

Jun 97 182JX) 17X00 17875 — 675 7788 
Jul 97 180JS 179 JX3 17750 — 6J5 1.189 

Aug 97 179J30 178J0 177JX1 — 699 
SftBlW 179J30 17X00 17475-575 »5 
0097 179X0 17775 17650—575 «8 
Erf. 501BR 3940X Open InL 70.700 up ^ 

S^T. 0,L « PE J 

U5.0odortpOT6ctrrrt-to«rtlXWiwrr*r 
2^2 22JKJ 22.15-1.li 29X36 
Z2L58 21 SO 2744 — 1.72 ri8r76S 
56or»7 22X2 21X8 21.17-099 31AS4 

ffrW 21A7 2058 2047—093 1X5H7' 

War 97 20.96 2042 2018-051 9,114 

JwejT 20X8 20X5 1971 —089 11X74 

4ut|97 20X9 19X5 19.35-0X6 9,485 

Aug 97 19X3 19X3 19X3—084 Z182 

SOT^ NT. NT. 1X74 — 0X3 5X38 

0397 NT. N.T. 18X7-8X2 1343 

i# j=M. sales: 57,180. Open Vnl^ 167,952 Off 

Slock Indexes 

nPCOMP.BOeXKMBO r 

feaKtnaen 

Oectt 747X5 73200 24LSB -388150X43 


M» 97 SH? S IS »* 747JD -7X8 70*4 

33? «7 SrS sHl fe 1 97 , * **& ibjb mm -*xs lvs? 

J5-M— 0.02 37.980 Erf-aafes NA Turts.srtea U3i 


^?7 tts tta 

SffSSH&sdsiSl ss® 
ss 1 

sSS Pa-aS s3S 

” 94J2 94X6 9470 — 0X6 


Open tar 227.3SB Off 1082 


paM 

40iriA 399SX 39716 —718 Al 


Mart? 4B30X 4019X 39900 — 715 

Jgn97 401M 401 BX 401 OX -72J5 2,109 
£N4BMc 31X88. Pnv.nfec-lMn . . - 

•HWLopftaliA: 66X71 off 511 




^.*lu me :ri S| 917.0 W ,b fc 2 4Ma)w I 

Ttac WaXLO mtJl 2215X— 42X026X90 

WMWTHEUMURAOJlre Jan 97 22CX ZHA5 2219X-42X0 3,9ffl . 

ps Bf 1 W S • Feb 97 NT. NT. 223SX-42JD0 1X75 4 

SHS &S JpO 92J5 —0X2 un Vof 97 2249X 2227X 223tL5-42X0 9X22 ^ 

naa Jun 97 NT. NT. 2199A-42J0 365 

35 53X3 — 0X4 9X2S0 S«p 97 NT. NT. 28065-42X0 MM 


Mgrf7 

.JOIT97 


MX1 

?4X3 


g^??a?{ffi TW, " DtUFFE> 


52 -004 38,145 Mur 98 NT. NX 22440-42X0 A7S0 
— 1SS1 ^ 98 N-T. NT. 2221X— <2X0 - 

15-vBfeK 46242. Fifty wjjT* • l3j6G Est volunK; 295». Open hrL: 5i073< 

^w.««nW; 3*Wl ^ UB 

Commodity Indexes 


Eft SrtBS SIC. 119. Pree.MfeK wlui 
P trr.ogtftlnL; 226639 up IJM 


22L557 

« 


Industrial* 
anroNjoictio 
WNUl-imskt 


MoodTb 


ass as » *s -« »» i5fa» 


77.13 —0.0 10407 CRB 


CfeOt. 

1428X0 142720 

1X60X0 1X46X0 

w 5SS 
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to Unite Drug futures Advances 

^n’&tetbrOir Staff Fn*~rv . _ U/ 
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C-piW^Orafffhwl N^rnhs 

«J*W C~ Acce ^erating its push 
Si.fc P^Jweuticals 1 busing 
011 ?' edl »s day offered 
frwc » (S3.43 bil- 
^ shares of *e French 

SSySST :IUcUfSAit ' li ‘ i 

«^asstessi 

land, shedding as much as 4 billion 


Daitsche marks ($2.57 billion) in 
aew and giving it leeway to build up 
its more profitable drugs unit 
*“***** said squiring Roussel 
would bring it one step closer to 
“Joining all its drugs businesses 
“ndtt Hoechst Marion RousseL ns 
wmolly owned U.S. subsidiary, and 
selling shares in the com pany in die 
UMfid States. France and Germany. 

We want to acquire the minority 
stake in Roussel Uclaf to be able to 
integrate our pharmaceutical oper- 
ations worldwide in one company,’ 1 
Klaus Schmieder, chief financial of- 


ficer of Hoechst. said. “Hoechst 
Marion Roussel will come out as a 
strong player among pharmaceut- 
ical companies worldwide." 

Mr. Schmieder said Hoechst had 
made concessions to the French 
government as part of the deal be- 
cause Enterprise de Recberches & 
d’Activites Petrolieres, a French 
state-owned holding company, 
owned a stake in Roussel, 

"We decided to go into discus- 
sions and ended up discussing with 
tbe French government, in a friendly 
manner, the commixments we would 


undertake," Mr. Schmieder said. 

After the buyout, Roussel will 
maintain pre -clinical and clinical 
development in France, as well as 
run a major research center at Ro- 
mainville. Roussel will continue to 
make chemicals and plans to create 
700 jobs in 1997-99. It also will 
maintain 220 million francs in fi- 
nancing for research programs with 
public bealth authorities. 

Hoechst will retain its ranking as 
the world’s fourth -largest drug com- 
pany, behind Glaxo Wellcome PLC. 
Novartis AG — the Swiss company 


being formed by the merger of San- 
doz AG and Ciba-Geigy AG — and 
Merck & Co. 

Hoechst 's offer represented a 6.3 
percent premium over the com- 
pany’s closing share price in Paris 
on Tuesday, when it rose 39 francs, 
or 2.8 percent, to a record of 1,439. 
Its shares were suspended from trad- 
ing Wednesday. The stock has risen 
3 1 percent since August amid spec- 
ulation of a takeover. 

In Frankfurt. Hoechst shares fell 
0.05 DM to close at 70.85. 

f Bloomberg, Reuters) 
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Volvo and Daimler Units 
Start an Engine Project 
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(-•vapHni b? Che SkgTran Dapaichn 

TROLLHAE7TAN. Sweden — 
■Volvo Aero AB and MTU 
Muencben, a unit of Daimler-Benz 
Aerospace AG, said Wednesday 
they planned to coordinate techno- 
a logy and product development on 
low-pressure turbines for civilian 
aircraft engines. 

r The project, which is expected to 

last 20 years, is valued at 4 billion 
kronor ($586. 1 million) in sales over 
the period for Volvo Aero, tbe unit 
of Volvo AB said. Last year, Volvo 
Aero had sales of 3.79 billion 
kronor. 

Under the agreement, Volvo 
Aero will join MTU in an engine 
project with Pratt & Whitney, a unit 
9 f United Technology Coip. MTU 
has a 12.5 percent stake in Pratt & 
Whitney. 

. Volvo Aero initially will work on 
the PW-4084 engine, the largest air- 
craft engine now bong made, which 
is aimed mainly at Boeing Co.’s 
newest wide-body twin jet, the 777. 
Pratt & Whitney's main competitors 
in the industry are GeneralElectric 
Co. and Rolls Royce PLC. 

Volvo Aero said the project 
would create an estimated 200 jobs 
- ^ at its plant in Trollhaettan, 350 ki- 
lometers (220 miles) southwest of 
Stockholm. Production at the plant 
_ is expected to rise 10 percent as a 
result of the cooperation, tbe com- 
pany said. 

Volvo Aero said the two compa- 
nies were planning other joint activ- 
ities aimed at broader collaboration 
in development of new engines. 

• The president of Volvo Aero, 


Ame^ Wittloev, said the company 
had “taken an important step to 
enhance European efficiency and 
competitiveness to better meet tbe 
overall customer demand in low 
cost and high quality.* ’ 

Rainer Hertrich, president of 
MTU, said the move heralded “an 
intensification of the collaboration 
among the European engine 
makers” and would enable MTU to 
compete more effectively. 

Tbe deal is expected to lift rev- 
enue at Volvo Aero by 200 million 
kronor a year, the company said. It is 
also expected to improve results at 
MTU, which posted a loss last year 
bat is forecast to return to profit this 
year on sales of more than 2 billion 
Deutsche marks ($129 billion). 
“It’s certainly one further step to 
into profit,” a representative of 
r-Benz AG, parent of the 
ce company, said. “It will 
certainly make a significant contri- 
bution.’’ 

Volvo Aero makes engines for 
military and civil aircraft The com- 
pany is part of ft European con- 
sortium to develop and produce 
rocket-engine components. Tbe unit 
accounts for about 2 percent of 
Volvo AB’s total sales. 

Both Volvo Aero and MTU ex- 
pect substantial cost savings to re- 
sult from tbe cooperation, Volvo 
Aero said, adding mat neither part- 
ner was expected to lose any tech- 
nological edge in the areas involved 
in the project Volvo Aero will con- 
centrate on casings and MTU on 
blade, vane, disk and ring attach- 
ments. (Bloomberg, AFX) 


Austrian Powerhouse Due? 

Bank Austria Weighs Bid for Creditanstalt 


Gwtqried by Oa Sa^Fnm Dispatches 

VIENNA — 1 Bank Austria AG, 
Austria’s largest bank, said Wed- 
nesday it was considering buying a 
controlling stake in the nation's 
second-largest bank. Crediian- 
stalt-Bankverein AG, to create a 
domestic banking powerhouse 
with 25 percent of the market 

Tbe chief executive of Bank 
Austria. Gerhard Ran da. planned 
to present details of die bank’s bid 
for the federal government's 70 
percent voting stake in Creditan- 
stalt to Bank Austria's supervisory 
board late Wednesday. 

A source close to Bank Aus- 
tria’s supervisory board confirmed 
that the bid would be close to tbe 
reported 16 billion schillings 
($1 .46 billion). “The headlines are 
not wrong/' the source said. 

According to a report in the 
daily Neue Kronen Zeinmg. Bank 
Austria was ready to pay 804 
schillings for each of tbe govern- 
ment’s 19.9 million Creditanstalt 
ordinary shares. That is well above 
the market price of 71 9 J schillings 
and a reported bid of 720 to 730 
schillings a share submitted by an 
Austrian-German- Italian group 
led by tbe insurer EA -Generali. 

EA -Generali’s shares fell 4.5 
percent after Bank Austria's an- 
nouncement. while Creditanstalt's 
common shares rose 1.1 percent 
Bank Austria’s shares were sus- 
pended from trading. 

Analysts predicted that Finance 
Minister Viktor Klima. who badly 
needs to raise revenue to reduce the 


budget deficit, would have diffi- 
culty turning down such a generous 
offer. Tbe government set Monday 
as a deadline far bids for its stake. 

If successful, the takeover could 
reshape Austria’s crowded banking 
sector and end a 50-year tradition 
of sharing spoils on political lines. 

Creditanstalt, founded in 1863 
by the Rothschild family, has long 
been an ally of the conservative 
People's Party, the junior partner 
in the governing coalition. Bank 
Austria, controlled by die city of 
Vienna, is a bastion of the gov- 
erning Social Democrats. 

‘‘This is a chance to free Cred- 
itanstalt, hostage of the People's 
Party, and end the “red” domi- 
nation of Bank Austria,” tbe far- 
right opposition leader Joerg Haider 
said. But Creditanstalt, once banker 
to the Habsburg rulers of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian empire, gave notice 
it would not become an easy target 
for Bank Austria. Creditanstalt’s 
board and conservative politicians 
have publicly supported EA -Gen- 
erali’s bid to buy mio the bank. 

“This plan will destroy an at- 
tractive bank and open the door to 
foreigners.” said a Creditanstalt 
executive, speaking on condition 
of anonymity. “It is not a pri- 
vatization but under the guise of a 
privatization will polarize the 
whole sector.” 

A merger of Bank Austria and 
Creditanstalt would create a bank 
with combined net profit of 433 
billion schillings, based on 1995 
earnings. It would dwarf domestic 


competitors but would be relat- 
ively small by international stan- 
dards. 

Bank Austria is owned 46.25 
percent by a trust controlled by the 
city of Vienna and 17 percent by 
the Austrian federal government, 
which bolds a 70 percent Cred- 
itanstalt voting stake. 

Should Bank Austria buy a ma- 
jority in Creditanstalt, it would es- 
sentially mean that the city of Vi- 
enna was buying the nation’s 
second-largest bank from the fed- 
eral government. 

“This type of merger would pre- 
viously have been unthinkable on 
the Austrian political scene.” said 
James Alexander, an analyst with 
Kleinwort Benson in London. “It's 
all euro-driven.” he said, referring 
to the planned common European 
currency. 

Georg Gradl. an analyst with 
Oesterreichische Votksbanken 
AG. said he doubted a takeover 
could overcome political hurdles. 

The alternative, he said, may be 
a compromise that would allow 
Raiffeisen Zen tra) bank Oestrr- 
reicb AG. the country's agricul- 
tural cooperative bank with con- 
servative ties, to buy 
Postsparkasse Bank AG. the gov- 
ernment-owned banking network 
located m post offices. 

Such a merger would create a 
domestic “conservative” banking 
power that would act as a coun- 
terbalance to the merged and So- 
cialist-led Bank.Austria-Creditan- 
stalL (Bloomberg, Reuters) 


Source: Tetekurs 


ImcindtKMi J Herald Tribune 


Very briefly: 


• Italy’s economy will grow less next year than the gov- 
ernment is forecasting, and the budget deficit won't fall to the 
levels required for European economic and monetary union, 
two separate reports said. The Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development and the body representing 
Italian industry. Confindustria. both forecast that Italy's gross 
domestic product would grow 1.2 percent in 1997. compared 
with an official prediction of 2 percent. 

• Iraqi oil reached Turkey on Wednesday afternoon, said 
Ahmet Bulca, a technical director with Turkey's state-owned 
pipeline company, Botas. He said Iraq was pumping oil 
through the pipeline at a rate of 350.000 barrels a day and 
would step up tbe flow to 440.000 barrels a day next week. 

• Reuters Holdings PLC will eliminate 170 jobs at its 
Reuters America subsidiary as part of a global cost-cutting 
plan. Staff in other units may be cut, and some news op- 
erations. including its Nicosia bureau for Middle East re- 
porting. may be closed. Reuters said. 

• Credit Foncier, a French property-lending concern, is the 
object of an investigation by French prosecutors looking into 
alleged financial irregularities from 1992 to 1994. including 
“counts of distributing fictitious dividends, presenting in- 
accurate accounts and illegal conflict of interest," a gov- 
ernment spokesman. Alain Lamassoure, said. 

• Tbe American Technion Society said it had received a 
promise of a $30 million gift to establish a business school 
dedicated to management of technology-based companies at 
Technion -Israel Institute of Technology in Haifa. The school 
will be named for William Davidson, president of Guardian 
industries Corp. 

• Carrefour SA, France’s largest food retailer, acquired a 

33.34 percent stake in Societe GMB, a family-owned com- 
pany that controls tbe retailer Groupe Cora. The price was not 
disclosed. BhvmberK. AP. Reuters 
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g EUROMANAGERS 


Change, Change and Change Again 


Europe's current management credo holds that the key to competitiveness is a knack for reinvention. 


A ccording to some pundits, as few as one-third of 
Europe's major corporations are likely to survive 
the next few rounds of globalization and Interna- 
tiona] competitive pressure. Against this background, the 


recipes most frequently urged on corporate decision-rnak- 
eveloping t 
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ers include developing the ability to innovate ceaselessly, 
adapting to ever-changing environments and harnessing 
diversity for profit. 

“The demand for greater shareholder value is powering 
corporate efforts to slim down and break up large diversi- 
fied entities into smaller organizations that can focus on 
core competencies,” says Jeffrey Rams bottom, senior fel- 
low and director of the executive center at Manchester 
Business School in Britain. “This process has been carried 
furthest in the United States, followed by the United 
Kingdom. The rest of Europe is only just starting to face 
up to reality.” 

Bjorn Hviding, vice president of executive education at 
the Norwegian School of Management, says that the long- 
term effects of downsizing are difficult to predict. 
“However," he says, “as pointed out in a recent MIT study, 
two major movements seem to be occurring. One is the 
rise of small companies that exploit IT links, creating large 
networks to cooperate with similar firms having the rele- 
vant skills. The second is a strengthening of very large 
businesses, which are becoming ‘virtual countries.”’ 

Multinational corporations, says Mr. Hviding. should 
also search out and take advantage of synergies from the 
special strengths of each of the countries in which they 
operate. “For instance, Swatch was able to succeed with its 
watches partly by combining Swiss precision with Italian 
design,” he points Out- 

According to Philippe Haspeslagh, professor at the 
Insead business school in France, companies now have to 
develop new products every year and constantly review 
.costs in order to maintain their position. "This means that 
‘the vital corporate balance is shifting from exploitation to 
exploration," he comments. "Companies have to operate 
*very flexible structures and reap maximum benefit from 
techniques such as outsourcing.” 

* Argon van Weele, partner with the Holland Consulting 
"Group and professor at the Open University of the 
["Netherlands in Amsterdam, puts particular emphasis on 
^changes in the approach to corporate purchasing require- 
’ments. “Outsourcing has vastly increased the strategic role 
'played by corporate purchasing departments,” he says. 
?‘Such developments are making European companies 
look at the management of purchasing techniques and 
-expenditures as a potential competitive advantage. For 
Vxample. companies such as Rank Xerox and Volkswagen 
Tare requiring suppliers to deliver components and goods at 
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the exact time and place they are to be used, or if not, to 
pay storage costs.” 

Roland Calori. professor at the business strategy depart- 
ment of the Lyon Graduate Business School La France, 
starts from the premise that European companies have no 
hope of competing on costs with companies in emerging 
markets. ‘Instead, they can go for differentiation, and/or 
develop global strategies,’' he says. “For example, the 
I talian firm Fila has been particularly successful in mar- 
keting top-of-the-range sports and leisure wear.” 

Mr. van Weele adds: “Large, powerful organizations in 
sectors such as insurance, banking and the automotive 
business are pursuing mergers ana acquisitions policies 
aimed ax dominating their markets and generating econ- 
omies of scale," he says. “Successful corporations such as 
ABB working in specialized areas like heavy equipment 
and services are honing their niche strategies and relying 
on their ability to innovate and to stay flexible.” , 

All of this is putting pressure on business schools and 
management centers to adapt their courses. The MBA pro- 
gram tun by Richmond College (the American University 
in London; includes an international internship that 
requires students to acquire project-oriented management 
experience in a culture other than their own. 

IESE - a leading Spanish business school based in 
Barcelona and Madrid - is working on videoconferencing 
and Internet connections for course participants. It has also 
recently added a bilingual English/Spanish option to its 
MBA program. 

Warwick Business School in Britain is about to launch 
highly focused one-day seminars (the “Masterclass 
Series"), specially designed for hard-pressed executives. 
Manchester Business School has developed distance learn- 
ing tools, including CD-ROMs and Internet tools. “The 
rapid pace of business change means that we have to offer 
ever-shorter courses," Mr. Ramsbottom concludes, “but it 
is also presenting us with exciting new opportunities." 

Michael Rowe 



Can Management Be Transplanted? 


As outside companies move into Europe, their philosophies aren ’t always as easy to accommodate. 


Toward Common 


ACCREDITAnON 


Corporations often consider candidates and appoint 
managers from many different countries. Yet no com- 
mon yardstick exists to assess business degrees award- 
ed by institutions in different European countries. 

Help is now at hand, however. Under a program 
called EQUAL (European Quality Label), the 
Brussels-based European Foundation for Management 
Development (EFMD) is putting the finishing touches 
on a business school quality certificate that will tran- 
scend frontiers. Under a separate scheme, the recently 
created ECBE (European Council for Business 
Education) has already begun accrediting European 
institutions and courses. 

The founding members of the EQUAL association 
are the EFMD and five national accreditation bodies. 
These are the Chapitre des Ecoles de Management 
(France); AEEDE (Spain); ASFOR (Italy); and 
AMB A (Association of MBAs) and ABS (Association 
of Business Schools), both based in Britain. 

The ECBE - which is based in the Swiss town of 
Chamby - was established in 1995. It has dose links 
with the ACBSP (Association of Collegiate Business 
Schools and Programs) in the United States and with 
the U.S.-inspired International Federation for Business 
Education (IFBE). 

The EQUAL initiative seeks essentially to secure 
mutual recognition among existing national accredita- 
tion systems, and it will not itself accredit courses 
except in cases such as Eastern Europe, where no 
national scheme applies. MJL 


N orth American and Asian exec- 
utives posted by their compa- 
nies to Europe should have a 
comfortable sense of d£j& vu. Many 
of Europe’s foremost companies, 
including such German giants as 
Daimler-Benz, Deutsche Bank and 
Siemens, are now busy flattening 
their executive hierarchies and 
empowering their staff. These mid- 
1990s trends in European manage- 
ment have already become common 
practice in America, as has the “no 
ranks, no titles" movement currently 
making inroads on the Continent's 
corporate community. 

Asian, notably Japanese, influences 
on European business practices had 
made themselves felt eves earlier. 
Just-in-time supply, total quality 
assurance and employee-driven 
improvement programs - revolution- 
ary ideas in Europe in the early ’90s - 
have since become standard operating 
procedure. 




Willing and able? 

It would seem that corporate Europe 
is not only receptive to Asian and 
American management ideas, but 
willing and able to implement them. 
Expatriate managers, it would follow, 
should have no trouble setting up and 
running their operations according to 
their own national and corporate cul- 
tures. 

“Actually, virtually all these suppo- 
sitions are only partly true, at best,” 


says Georg Schmidt, Asia expat at 
ofl 


the state of Bavaria’s ministry for eco- 
nomic affairs, transport and technolo- 
gy. “In the relatively few cases where 
such remoldings have been con- 
sciously attempted, receptiveness has 
varied widely. Factors influencing 
success have been the sector the com- 
pany is active in, which country the. 


points 

newly built car plants in Britain, 
Japanese companies have found 
Bntish workers eager, adept, pupils, 
willing to adapt their ways of working 
to Japanese role models. “That's part- 
ly because the Japanese have brought 
a new sense of egalitarianism to the 
British sbopfloor, which was formerly 
class-ridden,” he says. 

Meanwhile, such American compa- 
nies as Hewlett-Packard and Gore 
(manufacturer of Gore-Tex fabric) are 
high on the list of young Europeans’ 
employers of choice. Not only are 
these companies successful, they’re 
also known for their “caring compa- 
ny” approach, in which close interper- 
sonal working relationships are fos- 
tered, partly by removing hierarchy- 
based distinctions. 

in reaction, their European- com- 
petitors have often adopted many fea- 
tures of this approach. “Even though 
we're a Bavarian company,” says 
Reiner HQtti, development engineer at 
LX OS, the greater-Municb-based pro- 
ducer of connectivity software, “our 
operating environment has many fea- 
tures I would call 'American,' includ- 
ing Wednesday evening get-togethers 
where company members can mix on 
a voluntary, informal basis.” 

But, as Mr. Schmidt points out: 
“This receptiveness is often limited to 
those areas in which the Amencaas 
and Asians are strongest - generally 
the high-tech sectors - or among com- 
panies active on the international 
level.” 

Examples of nonreceptiveness can 
also be found. Because Central and 
Eastern Europe’s car market is growl- 
ing rapidly, Asian - and particularly 
Korean - manufacturers have been 


iy, between cultural misunder- 
standings and the attempt to drill local 
sbopfloor personnel into achieving 
Asian levels of output. 

Nor have American companies 
enjoyed an exclusively positive wel- 
come. They are often seen as too 
demanding in terms of work weeks 
and output, as well as too quick to 
reduce workforces and social bene- 
fits. • . 
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Rarklnsh 

As a result, a groundswefl of appre- 
hension about Asian and American 
management styles has arisen in j 
of Europe’s workforce -an; 
sion that expatriate managers often 
take pains to allay. Before tbeplanned 
takeover of Thomson Multimedia's 
production facility in Angers, France 
by South Korea's Daewoo,' recently 
scotched by the French government, 
the company's prospective managers 
had hastened to inform their work- 
' force-to-be that Asian-style manage- 
ment would not be introduced into the 
company, according to the Asia 
Times. ’ 

Major transfers of - corporate and 
national culture, although well-publi- 
cized, are actually not all that, com- 
mon compared with the actual num- 
ber of Asian and North American 
companies in Europe. first, .the .vast 
majority of these Hirope-basesd com- 
panies are distribution * outlets 
employing only a few -people. 
Second, many of the exceptions nave 
deliberately positioned themselves as 
European companies in order to 
enhance consumer identification with 
their products. 

Terry Swartzberg 
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Thunderbird’s Foray Into Europe 


For a U.S. business school, setting up shop in Europe presents singular challenges. 
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T hunderbird. the 
American Graduate 
School of Interna- 
tional Management, has 
embarked on an ambitious 
overseas growth plan 
designed in part to boost the 
college's presence in 
Europe by 2001. It’s a 
grand scheme, bat not 
something the Arizona- 
based school, one of 
America’s best-known, can 


do overnight The institu- 
tion opened a European hub 
in Archamps, a French sub- 
urb of Geneva, in 1993. 
Establishing the campus 
was phase one. Now, phase 
two aims to develop links 
with local partners to create 
something the school still 
lacks: a network. 

Students from the home 
campus at Phoenix usually 
attend Archamps tor one 
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Tel.: 01 42 73 26 53 — Fax: OT 47 83 31 72 


semester during their two- 
year Master in International 
Management program. But 
some find jobs with compa- 
nies in die region and stay 
on, and the school wants to 
increase these possibilities 
for participants over the 
next five years. Nearby, 
Geneva is teeming with 
international outfits like the 
World Trade Organization, 
the World Health Orga- 
nization and the Inter- 
national Telecommunica- 
tion Union, groups that 
could offer additional train- 
ing. 

Malting the southwestern 
U.S. school an exportable 
role model is hard enough, 
but the game is further 
complicated by Europe's 
different rules. Creating a 
viable educational enter- 
prise here takes effort - 
sometimes more than antic- 
ipated The school admits it 
took too long to connect 
with companies and col- 
leagues. 

“One mistake we mark*. 
was underestimating the 
complexity of creating a 
new business in the educa- 


tion field,” explains Lew 
Howell, associate vice pres- 
ident for overseas pro- 
grams. “Until you do it you 
don’t know what’s out 
there. There’s no book on 
the subject it's strictly trial 
and error.” 

But Europe represents 
only part of the total 
Thunderbird vision, ac- 
counting for $700,000 of 
the school's $44 million 


Thunderbird wants 3 
presence on every conti- 
nent, and sees Archamps as 
fitting into its global strate? 
gy. Says President Roy 
Herbergen “The European 
campus will be a vector 
into other areas of th& 
world We’re hoping our 
experience here will trans- ' 
for to Vietnam, Cambodia 
and elsewhere. This wifl 
benefit Eurcqjeans; too.” 4 
Tokyo campus opened the 
same year as Arc ham 
and the school has its ey£ 
on other Asian beachheads; 
where growth, markets ^ 
draw new talent into its 
pool. ’ i 

Joshua Jampojl 
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Matchmaking 

At the Forum 

Sg s^ffi sasajitB 

auows a hand-picked selection of Europe’s top vouns 

“* prospective en^oyeremikra! 

s P^.^ponant multinktional com? 
ES™* and financial institutions. Some 600 candidates 

SfldifW? 11 6, °^° a PP Ucanls to meet recruiters 
U- 13^1996 <Mgani2atlons 31 ^ foram. fi xed for 

CWiizations seeking young talent at the event 
include such prestigious names as Andersen 
SS2?ft Audi BZW, Chase Manhattan, Hewlett- 
Packard, Nokia- Procter & Gamble and SBC Warburg 
Mme than 35 percent of the Euromanagers/ 
purengineers invited will receive a concrete job offer 
in the two months following the forum,” state the orga- 
nizers, EMDS International ^ 

_ Careful preselection ensures that recruiters meet only 
the candidates that match their requirements 
Candidates chosen to attend speak English and at least 
one other European language fluently; possess a work- 
ing knowledge of a third language; and hold a univer- 
sity degree supported by an excellent academic record. 



When Business Is All in the Family 

Formal business education is increasingly complementing “ raised in the business " training. 

G lobal business is not agers and nonexecutive a tendency to keep such The Family B 
just a mailer for directors from outside the issues within the family." Network links u 
huge multinational family. aDDointin*? consul- Mieuel Gallo, nmfessor around 1.000 famif 


Preselected managerial caruBdates meet mth representa- 
tives of Europe’s major companies at this Brussels event 

leadership qualities and previous international expo- 
sure. 

The next Eu ro man agers/Eurengineers Forum is 
scheduled for April 24-25. “Many companies are cur- 
rently looking for candidates possessing in-depth IT 
skills,” comments an EMDS spokesperson, “Accord- 
ingly, we are oiganizing a special IT Futures event on 
the same two days in April.” 

EMDS contact telephone number r (32 2) 543 00 20. 

MJR. 


G lobal business is not 
jusi a matter for 
huge multinational 
corporations. Small and 
medium-sized companies 
throughout Europe increas- 
ingly need to sell into inter- 
national markets and invest 
abroad in order to survive. 
Moreover. family-con- 
trolled firms probably 
accouni for around 85 per- 
cent of European compa- 
nies overall. 

"A new generation is tak- 
ing over in many family 
firms, and there is a bigger 
emphasis on professional- 
ism and accountability to 
stakeholders in their man- 
agement.’' says Panikkos 
Poutziouris. director of the 
family business manage- 
ment option in the MBA 
program offered by 
Manchester Business 
School in Britain. "This 
involves bringing in man- 


Tourism Management Goes for an Upgrade 

The booming travel sector is hungry for people with sophisticated business skills and cross-cultural experience. 

B y 2005, it is estimat- programs in response to easier to build a five-star sign contracts with the uni- self and return 

ed that one job in 10 employers’ demand for hotel than train five-star versity. set goals and are For this groui 

will be tounsm-relat- recruits with the academic staff,” declares Paul Galea, assigned tutors. Based on Brookes has di 

ed. An estimated 150 mil- background necessary to marketing director of performance, they can earn new MBA in 

hon jobs are due to be ere- manage the sector into the Malta’s National Tourist as much as three-fourths of The course, wl 

ated in the sector over the next millennium. Organization. “Not every their academic credit this year, is de 

next decade. The fast- Tom, Dick or Harry can do toward an MBA “They’re distance leamin 

expanding industry is Swiss BA it.” not just doing their job as already on the 

■changing the profile of the Next February, the To help out, the set by the boss,” explains the workplace as 
tourism professional, and International Hotel University of Malta is Clive Robertson, head of ment center, 

hotel and tourism schools Management Institute introducing an MBA pro- the School of Hotels and Students can 

'are revamping their curric- (IMI) in Lucerne will intro- gram in tourism manage- Restaurants. “They’re tak- three years to cc 

ula to keep pace. duce a BA in international ment, to begin in October ing control of themselves, course, but expt 

Employers, say hotel and hotel and 'tourism manage- 1997. The course will It’s the kind of manager qualifications a 

hospitality schools, require ment, a four-year course include basic management companies want for the to waive som 

'staff who can manage originally from England's studies like finance and next century.” Fifty students ar 

change, work in multicul- Manchester Metropolitan economics, but focus on the The scheme rewards both enrolled, mos 
tural environments and University. The 288-hour tourist trade. individuals and companies, Britain. The ur 

direct people from diverse BA will complement IMI's In Britain, employers are he says, without sending looking to frai 

^nations and backgrounds - existing certificate and telling Oxford Brookes workers away on courses, course abroad, a 

people often working in diploma courses. University’s School of which is not always cost- ing with sc 

.places they do not call Candidates for the new Hotel and Restaurant effective. “It's learning and Australia and 

*home. All tins calls for degree will come from Management that thev want development based on both about a nnssibli 

South America, Central and 
Eastern Europe and South 
Aftica-al] areas where the 
institute sees strong 


agers and nonexecutive 
directors from outside the 
family, appointing consul- 
tant's and introducing new 
technologies.” 

Dan Muzyka. associate 
dean of the MBA program 
at Insead in France, places 
emphasis on the diminish- 
ing importance of national 
borders. "This means that 
many family firms that 
were once restricted to their 
home territories can now 
seek to add value by mak- 
ing use of international sup- 
ply and distribution net- 
works." he points oul 

Heirs apparent 
According to Yves 
Romance, a professor at the 
Lyon Graduate School of 
Business in France, prepar- 
ing a successor to take over 
the family business is an 
important factor in ensuring 
continuation of the compa- 
ny. “U.S. family businesses 
are happy to consult a wide 
range of outside experts,” 
he says, “but in countries 
such as France, there is still 


a tendency to keep such 
issues within the family." 

Miguel Gallo, professor 
of business policy at the 
IE5E business school in 
Barcelona, observes: 
“Often, Spanish family 
firms are tempted to play it 
safe and stick with the areas 
they know best, and they 
are obsessed with keeping 
excessively large liquid 
reserves rather than going 
for growth.” They may also 
be reluctant to dilute con- 
trol by going to the markets 
for capital. “The Barcelona- 
based ZAG company - a 
family enterprise that spe- 
cializes in producing hub- 
caps - provides a good 
example of the benefits of 
pursuing a more adventur- 
ous strategy,” Mr. Gallo 
adds. "ZAG controls some 
30 percent of the European 
market in its sector, and 
with the help of an equity 
injection from the 3i ven- 
ture capital group, it is now 
planning to establish new 
factories in Mexico and 
Brazil." 


The Family Business 
Network links together 
around 1,000 family firms 
established in Europe. The 
network’s director is Alden 
Lank, a professor at the 
IMD business school in 
Lausanne. Switzerland. “A 
good way for such busi- 
nesses to expand interna- 
tionally can be to network 
and establish strategic 
alliances with family firms 
in other countries that can 
fit in with their strategic 
plans,” Mr. Lank suggests. 
"This approach has not yet 
been much tested in prac- 
tice. but it could be a win- 
ner in the future." 

The SDA Bocconi busi- 
ness school in Milan is 
planning to establish a spe- 
cial master's program for 
family firms in 1998. 
"Succession issues and 
financing provide two of 
the keenest questions fac- 
ing such companies,” com- 
ments Professor Paolo 
Preti. who teaches at the 
school and its parent uni- 
versity. M.R. 


•home. All this calls for degree will come from 
more training. South America, Central and 

Tourism colleges once Eastern Europe and South 
'offered only traditional Africa - all areas where the 
■one- or two-year certificate institute sees strong 
and diploma courses- These ’ growth. Southeast Asiar is 
were craft-based, process- also booming!'- “The trend 


'oriented undergraduate 
programs that taught food, 
“beverage and reception 
'skills. For years, they 
groomed the industry’s 
newcomers. 

s Wider course scope 
The first change occurred 
in the late 1980s, when 
industry pressure forced 
these courses to start weav- 
ing in a new element of 
management basics. In 
Europe, traditional Swiss 
•hospitality training began 
-to be blended with 
American managerial 
know-how. Students 
•learned marketing savvy 
■ alongside kitchen and ser- 
vice skills. 

The latest market 
"demand is a push for bigb- 
•er-level studies. Top 
tourism colleges in Europe 
*have added graduate degree 


there is not fohire expatri- 
ate managers anymore - 
they want to grow their 
own,” explains Setin Duffy, 
IMFs deputy director. 

China, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, the Philippines and 
Indonesia are all sending 
students to the Swiss 
school, and IMI’s new BA 
will include a unit on Asia- 
Pacific tourism. 

More experienced travel- 
ers mean managers must 
meet the needs of increas- 
ingly demanding cus- 
tomers. In Malta, the gov- 
ernment wants to triple the 
number of five-sun hotels 
and reach a 4,000-room 
capacity in three years. This 
wifi require personnel with 
more skills to run them, and 
the island is finding that a 
much more cosmopolitan 
staff is required for luxury 
than for other hotels. “It's 


easier to build a five-star 
hotel than train five-star 
staff,” declares Paul Galea, 
marketing director of 
Malta’s National Tourist 
Organization. “Not every 
Tom, Dick or Harry can do 
it” 

To help out, the 
University of Malta is 
introducing an MBA pro- 
gram in tourism manage- 
ment, to begin in October 
1997. The course will 
include basic management 
studies like finance and 
economics, but focus on the 
tourist trade. 

In Britain, employers are 
telling Oxford Brookes 
University’s School of 
Hotel and Restaurant 
Management that they want 
graduates who wifi engage 
in lifelong learning and 
constantly review and 
renew their skills. 

As a- result,- Oxford 
Brookes now offers “work- 
based learning,” an innova- 
tive program that gives aca- 
demic credit for knowledge 
gained in the workplace. 
Employees can earn points 
toward degrees in the hotel 
and restaurant sectors with- 
out attending a single class. 

On-the-job candidates 


sign contracts with the uni- 
versity. set goals and are 
assigned tutors. Based on 
performance, they can earn 
as much as three-fourths of 
their academic credit 
toward an MBA “They’re 
not just doing their job as 
set by the boss,” explains 
Clive Robertson, head of 
the School of Hotels and 
Restaurants. “They’re tak- 
ing control of themselves. 
It’s the kind of manager 
companies want for the 
next century.” 

The scheme rewards both 
individuals and companies, 
he says, without sending 
workers away on courses, 
which is not always cost- 
effective. ‘It’s learning and 
development based on both 
employee and employer 
needs,” he adds. 

The approach, though 
based on company feed- 
back, is not an easy sell, 
and Mr. Robertson admits 
that schools need to work 
more with employers to get 
them to recognize the value 
of further education. 

Added value 

Another new profile in the 
industry is the employee 
who wants to recycle him- 


self and return to school. 
For this group. Oxford 
Brookes has developed a 
new MBA in hospitality. 
The course, which began 
this year, is delivered via 
distance learning to those 
already on the job, using 
the workplace as a develop- 
ment center. 

Students can take up to 
three years to complete the 
course, but experience and 
qualifications allow them 
to waive some classes. 
Fifty students are currently 
enrolled, mostly from 
Britain. The university is 
looking to franchise the 
course abroad, and is talk- 
ing with schools in 
Australia and Hungary 
about a possible overseas 
version. 
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war produced in its entirety by the Advertising Department 
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;eonmg 
Korea Deficit 


I 


> °*WbtOmWFn*Dbpmd>a 
; . ^®OUL — The won 
-plunged Wednesday to its 
lowest level against the dollar 
mor e than 10 years as 
Korea’ srismg trade de- 
left pushed up demand for 
^dollars, traders 
' The dollar traded as high as 
. 543 won, up 1.6 percent from 
«» close Tuesday of 830 
.won, before finishing at 
.839.40 wot. The South 
Korean currency has fallen 
“early 9 percent this year 
"against the dollar. . 

Dealers said the wan’s 
^lide represented a bet by the 
-market that the" government 
. wanted a weaker currency to 
lift exports and cut a mount- 
ing current-account deficit. A 
weaker currency helps ex- 
■ ports by making their prices 
overseas seem cheaper. 

South Korea's current-ac- 
count deficit is up 86 percent 
so far this year, to $18.6 W- 
Jion, mainly due to plunging 
semiconductor ' shipments. 
'Economists expect die short- 
fall to reach $22 billion by the 
<nd of the year. 

... “Narrowing the current- 
account deficit is a pressing 
■issue for the government,* 
.said Lee Chang Seon, an 
economist at LG Economic 
"Research Institute. “It has no 
jbther means to stash the de- 
ficit but to bet on exports by 
-letting the wot chop.’ ’ 

\ The Bank of Korea denied 
-that it intervened Wednesday 
to prop up the won's value, but 
tyaders said the central bank 


. started buying won ami sellin g 
dollars in mid-afternoon. 

“The central bank inter- 
vened temporarily to slow the 
dollar’s rise but not to stop 
it.” a dealer at the Seoul of- 
fice of a European h ank , 
“The dollar could have risen 
over 850 today if not for the 
intervention.’* He aAteri that 
the central H»nV had inter- 
vened on previous occasions 
when die wot fell too fast. 

Traders said die won had 
weakened considerably this 
week because of heavy im- 
port settlements and delays in 
planned offerings of i 
depositary receipts by 
Korean banks. 

Plans by Korea Long-Term 
Credit Bank and Bonun Bank 
to issue a combined $270mil- 
lion of global depositary re- 
ceipts abroad have been 
delayed until next year be- 
cause of the ailing Seoul stock 
market 

Although the won’s decline 
prompted concern about a rise 
m mnarinn, economists said 
the government, felt that the 
risk was worth taking to bring 
die trade balance in line. 

“The gov ernm ent think* 

it’s more important to 
squeeze the current account 
deficit,” Mr. Lee said. “They 
feel they can somehow man- 
age to curb consumer 
prices.” 

But traders said the huge 
deficit forecast for 1997 
could be expected to continue 
pres surin g the won. 

(Bloomberg, Reuters) 


Courting Beijing’s Laggards 


By Philip Segal 

Speevd to the Herald Tribune 


HONG KONG — In the stock market, what goes up 
quickly can often come down with a thud. After two day s in 
which the Hang Seng China Enterprises Index surged a total 
of 16 percent, investors may want to keep that in mind, 
because those who have made money in the past two days 
will probably want to sell to someone else. 

Since 1994, shares in Chinese state companies listed in 
Hong Kong, known as H ■ 

shares, have been die dogs INTERNATIONAL STOCKS 

of the Hong Kong and 


China markets, largely because of the companies’ dis- 
appointing earnings and lack of transparency. This year, 
some of the so-called B shares listed m China have risen 
more than 200 percent, and many blue-chip Hong Kong 
stocks, including Hong Kong subsidiaries of mainland 
Chinese companies, have racked up gains of more than 30 
percent. But until Tuesday , die H shares still seemed to have 
no friends in Hong Kong. 

“Everybody hated them,” said Eric Sandhmd of Pruden- 
tial Asset Management. “You talked with brokers, and 
when they tried to sell to institutional investors they'd get 
back: T don't want to hear about it.” ’ Last month. Bill Kay, 
a fund manager for Pacific Group in Hong Kong, said H 


shares “have no culture of being responsible to share- 
holders or making money." 

On Wednesday, however, the H-shares index closed at 
984.45, up 56.46 points, or 6. 1 percent. 

Mr. Sandlund explained the move simply as a case in 
which, on certain companies, “Sentiment got way too 
negative, and some of them were cheap.” Most of the 
buyers Wednesday were brokerage firms backed by main- 
land Chinese interests or Hong Kong retail buyers, ac- 
cording to fund managers able to crack trades through Hong 

Kong Stock Exchange ter- 
minals. The sellers, they 
said, were probably foreign 


investors wbo had been stuck with H shares heavily 
weighted toward toe petrochemical sector, which is in the 
midst of a downturn. 

“The fundamentals haven't changed,” a China analyst at 
a U.S. bank said. “Foreign investors are still bearing in mind 
China's austerity measures and the bad chemical sector.” 

For investors desperate to get on the H-share bandwagon, 
several fund managers recommended Anhui Expressway, a 
builder of loll roads in eastern China, saying it was new 
enough on the market not to have a reputation for letting 
investors down. Ii rose 8.8 percent Wednesday but was still 
trading close to its initial public offering price and at a 
discount to its book value. 
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1996 

Exchange 

Hoag Kong 

lags 

index 

Hang Seng 

teas 

Wednesday Prev. % 

dose Close Change 

13.189.60 13.343.46 -1.15 

Singapore 

Straits Times 

2,192.45 

2J209^0 

-0.77 

Sydney 

AS Ordinaries 

2.35SJ30 

2.361^0 

-0.11 

Tokyo 

Nikkei 225 

203S&3S 20,822.12 

-1.22 

Ktuia taanpur ComposHe 

1,204^9 

1,214.58 

-084 

Bangkok 

SET 

885^6 

889.46 

-0.40 

Seoul 

Composite Index 

704.68 

702.83 

+0^6 

Taipei 

Stock Market Index 6^02.74 

6,841.03 

-056 

Manila 

PSE 

3,160.76 

3.128.38 

+1.04 

Jakarta 

Composite Index 

62657 

62668 

-P.02 

Weffington 

NZSE-40 

2^377153 

2,357.57 

+0.85 

Bombay 

Sensitiva Index 

2,941^6 

2.798.57 

+5.10 


Source: Tetekurs 
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Telstra Sale Gets Go-Ahead Very briefly: 


Revaen 

CANBERRA — The Senate approved plans Wednesday to 
sell one-third of the government-owned telecommunications 
carrier Telstra Corp., a move that opened the way for the 
biggest share offering in the country’s history. 

The 8 bhliofl Australian dollar ($6.4 billion) sale of Telstra 
is to.be the largest of a series of privatizations that has seen 
publicly owned national symbols as Qantas Airways Ltd. and 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia Ltd. put on the market 
The bill was opposed by nongovernment parties in the 
Senate and barely cleared the upper house with the help of two 
independent members. Opponents focused on toe company’s 
dominance of the local-telephone market, saying any com- 
pany with near-monopoly powers should be publicly owned. 

To secure the support of voters and the Senate. Mr. Howard 
promised to allocate 1.1 billion dollars of the sale proceeds to 
an environmental repair fund and added 250 miOiau dollars to 
a fund for rural telecommunications development 

The privatization legislation limits foreign investors to a total 
erf 11.7 percent of TeWra — equal to 35 percent of the offering 
of a one-third stake in the company — and limits individual 
foreign investors to 5 percent or less. 


• The Reserve Bank of Australia cut interest rates half a 
percentage point, taking its overnight cash rate to 6 percent. 
The bank said the cut the third in five months, reflected 
further improvement in Australia's inflation prospects. 

• Indonesia sold 388 million shares, or a 4. IS percent stake, 
in the state-owned PT Telekomnnikasi Indonesia for 3,650 
rupiah ($1.55) a share, raising ner proceeds of S600 million. 

• Thailand’s new prime minister, Chaovalit Yongchaiyut 
said in unveiling his economic policy that the government 
would develop Thailand’s money markets to try to increase its 
chances of becoming a regional financial hub while main- 
taining fiscal discipline and promoting domestic savings. 

• Daewoo Corp. signed an agreement to build an expressway 
m eastern China ana operate it for 30 years before transferring 
ownership to China. Tne Xinhua news agency said the project 
would cost 1.6 biiliou yuan (S191.S million). 

• Porsche AG is looking into whether Indomobil Group has 
the facilities to assemble and market its sports cars in In- 
donesia. 

• Thai, Belgian and American companies signed a joint- 


venture contract to build the first stage of a SI billion special 
economic zone in Vietnam, to be located near toe nonhem 
port of Haiphong. 

• Oriental Land Co.’s shares rose as much as 1 2 percent in 
their trading debut before ending at 8,800 yen ($77.57). up 
750, or 9 percent, from the initial offering price in heavy 
volume. 

• Sirae Darby Bhd. shares surged to a record 9.70 ringgit 
($3.80) after Malaysia's central bank cleared it to negotiate 
for a major stake in Oriental Bank Bhd.. the banking arm of 
Malaysian Industrial Development Finance Bhd. 

• Matsushita Electric Industrial Co. and Toyota Motor 
Corp. established a 60-40 joint venture to develop, make and 
sell nickel metal hydride rechargeable batteries for electric 
vehicles. 

• North Korea is to open its air space to international air 
traffic at year-end or early in 1 997 after negotiations with the 
International Air Transport Association, an I AT A repre- 
sentative said at a news conference in Tokyo. 

AP. AFP. Reuters. Bhwnherg. AFX 
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TOKYO — Japan’s current-account sur- 
plus fell 19.6 percent in October from a year 
earlier as Japanese investors sought higher- 
yielding assets overseas, but toe overall pace 
of decline slowed, toe Ministry of Finance 
said Wednesday. 

The current-account surplus, Japan’s 
broadest measure of trade in goods ana ser- 
vices, was 367.4 billion yen ($3.24 billion) for 
October. The year-on-year drop in September 
was more than 35 percent. 

The Japanese invested heavily overseas in 


October to advantage of higher interest 
rales and a stronger dollar, economists said. 
Japanese investors bought a net 1 .674 trillion 
yen in foreign bonds and a net 1 12.3 billion in 
foreign stocks in October, toe Ministry of 
Finance said in a separate report 
The deficit in services, fueled largely by a 
rise in overseas travel, bit a record 657.9 
billion yen in October, up 9.1 percenL 
Japan’s trade surplus with the United States 
rose 313 percent in October, to 354.79 bil- 
lion, toe first rise in 20 months, largely on 
yehiclc exports. (Bloomberg, Reuters, AFP) 
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RESIST: Developing Nations Reject WTO Role 

Continued from Page 15 


reduction in state-imposed barriers to trade 
through WTO agreements have focused at- 
Ltention on barriers imposed by anti-compet- 
.jtive business restraints. . 

; - Many members of the World Trade Or- 
iganizahon discriminate against toe goods, 
* -services and suppliers of other countries in 
.awarding contracts, and industrial nati on s sot 
this should be rectified by having the WTO 
‘develop a code of open bidding. 

' Because government procurement of goods 

•and services often represents as much as 15 
^percent of gross national product, the a bsenc e 
* of equal treatment for foreign and local compa- 


nies is considered by industrial powers to be a 
major flaw in the multilateral trading system. 

The sharp rise in foreign direct investment 
to $315 billion in 1995, from $25 billion in 
1973. has also brought the role of investment 
to toe front of the multilateral trade debate. 

Reflecting the views of many other de- 
veloping countries, Mohammed Zubair 
Khfln, Pakistan's commerce minister, said, 
“We recognize that some of our partners are 
impatient to continue liberalization lest the 
tide be reversed-” 

But he warned that it would be "counter- 
productive to overload the WTO’s agenda” 
with new issues, such as investment and com- 
petition policy. 


Trade Finance M'anager, Kiev, US Multinational, $Negotiable 




Opportunity for a young, experienced trade & structured financier to build-and manage the Ukrainian Financial 
Markets business of a diversified US multinational. With manufacturing & trading operations well established, 
responsibilities will include maximising the efficiency of in-house trade transactions, and leveraging off the 
substantial trade flows by offering trade finance services to Ukrainian suppliers. Ideally you’ll have experience in 
the Trade Finance unit of a western bank. We want to talk to local or ex-pat Ukrainians, other CIS nationals or 
westerners with Eastern Europe experience and (preferably) relevant language fluency. Ref: IHT0641. 

We're also looking for Fixed Income & Equity Traders, for this fast expanding business in Kiev 

Web site http://www.fanimlliams.co.uk for accounting, analyst & controller positions across the CIS 


FaRN Wl LL I AMS 37-38 Hatton Garden. London EC1N3FW Tel: (44) 171 404 4089 Fax: (44) 171 404 4083 Email: farnwilliamsgdial.pipex.com 
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TO PLACE 
MAD 
IN THE 

HnatoagSnbunc 

Contact the Paris offitx: 

41 45 9*85 
Rua (55-1) 41 45 95 TO 


Attention visitors 
from the U.S! 


If you enjoy rearing toe IHT 
when you towel, why not 
also get I at home? 


h key U.S. cflfes 
Cafl {1)800 882 2884 



Moving 



X&S PARIS (33-1) 40 80 20 20 ' 


Auto Rentals 

RENT AUTO DERQl FRANCE 
Sw: FF515. 7 DAYS: FF1500. 
fiaTwSs 01 43 68 S tt 
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St44m 480 0182 fi» m4»75f7 


(Callback 

Offers 

Lowest Rates 
Ever! 

Enjoy wot meter savings on 
Woman MBl crib. Benefit (torn the 
same tor rato St-taas a day. We 
seem tee cfearaet and moat ratable 
tens. Use KaJBncft from home, wort; 
or hoteb end saw. 

Ctf floe awa w>re tateyi 

Td 1-2064844600 

Fh 1-206-2824666 
Lines open 24 ham. 

Agaras taqutas vefcome! 
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Business Opportunities 
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RSURAKCE BANKS 
COHPANES ft TRUSTS 
ASSET PfiOTECTlON 

' TRADE-fflANCE 

ASTON CORPORATION 
IRU5ISS LTD 

U Peal Heat, Dou^a, bb o) Mn 
Tet 01624 82BS81 
Ftec BOX S2S126 
Loodoo Tefe (171) 322 BBSS 
fee (171) 233 1S18. 
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COVAMESS3SO 

tori tsMoidan whfcfcc 
Loir ptate, to free Empaan. Sutabb 
tor fcateng. consribiicy & oteer 
aoMto. For SemedtoB sence contact 

arii feapby. Dtoeto, Sowra^ 
i Serricae, SB F&jAiu 
, W* Z. kctonzL 

Tat + 353 1 G51B490 Fat 6818*33 


OffSHORE COmBCHL BAML 
FOR SALE. 

MBfi Ctess A banse and conaspondM 
bank ratefcreWp. ktaries a tertw 
boring comparw, a US. subeUary ■» 
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. 100% cortroL US S80SUL 
: 4BCHANTS GROUP, 
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OFFSHORE COMPANES. For toe bra- 
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for Rent 


Paris Area Furnished 
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YOUR REAL ESTATE 
AGENT W PARIS 
Tel: (01) 472130.05 


AT HOME M PARIS 

PARS PHONO 
Apartments » rera turrtsna) a not 
Sato & Piwt# Managemen Senecas 
25 Av Hoc* 75008 Rans F* 1-45611020 

TeL* (Of) 45 63 25 60 


AGENCE CHAMPS ELYSEES 

Spw Afcir. ' 

Fumtaed apanments. 3 montes or mote 
a urivmehed. rasrienta! areas. 


Tel:. 


!: (01) 42 

k: (01] 45 


25 32 25 

63 37 09 


7th, LES WV ALOES. Chanwg 2 bed- 
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8th, St Hanore. 90 sqm. < nans, ws 
equipped, TV, stereo. 4ih flow, no WL 
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| You wiU find below a seledicsn of emfAaymenl offers published in Iasi Monday's International Herald Tribune I 

1 Fora copy of last Monda/s paper, please cxjntod Fred Ronan on Paris 01 41 43 93 91 j 
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COMPANY . 

CONTACT 

European Sale$ 

Manager 

a world leader 
in the design and 
development of turnkey 
telecommunications 
systems 

Confidential Reply Supervisor 

The Dorskind Group 

Dept. IHT 

525 East 72nd Street 

New York, NY 10021 - USA 

Senior Legal Officer 

World Trade 
Organization, Geneva 

Director, Personnel Division 

World Trade Organization 

Centre William Rappard 

Ruede Lausanne, 154 

CH-121 1 Geneva 21 'Switzerland 

Process Improvement 
Manager 

Bef. 3124 

A World s leading global 
communications operator 

Mark Clifford or Jeremy l’Anson 
kudos Partnership Limited. 

10 Westminster Court 

Hipiey Street, Woking, 

Surrey GU22 9LG-U.K. 

Financial Brand 
Development Executive 

International 

Herald Tribune 

Beveriey Stott Macmillan 
International Herald Tribune 

63, Long Acre 

London WC2E9]H- UK. 

Rewriter 

a major actor on the 
equity market 

Michael Page France 

3, bd Bineau 

92594 Levallois-Perret Cedex - France 
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World Roundup 


Yanks Sign Stanton 


baseball The New York Yan- 
kees have signed firee-agem reliev- 
er Mike Stanton to a three-year 
contract, the World Series cham- 
pions announced Wednesday. 
Terms were not disclosed, but some 
reports estimated the deal to be 
worth $5.3 million. 

The Yankees had been seeking a 
left-handed pitcher for their bull- 
pen, as the team's ace reliever. John 
Wetteland, may leave via free 
agency and set-up man Mariano 
Rivera may be asked to step into the 
closer's role. Wetteland. the World 
Series MVP, is seeking a three-year 
deal worth about S6 million a 
year. 

The 29-year -old Stanton was 4-4 
with one save and a 3.66 ERA in 8 1 
appearances with Boston and 
T exas last season. f Reiners ) 


India Closes In on Victory 


cricket India was poised on 
Wednesday to win its home cricket- 
rest series against South Africa, 
whose top batsmen floundered on 
the penultimate day of the third and 
final test in Kanpur. India. 

Set a victoiy target of 461 by 
India. South Africa lost half the side 
with only 1 27 on board in its second 
knock on a slow, deteriorating 
wicket. Overnight 270 for five, In- 
dia declared its second innings 
dosed at lunch as the score reached 
400 for 7 wickets. India owed its 
formidable position to a scintillat- 
ing 163 noi out by Mohammed 
Azharuddin. He wps well suppor- 
ted by Rahul Dravid. who scored 
56. IAP) 


Field Narrows for Award 


SOCCER FIFA's 1996 Player of 
the Year will be either Barcelona's 
striker. Ronaldo: Alan Shearer of 
Newcastle. c*r AC Milan's George 
Weah. world soccer's governing 
body announced on Wednesday. 

The three players gained the 
greatest number of votes in a poll of 
more than 100 national team 
coaches. FIFA said. If Weah wins, 
it would be the second straight year 
that he has won the award, and he 
would receive it with a FIFA trophy 
for fair play at a ceremony in Lis- 
bon on Jan. 20. ( Reuters > 


In Your Ear, Patrick! 

N.Y. Fans Boo Ewing as Knicks Win 


Tht AsstKuued Press 

Patrick Ewing, playing for the first 
time since he criticized his home fans, 
heard some of the loudest boos of his 
career as the New York Knicks sent the 
Washington Bullets to their fifth 
straight loss. 

Ewing was booed Tuesday night in 
New York during player introductions 
and nearly every time he touched the 
ball, but he scored four straight baskets 


Sum S3, Spun 76 In Phoenix, Weslej 


Person tied his career-high with 2$ 


NBA Boonbov 


after his O-for-8 start to help New York 
pull ahead for good in the second 
quarter. The 12-year veteran finished 
with 15 points on 7-for-21 shooting. 

Allan Houston and John Starks also 
had 15 points each for New York. Buck 
Williams had a season -high 15 re- 
bounds. Chris Webber led Washington 
with 20 points and 12 rebounds. 

Warriors loi. Raptors »1 In Toronto. 
Joe Smith scored a career-high 36 points 
and grabbed a season-high 17 rebounds 
for the Warriors. Latrell SpreweU added 
23 points and Chris Mullen had 16 as the 
Warriors outrebounded the Raptors, 5 1- 
32, and ended Toronto's four-game 
home winning streak. 

Hawks 89, Viugsets 88 Steve Smith 
capped off a brilliant second half by 
hitting a jumper in the lane with 3.9 
seconds left for host Atlanta. Smith 
managed only two points in the first 
half, but scored 18 in the final two 
quarters as the Hawks won their seventh 
in a row at home. 

Heat 76, Cavaliers 74 In Cleveland, 
Voshon Lenard banked in a shot at the 
buzzer for the Heat. Lenard finished 
with eight points. The Heat were led by 
Tim Hardaway’s 25, while Alonzo 
Mourning had 14. 

Rocknts 96, Timberwolvas 94 Clyde 
Drexler made an off-balance, driving 
layup with 1 3 seconds to play as vis- 
iting Houston improved to 18-2. 
Drexler scored a season-high 36 points 
and Hakeem Olajuwon had 29 for Hou- 
ston. Charles Barkley, slowed by a foot 
injury, had just seven points but grabbed 
12 rebounds. 

Pistons 93 , Bucks 85 In Milwaukee, 
Joe Dumars scored 14 of his 29 points in 
the fourth quarter and Gram Hill added 
26 as Detroit won its fifth straight. 

jazz no, Pacen 86 Utah set a fran- 
chise record with its 15th consecutive 


points as the Suns won their fourth 
straight David Robinson, sidelined 
with a sore back for the first 18 games 
this season, had nine points and nine 
rebounds for the Spurs in his season 
debut Dominique Wilkins led San Ant- 
onio with 17 points. 

Magic 99, Blazers 93 Gerald W ilkins 
scored 10 of his 18 points in die last 5: 16 
to help the visiting Magic snap a four- 
game losing streak. 

ltavaricks100,Cltp|MraM Chris Gat- 
ling scored 14 of his 30 points in the 
third quarter to lead visiting Dallas. 
Jason Kidd added 18 points and George 
McCloud had 17 for the Mavericks. 

takers 92, Kings 90 In Sactbmento, 
Eddie Jones made two free throws with 
nine seconds remaining to lift the 
Lakers to victory. 

■ Rodman Suspended by Bulls 

The Chicago Bulls suspended for- 
ward Dennis Rodman without pay for 


two games, citing his profane language 

ne the 


in a television interview following the 
team's loss Sunday to the Toronto Rap- 


tors. The Bulls said the suspension 
would go into effect immediately, with 
Rodman missing Wednesday’s game 
against Minnesota and Friday's game at 
New Jersey. 
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Patrick Ewing of the Knicks, right, driving into Gheorghe Muresan of the Bullets at Madison Square Garden.- * 


Knicks’ Captain Needs a Dose of the Real World 


New York Times Service 

EW YORK — The fans are an- 


vietoiy. setting a career-high 21 points 

15 1 * ‘ “ * 


and 
home. 


rebounds from Greg Ostertag at 


N EW YORK — The fans are an- 
noying Patrick Ewing, a tall per- 
son who plays a game for a liv- 
ing — and quite a handsome living, at 
that. “They’re annoying me,” Ewing 
said after the Knicks beat the Los 
Angeles Clippers last Saturday but were 
booed by their home fans for a sloppily 
played game. 

Ewing was irked by the people who 
pay up to $1,000 for courtside seats to 
watch him and his playmates run around 
after a leather ball in their shorts and 
undershirts. “If they're going to act the 
way they act, they might as well stay 
home,” Ewing said. * ‘I’m just tired of it 
It’s been like that for 12 years, and I'm 
fed up with it.” 

Many of those same fans booed 
Ewing vigorously on Tuesday night 
when die Knicks beat the hapless Bul- 
lets, 85-73, at Madison Square Garden. 


Vantage Point / Ira Berko w 


Ewing plays a game that a lot of 
people play simply for pleasure. He 
plays it for millions of dollars — $3 
million this season, but $18 million last 
season in die balloon year of his con- 
tract. There are a lot of people who 
would play it for a lot less. There are 
probably fans out there wbo would play 
the game of basketball for. say, $2 mil- 
lion a year, or even only $1 million! 

There might be a truck driver, or 
mailman, or cop, or fireman^ or school- 
teacher wbo would like to do his job for 
what Patrick Ewing earns laboring at 
his. and he might even accept some boos 
along the way. Just as he would accept 
the cheers. The kind of cheers that 
Patrick Ewing has heard ring in his ears 
for much of die past 12 years. 

Perhaps when one earns millions of 


dollars a year, he doesn’t have to be 
bothered about taking the good with the 
bad, or be concerned with the fact that 
he is a paid entertainer, and that when he 
and his small assemblage aren't en- 
tertaining. those who pay feel as if they 
have had their pockets picked. 

In his obvious frustration with an- 
other dull, mediocre performance — for 
want of a better term — and in his 
lashing out at die many-headed scape- 
goat that filled the stands, Ewing didn’t 
utter annoyance about Ids teammates. 
They, along with him, were desultory 
about picks and screens, haphazard 
about their defense and spasmodic 
about their shooting. Nor was he thin- 
skinned about the other team, which, at 
one point, scored 21 straight points be- 
fore falling. 89-80. No, he was instead 


mad at the home-town crowd. 

Ewing would be better served by- 
looking inward instead of outward. : 
While be has been an All-Star, be has 
never been on a championship team ire" 
the pros. 

While Ewing remains one of the bet=- 
ter centers in the league, he is not, and 4 
never has been, the ultimate team playe&r 
who makes everybody else around hinrl 
better. He will never pass like Bill 
Walton, rebound like Bill Russell and 
have the stick, power moves to the hoop 
of Hakeem Olajuwon. And it is not 
because Ewing lacks skills. He has* 
from this view, lacked the total willr 
While be has been a great physical spe- 
cimen, he has never quite grasped how., 
to be the complete basketball player. «• 

Instead of griping, Ewing might have 
thanked the fans for their candor, as well 
as far paying the salary that allows hirer 
to make ends meet. 
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No Tomba, No Street: The ‘White Circus Looks Bland 


By Christopher Clarey 

Special lo the Herald Tribune 


A T FIRST GLANCE, it has 
been a typical early season 
on the World Cup ski cir- 
cuit: inclement weather, postponed 
races, plenty of Austrians on the 
podiums and two familiar jacks-of- 
all-slopes on the December Iead- 
erboard in Germany's Katja 
Seizinger and Norway’s Kjetil- An- 
dre Aamodt. 

But as the “white circus” leaves 
North America and moves back to 
its traditional power base in Europe 
for four races this week in Val d’ls- 
ere, France, something important is 
missing: charisma. 

“There are many great skiers but 
not many great personalities,” 
Gustavo Thoeni. the Italian great, 
says. 

Picabo Street, a freckle-faced 
font of run-on sentences and down- 
hill victories, provided plenty of 
personality the last three years for 
the women. But she is out for the 


season, after tearing knee ligaments 
during training in Vail. Colorado 
last week. Meanwhile, Thoeni ’s 
former protege, Alberto Tomba, 
who was injured less seriously in 
October, has yet to confirm when he 
will start his season. 

Italian news agencies are report- 
ing that Tomba. the only active 
men’s skier capable of generating 
enthusiasm when snow is not on the 
ground, will resume his remarkable 
career Tuesday at a slalom in 
Madonna di Campoglio, Italy. 

But Luca Reboa. spokesman for 
the Italian Ski Federation, said 
Wednesday. “We simply don’t 
know; we are hoping Alberto de- 
cides by the end of this week." 

Even if Tomba does return to ac- 
tion before Christmas, there are se- 
rious doubts about his motivation. 

He will turn 30 later this month 
and has no mountains left to climb 
in his sport after winning three 
Olympic gold medals and tne over- 
all World Cup tide in 1995. He 
filled the final gap in his curriculum 


vitae last winter by winning the 
slalom and giant slalom at the world 
championships. Tomba has flirted 
with retirement since the Olympics 


in 1994 and is skiing this season 
t world 


because the next world champion- 
ships will be held in February in 
Sestriere, the Italian resort with 
links to the influential Agnelli fam- 
ily, where Tomba has often per- 
formed superbly. 


B UT WILL a major compe- 
tition on home snow be 
enough to get one more rise 
out of the Italian? unlike Marc Gir- 
ardeUi. another still-active 30- 
sotnething star with scores of World 
Cup victories to his credit, Tomba is 
not a methodical self-starter. 

“At 5 A.M., Girardelti is waking 
up, and 1 am going to sleep.” 
Tomba once cracked. 

“In 1 988 and 1 992 it was easy,’ * 
Tomba said recently. “Butnow ski- 
ing is a job.” 

Perhaps but skiing without 
Tomba is considerably less fun for 


everyone else except the opposi- 
tion . A quick look at the sport's 
other leading figures as the Euro- 
pean swing begins: 

The Defending Champions: 
Seizinger, who won her first overall 
World Cup tide last season, is a 
heavy favorite to repeat Once a 
threat only in the weed events — 
downhill and Super G — she is now 
a threat in the giant slalom as welL In 
seven races tins season, she has won 
twice and finished second and third. 
Norway's versatile Lasse Kjus, the 
men’s overall winner last season, 
has been as bad as Seizinger has 


been good. He has completed only 
of the fi 


one or the five races contested thus 
far, finishing seventh in the giant 
slalom in Breckenridge, Colorado. 

The Perennials: Aamodt, who. 
happens to be Kjus’s close friend 
and roommate, finished with a 
surge last season and appears to 
have regained die form that made 
him the world’s dominant — if not 
most quotable — skier in 1994. 
Girardelti, wbo holds the men's re- 


cord for overall World Cup titles.' 
with five, is diminished but back # 
again at age 33 after finishing 22&* 
last season. Austria's Gunther- .v 
Mader, the best active skier without" ^ 
an overall World Cup title, returns^ 
as doe s Luc Alphand, the affable* 
Frenchman who has won two suq- # 
cessive World Cup downhill titles:! 
Sweden’s striking Pemilla Wiberg , 
already has been on three podium's- 
this season. Deborah Compagnoiu 
of Italy, who has a remarkable abil- 
ity to save her best for Olympics and' 
world championships, is healthy f 
which bodes well for Sestriere. 

Would-Be Perennials: With un- 
proved prize money, sponsor 
and medical treatment, skiers 
extending their careers, which 
means new stars are not abundant 
Three to watch this season: Aus- 
tria’s Renata Goetschl, a fine skier 
who could become a great one at 
only age 21; New Zealand’s slalonj 
specialist Claudia Riegler, and Nor- 
way ’ s Ingeboig-HelecMaricen, who 
is at her best in the speed events. 
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Champion PSG Draws# 
AEK Athens in Cup 
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The Associated Press 

GENEVA — Liverpool 
avoided the big names in the 
European Cup Winners Cup 
quarterfinal draw Wednes- 
day when it was matched 
with Nopvay's SK Brann. 

Now it has a good chance 
to move closer to a final ven- 
ue, which has been kind to 
English clubs in tire past. 
En gli sh teams have won the 
last two Cup Winners Cup 
finals in Rotterdam (Everton 
in 1985 and Manchester 
United in 1991) as well as 
winning die fust to be staged 
there back in 1963 (Totten- 
ham). 

The final this season has 
been set for May 14. 

While Barcelona faces 
AQC Solna of Sweden, Ben- 
fica meets Fiorentina and de- 
fending champion Paris Saint 
Germain is host to AEK 
Athens, Liveipool visits the 
Norwegian club in the first 
leg March 6 and has the ad- 
vantage of playing the second 
at Anfield two weeks later ' 

In the UEFA Cup 
quarterfinal, . favored Inter 
Milan goes to Belgium’s An- 
derieefat in the first leg March 
4, Newcastle is host to AS 
Monaco. 

Tenerife is host to Danish 


club Brondby, which pro- 
duced the biggest turnaround 
in European cups history 
the previous round, aflSt 
Valencia goes to Germany 's.' 
Schalke in the first leg. ; 

Brondby scored a spectac= 
ular 5-0 victory at Germany r s 
Karlsruhe in the second leg. 
after losing 3-1 at home. 

Newcastle — beat another" 
French club, Metz, in the pre- 
vious round. 7- 

■ Friedd Gets the Nod ", 


<>--77 
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Kasey Keller has not sur* \ 
rendered a goal in three! j 
World Cup qualifying 1 ; 
matches, but, at least tern-' •. 
porarily, he has surrendered 1 
his starting job with thc U.S. 
soccer team, the New York 
Tunes reported from New 
York on Wednesday. _ 

When the Americans play 
frost to Costa Rica mi Sat- ^ 
Ofday in Palo Aiw, Catifor- * 
nia, Keller will be on the 
bench and Brad. Friedd will 
be the starting goalkeeper. . 

Following an • injury, 
Keller was sidelined and 
Friedel took over for a match. 
Coach Steve Sampson told 
Friedel he would retain his 
starting position with die na- 
tional team if be played well, 
whfchhedid. 
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Philadelphia 

lost. 


and 


NEW YORK (8-6), who 

*o weeks Jumped out to a 7-1 start and 

have now lost five of their last 
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^ *« wad-card spots 
are still np for grabs. 

.Teams that started out with 
so much promise, such 


six games* finish with divi- 
sion games against Arizona 
next week and Dallas on Dec. 
22 . 

The Eagles (8-6) play the 

Washhi«M 3ft;J u , cn 88 ^ Yo * Jets on Saturday 

W* d-r-ita -mi 

V suuiig TO Keep trom - game at Arizona. The divi- 
sion champion might not be 
determined until that, last 
game between the Redskins 
and Cowboys. 

Dallas has the best record in 
the division (5-2) . and in the 
conference (8-3). - 
- In the American Football 
Conference, Pittsburgh (10- 
4) has clinched the Central 
Division and Denver (12-2) 
has sewn up the West Di- 
vision as well as the home- 
field advantage . throughout 


ftllwg out of the playoffs. 
Teams such as Minnesota (8^ 
61 Indianapolis ( 8 - 6 ), Hou- 
ston (7-7), Jacksonville ( 7 - 7 ) 
and San Diego (7-7) are claw- 
ing to make it in. 

[in one of the more inter- 
esting scenarios that could 
ptay out during the last two 
weeks, the Panthers, which 
became the first NFL expan- 
sion team to qualify for the 
Payoffs in its second year of 
existence, can snatch the 
hoiae-field adv antage away 
from the Green Bay Packers if 
two teams finish with 
■fftefltical records and get into 
a tie-breaker situation. 

^Carolina (10-4) must win 
at-: home against Baltimore 
arid Pittsburgh and Green Bay 
(H -3) would have to split its 
games against Detroit and 
Minnesota. Both Carolina 
and Green Bay have the same 
conference record (5-2) and 
the tie breaker would go to net 
conference points. Carolina 
leads in that category by 10 
points. 

The National Football 
Conference East is the closest 
race, with Dallas (9-5) hold- 
ing a one-game lead. The 
Cowboys were tied with Ptdl- 

-J.l-l.:. „ J TTr_ . _ . 



Still Reeling in Guatemala 

Stadium Stampede Killed 5 in One Family 


the playoffs. 

The New England Patriots 
(10-4) have clinched a playoff 
spot, but are trying to win the 
AFC East and give Coach Bill 
Parcefls his first division title 
in his three-year tenure with 
the team. Buffalo (9-5) still 
has a shot at the division 
title. 

The Bills play at Miami 


\mh (Lui lirturri 

The Leafs’ Jeff Ware, left, being knocked to thfe ice by the Devils’ Randy McKay. 

Flyers Take 3d Straight, 5-4 



tougher path, playing its last 
two games on the road — at 
Dallas and against the New 
York Giants. 

The only teams that have 
been eliminate d from the 
playoffs are the Jets,, die Gi- 
ants, Atlanta, Chicago. New 


adelphia and Washington go- Orleans, Tampa Bay arid Do- 
ing into last week's games, troiL 


The Associated Press 
Eric Lindros, Joel Otto and 
John LeClair each had a goal 
and an assist as the Phil- 
adelphia Flyers won their 
third straight game, 5-4. over 
the Florida Panthers. 

The host Flyers also got 
goals from Scott Daniels and 
Eric Desjardins on Tuesday 
night Florida’s goalie, John 
Vanbiesbrouck, entered the 
game with a league-best 1 .67 
goals -against average. 

Ray Sheppard. Martin 
Straka, Jason Podollan and 
Scott Mellanby scored for 
Florida as the Panthers lost 
for only .fee third time in 14 
road games this season. 


Mhunder* 8, Coyotes 2 Nik- 
las Andersson had a five-point 
night with two goals and three 

NHL Roundup 

assists as the host Islanders 
had their biggest offensive 
output in three seasons. 

Davits 5, Map la Leafs 2 In 

Toronto, Brian Rolston, Denis 
Pederson, Bill Guerin, Valeri 
Zelepukin and ex-Maple Leaf 
Dave Andreychuk scored for 
the Devils. 

Senators 5, Flames 5 Jonas 

Hoglund scored with less 
than a minute left in the third 
period as the host Flames 
salvaged a de with Ottawa. 


PensuincSsKingtSjaromir 

Jagr extended his goal-scor- 
ing streak to nine games with 
two tallies, and Mario 
Lemieux had a power-play 
goal as the visiting Penguins 
stretched their unbeaten 
streak to eight with a victory 
over the Kings. It marked the 
third straight time that Jagr 
and Lemieux had scored a 
goal in the same game and the 
10th time this season. 

Oilem 0, Rad Wing* O In De- 
troit, Edmonton 's goal tender, 
Curtis Joseph, made 52 saves 
and Detroit’s Chris Osgood 
stopped 21 shots as the Oilers 
and Red Wings played to a 
scoreless de. 


The Associuied Prca 

M IX CO, Guatemala — Alberto Cha- 
male, 71, was watching on his old 
black-and-white television set when 
Latin America's worst soccer-stadium stam- 
pede began. His family of 12 was about ro be 
cut nearly in half. 

Cham ale had tuned in for Guatemala's 
World Cup qualifier against Costa Rica on Ocl 
16 when tragedy struck the stadium 16 ki- 
lometers 1 10 miles) away in Guatemala City. 

Frrsi there were reports of fans, desperate to 
get in. shoving at the southern entrance to 
Mateo FloTes Olympic Stadium. Then came 
accounts of a crowd pushing through the 
entrance, then bodies atop bodies cascading 
down the slope of the southern stands. 

Wild cheering drowned out the first cries 
for help. When'll was over. 84 people were 
dead, including five from Cham ale's family, 
and 156 were injured. 

Cham ale said the horror hit home quickly 
as he watched in his house in a labyrinth of 
noted dirt alleys pocked by trash and gang 
graffiti. 

“An announcer came on TV and said. 
‘There have been some deaths.* ” he said. 
* ‘The first name they gave was my son , Edgar. 
I burst into tears. Then they starting saying 
five dead, eight, 15. and so on.'* 

In Mix co. supportive neighbors rushed to 
Chamale’s home that night. Two days later, 
his grown sons Samuel and Edgar, his daugh- 
ters Blanca Liria and Maria del Carmen, and 
his 1 7-year-old granddaughter, Monica, were 
buried. “We were 12, now we are half," said 
Cham ale. slumped amid the bare furnishings 
of his home. 

Selvin Galindo, the special prosecutor in 
the case, said three arrests had been made, 
including those of two men accused of selling 
false tickets. They have professed innocence. 

But Galindo said he would press forward 
with prosecution iQ January on homicide and 
other charges against those he believed had 
contributed to the tragedy. 

Galindo said prosecutors would argue that 
a stadium that should hold about 32,000 fans 
had been oversold by more than 13.000 and 
that, in addition, a “mafia" working inde- 


pendently had sold fake tickets made with 
color photocopiers. 

Many of the families of victims seek com- 
pensation from the thousands of dollars in gate 
receipts that have been frozen by authorities. 
Chamale said he had not had any help beyond 
a collection by neighbors, ana that he still 
owed money for two burials. 

Blanca Liria. 26, made blue jeans at a 
nearby plant, and Maria del Carmen, 36, 
worked as a chemist at a cosmetics factory. 
Edgar Genaro was a mechanic and amateur 
soccer player and Samuel, 35. a funeral home 
worker. Monica Elizabeth, jusi 17. was study- 
ing to be a secretary. 

'Meanwhile, the survivors are doing their best. 
One son, Marco Artulio. 31. came home that 
night with bruises and a broken leg. His wife. Ana 
Lopez. 23, said her husband was an accountant 
who had not gone back to work but needed to 
because of the approaching tax season. 

She said the family was in the stands in 
front of the southern entrance when the pile- 
up began. “They got separated, and he sur- 
vived." Ana Lopez said. Where once there 
was conversation and laughter each night as 
grown children rerumed from their jobs, now, 
she said. “Every night there is crying." 

■ Damages Awarded in '89 Disaster 

A Liverpool soccer fan, John McCarthy, 
won £201.729 (S334.000) in damages Wed- 
nesday from police for stress caused by the 
death of his half-brother in the Hillsborough 
stadium disaster of 1989. Reuters reported 
from London. 

Ian Glover, the teen-aged half-brother, was 
one of 96 Liverpool supporters who were 
crushed to death in an overcrowded area of 
terracing and had been prevented by a fence 
from escaping onto the field. The deaths took 
place at a Cup semifinal game against Not- 
tingham Forest in Sheffield. England. 

“It was a horrendous event," Justice Mi- 
chael Sachs said in giving the High Court 
verdict- He awarded damages against the chief 
constable of the South Yorkshire police force, 
responsible for policing the match, for the post- 
traumahe stress disorder suffered by Mc- 
Carthy. 
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26 24 28 23—141 

27 .17 18 32— 97 
(LS. Smflft 12-23 T2rl4 3& SpreiMfl 7-14 7- 

m T: Sloattantbe 8-171-1 19. WflOom 7-17 
342 16. Rebounds-GoWeri stale 57 (5mflh 
171, Toronto 39 OtegMiU. Aafcto-Gakton 
Stole 15 (Motflo 151 Toronto 22 (Staudamhe 
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14 17 28 28-73 
KM York 17 25 22 31 -8S 

W: Wetter 7-14 8-11 20. Murasai 6-9 0-3 
1% N.Y.: Ewinfl 7-ZT 1-21* Houston 6-121-2 
IS, Stoics 5-12 3-3 

l&IHtoonitr Washington 54 (Webber 12). 
MM York 61 (B.WIBams 15). 
Makto— WosUnglon 14 QMddand », New 
York 23 (ChBds 7). 

newer IB 17 21 32— 88 

Adaetn If 21 28 21- 89 

CKD.EIB* 7-152-3 21. LESS 9-22 1-219, A: 
Loettmr4-13 10-11 2% Blaylock 7-14 5-4 21. 
MamBe— Denver 58 .CMcDyess 11), 
A bantu « {Mutombo T3). Assists— Denver 
14 Uodoon 1B0, Alton* 1 5 (Btaytock 51. 
MM 25 14 II 19-74 

dreamed 14 19 22 17— 74 

JWHantowoy 7-14 7-7 25* Mourning 3-11 8- 

12 14l C: MU* 7-1T 1-1 WH» 6-13 W 15. 
■ Jta boMMb _Mi n mi u.4*artMotiwing., ;7V 
tawekuid 50 (HR 13). Assists — Miami 12 

-Wd>e im BVCtovnta B d204BnMdoofl-.- - 
3» 21 47 19—94 
' 25 » 30 13—94 

- ttDndta 14-2D 7-9 36, Otaferaofl 10-20 9- 
12 29t He MBCM 11-19 4*28, MartauryB-18 
<W 18. RchMMMb— Howtan 57 (Barkley 12L 
Mleeeeota -52 (MBcM IS. 
AnW»— Hou*ton23 (Dimtcr 8), Mtonesotti 
23 (Mntanyl2L 

Oilratt 41 24- 22 34—93 

MMatot - 14 27- 27 15-85 

D: Duttons 11-14 5-729, HH 11-25 4-5 2& 
M: Baker 11-20 49 A ABn 4-11 2-2 
l6Jteb w d»- O ekotr 35 CIjOwb. Thorpe 5L 
MMNHlkH 40 (Balov, Newman 7J_ 
AMtots- DcAOB 19 (MB 9), MBwautoe 20 
tDougtosd). 

Indiana 18 25 18 25- 84 

(Mb* 25 28 24 33-118 

b HU0V4-134-4 11 IXDovtsA-103^ 1 1;U: 
Mahno 8-21 4-8 22 Ostotofl 4-13 9-13 21. 
Rabond*— Imflana 47 {ttompler 10). Utah 
43 [Ostolog 15). Aflbfc— MBaud 15 
(Danpto 5), Utah 24 (Stockton 9). 

21 17 25 13-74 
28 23 24 34-93 
SA: WBdm 4-124-4 17, BUI *7 M I2t 
P: Ptaon 13-21 1-1 29. Finley 4-14 Ml U 
Manning 5-82-4 12. Brbeaads— San Antonio 


45 {Nohtaon W, Phoenix 51 aWSTtamv 
FWey 9). AbsMb— S on Antonio 15 
(AJohruon 4), Phoenfc 24 (KJohnson. 
Ceesoita. 

21 2f 17 33- 99 
.29 21 19 24- 93 
0: Salt 4-13 2-3 18, WUdns 4-12 5-4 18» ft 
Rohlawn 1 1 -18 8-12 31 Wdftxs 1 0-1 4 M 2& 
Rehoaedf— Ortoido 42 (Grant 8), Portland 
53 (Wtaflaa ID. AsNttk— Ortondo 21 
(Hardaway B), Portland 23 (Anderson 12. 
DaUxs 27 19 28 24-180 

ULOtopen 27 30 18 20- 95 

D; GoOtog 9-13 12-15 3a Mcdoud 7-13 1-2 
17: LA. Ooare: Vaugu 7-9 M H Scaly 44 
5-5 14. BwhoranM HnllM 45 Uoduon B, 
Lot Angeles B (ItoupM 1(0. Autoto— Oatta 
15 0ddd5), LosAngekts 18 (RogersS). 

LA. taken ■ SI M 14 23-93 
24 ’ I0T- 98 

UU oited 10-24 7-13 27, COmphei 10-15 
0-lZLS:Potyntca5-12fl-aiB^R(c h mnnd6.17- - 
4-4 17. M —to Uto Angete 44 (OTtool 
la. Soanmenw 52 (Potynle la. 
AsiMo— Lns Angefc* 22 (Rdier 40. 
Sooammto 24 (Owens 4). 
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X NJ.-Guertn 9 (Ralston) 4, T-Doml 4 
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81 

53 

MJ. Zelepukin 5 (Pedenon, Mac Lean) 7, 
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34 

78 

67 

NJ.-Andreydwk 9 [MocLkhU 5bais on 

SL Louis 

15 

14 

0 

30 

B5 

86 

goal: ALL- 14-10-11-37. T- 7-10-10-27. 

CNrago 

12 

15 

3 

27 

75 

76 

GaafleK N J.-Brodeur. T-PaMn, Couslneau. 

Tororao 

12 18 

0 

24 

84 

105 

Edaroaton 0 0 0 0-0 

Phoenix 

10 

15 

4 

24 

49 

90 

Detroit 0 8 0 0-0 
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FM Period: Nona. Second Period: None. 
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Third Period: None. Overtime: None. Stats 

Catorodo 

17 

8 

4 

38 102 

64 

on go* E- 444-3-21. D- 12-1&-21-3— S2. 

Edmonton 

14 

15 

2 

30 

101 

93 

Goalies: E-Joseph. D-Osgaod. 

Vancouver 

14 

12 

1 

29 

84 

86 

Ottawo 2 2 18-5 

Las Angles 

12 

14 

3 

27 

79 

90 

Calgary 2 2 10-5 

mehehn 

10 

15 

5 

25 

83 

94 

First Period: C-Gagntr 10 KJSuBwon) (pp). 

San Jose 

10 

14 

4 

24 

72 

91 

Z (VAlfradsson 11 COssarv van Stetoneifl) 

Calgary 

10 

14 

4 

24 

71 

83 

(pp). X C-Tttov 10 (Gagner, Floury) (pp). a 
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31 
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Washington 
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Tampa Bay 9 15 2 20 
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12 
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29 

96 
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10 
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25 
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Ottowa 

■ 
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N.Y. Istooden I 4 1-4 

First Parime New Yort- Mdnnis B (Kins, 
Green) Second Period: New York. Berard 3 
(MdnrVs).3, Ptioenb, TknchiA 12 (Gartner, 
King) *. New York, Prdfly 18 (Houda, 
Andersson) & New York, Smoflnsid 4 
(Andersson, BennO <pp>- 6 New York, 
LDtnMe 4 (Palfly, McCabe) 7. New York. 
AAcOdM 3 (Mcbrnto Andersson) (sh). 8. New 
York. AnderHon 3 (Berard, Lapointe) Third 
Period: New York, Andersson 4 {PcHfy, 
5ffl0flnskD Ift Phoenta, Tventowky 7 (Drnkft 
RoenldO Shots on gottPhoenhll-B-ll— 30. 
New York 7-154-30 GoaBe* PtwenbL 
MhoblbuRn. WOhaluk. New York. Solo. 

8 1 3— I 
3 2 1-5 
F*st Period: P-OITo 4. Z ft, DqnWs 5 
(Druce) Second Period: F-Sheppord 13 
(Stralai) (pp). 4. p.Des|mdlns 5 (Otto 
Folloon) 5, P> LeCUr 14 (Renbenj, Ltodras) 
TMrd Period: F-Podollon 1 (Hufl. Sheppard) 
(pp). 7, P-Undros 3 (LeOaM & F-. Slrako 2 
(Lowry, S«eMa) 9. F-Mtflatty 1) (Svenlo) 
(pp). Shots on goafc F- 7-8-7-22. P- 12-10- 
7—29. GooBvk F-VanWesbrouck. 

Fitzpatrick. P-. HestoR. 

New Je r sey ) 2 2-5 

Taranto 1 l 4-2 

Flnl Period: NJ.-floteton 9 (Honk, Guerin) £ 
T-Y08M£vidi 2 (Surxfln) (eh). 


O-Chorske 3 (Redden. Ganlner) 7, C-. 
snuinon 1 tGognavneury) (pp). B C-lgbdo 
10 (Relehen . TWrt period: O-Olsean 1 
(AHredssoa Yoshln) [pp], ia C-Hoglund 7 
(MBtovSffltawn) Ovordne: None. Shots an 
goto; O- 10-154-1-32. C- 5-14-6-1— 37. 
GwBes O- Rhodes. C-KkM, Robson. 
PHfsbargb 2 2 1—5 

LosAosNes 0 1 2—3 

Rral Period— 1, P-Nedwd 14 (Sandsoam. 
Wtandey) 2. P- Lemleu* ) 3 IHoMier, Wootoy) 
(pp). Second Period— X P-Rochr 3 
(Hatcher. Johansson) J. UL-smyDi 4 
(Boucher, Skmcy) 5. P-jagr 28 (Lanleux, 
Fronds) TbW Period: UL-Oiayk 8 
(Boucher) 7. Los Angeles, Blake 6. a P-Jogr 
29 (Fronds) (en>. Shots on goat P- 49- 
10-25. LA.- 4-17-15-34. GooBee P- 
WreggeL LA.-Dofde. 


Corey Pavln U.S. 74» 12. Sieve 5McAer U5. 
6.19. 11 Nick Price (Zimbabwe) 6J& U 
Steve Elkin gton (AustraHo) 5.91. 15. Bern- 
hard Longer (Germany] 3L5Q, 16. Scott Hoch 
15. 5 M 1 7. Tom wmson U 4. SJB. 1 & Loren 
Roberts U^.SJa 19. David Duval U.S.5.19, 
20. Mark Brooks U.5.5.1B. 


SOCCER 


AMAOIF 

GROUP ■ 

WEDNESDAY, M DUBAI 
Iron 3, Saudi Arabia 0 
Iraq-LThaRandl 

Hui i wndh p r Iran & Saudi Arabia 6. 
Iraq 6. Thafiand 0. 

Iran. Saudi Arabia and Iraq qualify tor the 
quarter-floats. 

. RROPCAH COPS DRAWS 

' WESDNESOAV. IN GENEVA 
UEFA CUP 

Newcastle, England vsrMonaca France 
Tenerife, Spain vs. Brandby, Denmark 
Schalke. eermany v*. Valencia. Spain 
Anderteidil. Bekpum vs. Intern Mflan, Italy 
Ora leg to be ployed on March 4 wfln me 
ratom leg on March IB. 

CUP WINNERS' CUP 
P en flc n (Portugal) * Ftorermna (Italy) 

Porfa SG, France vs. AEK Athens. Greece 
Bergen, Norway vs. UverpooL Englond 
Barcelona Spain vs. AIK stodkhofca Sweden 
First leg to be ployed on March 6 ond sec- 
ond tag March 20. 


TRANSITIONS 


Bob Boone, manager, for 2 years. Through 
1999. 

Seattle— A greed to terms with INF Rich 
Amaral on 2-yecr comma. Claimed OF Lou 
Frazier off waivers ham the Texas Rangers. 

Texas— A greed to terms with BUI Ripken. 
Infldder. on 1 -year contract. Sold OF Dwayne 
Hosey and INF UAs Drib Id Yakut) Swflaws 
Of the Japanese Central League. Announced 
1 -year working agreement wtth Pulaski, Vo~ 
ARL 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

ana nnati— A greed to terms with LHP 
Kent Member on 1-year contract and RHP 
Rodney Bohan, RHP Ricky Bones and RHP 
David Nled on minor-league contracts- 

Chicago— A greed to terms wtth RHP Me! 
Rok» on 3-year contract. 

COUMADO— Agreed to terms with LHP 
Mfte Munoz on 1-year cnmrocL 

FUMUDA-Agreed to terms with LHP Den- 
nis Cook on 2-year arntracr. Acquired RHP 
Ed Conns from Milwaukee to complete me 
Nov. 24 trade tor LHP Joel Adam son. Ac- 
quired RHP Robert Rodgers tram Boston to 
complete me Nov. 26 trade tor OF Jesus 
Tmrana. Designated RHP Miguel Batista tor 
assignment. 

Houston astbos— T raded OF Brian 
Hunter. INF Ortando MNer. RHP Doug Bro- 
ca*. RHP Todd Jones ond a player to be 
named to Detroit Tigers far C Brad Ausmus. 
RHP Jose Unto. LHP CJ. NHkoW5*l LHP 
Trover Milter and INF Doyle Ward. 

los ANCELBS-Agneed to terms with J0 
Todd Zefle on 3- year contract. Acquired 2B 
Jeff BetoUngerfcam the OetroH Tigers tor 55 
DeM Cruz and OF Juan Herrab. Assigned 
OF Rolando Arito to Albuquerque. PCL. 



The god world ran ktoga toeuod In London: 
1. Greg Mormon (Austrafia) 1078 points. 2. 
Tom Lehman U.S. 941, 3. Colin Mortgomerto 
(Britain) 9JK, 4 Ernie Els (South Africa) 9J12, 
5. Fred Couples u s. ass, o. Nick Faldo 
(Britain) 020 7. PM MWaHwn UJ. 745. & 
Mosashl OznU (Japan) 7JS8. 9. Davts Love I II 
U.S. 7-53. ia Mark O'Meara US. 7.1Z 11 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 

ANAHEIM— Assigned C Scott VbBmer to 
Vancouver. PCL. 

Baltimore— A cquired C Ryan Luztnskl 
from the Los Angeles Dodgers tor OF Rolan- 
do Avia. Assigned Luzlnskl to Rochester. 
IL 

clEvelAnd— A greed to terms wtth RHP 
Eric Plunk on 3-year contract. 

Kansas cmr— Extended the contract of 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 
hba— Fined 5eottte SuperSonics coach 
George Karl $7300 tor vertxrily abusing ref- 
erees and refusing to leave the court in a 
iimefy fashion following his ejeciion tram a 
game Decs. 

Chicago- Suspended Dennis Rodman 
two games without pay tor using profane lan- 
guage In Dec. 8 TV Interview. Suspension win 
cast Rodman SKKB7B in salary. 

LOS ANGELES— Put C Stanley Roberts on 
Infilled IW. Activated G Eric PkokowsU from 


Inferred Qg. 

NEW JERSEY— 5lgned f Evric Grey to 1- 
ycor cool rod 

orlando— Activated G Dennis Sato fawn 
Inferred Its!. Waived G Defl Demos. 

Sacramento — Waived G Lloyd Daniels. 
Activated F Kevin Sahradori from Inferred 
list. 

san ANTONIO— Fired Bab HBt, coach. 
Named Gregg Popovich coach In oddtilon to 
his duties as general manager. 

FOOTBALL 

NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 

Atlanta— Signed OG Keitti Loneker. 

green bay— Waived DE Oscar Sturgis. 
Signed S Chris Hayes from the practice 
squad. 

phi ladelph lA-Put DT Andy Hannon on 
Injured reserve. 5lgned DB Barry WTI bum. 

Tampa hay — Re-signed WR Robb Thomaa 
10 3-year contract' 

• - MOOKIY 

NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 

Buffalo— PfecoBed LW Borrte Moore faom 
Rochester. AHL Sent OLW Curtis Brown to 
Rochester. 

Dallas— P tocnd D Dertan Hatcher on In- 
lured reserve 1M. Recoiled D Don Keczmer 
from Michigan, IHL 

new jersey— R ecoiled C Steve Sufflvnn 
tram Albany, AHL Sent C Petr Sykara to 
Albany. 

st. LOUIS— Recoiled F Scott Pellerin and D 
Jamie Rivers from Worcester. AHL 

COURSE 

Alabama— Homed Mike Dubose toriban 
coach. 

TARLETDN state— A nnounced that Todd 
Whitten, toorbafl coach, has resigned to be- 
come oflemhiB coonflnatoi at Wyoming. 


CRICKET 


BOOTH AFRICA TOUR 

3D AND FINAL TEST 
WDIA VS. SOUTH AFRCA. «TH DAY 
TUESDAY. IN KANPUR MtHA 
Indio 937: and 400-7 declared 
South Africa: 177 and 127-5 


DENNIS THE MENACE PEANUTS 


CALVIN AND HOBBES 


h«WL WTRIEKIS. MWT 
'vBSESftBLEA^A 
SOOpCE QF WHTTiKY 
FlBERi'' 
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ART BUCHWALD 


Good Cheer at the Fed 


Richardson on Picassos A Triumph, Part 2 


Wadi 

Nationwide 


W ASHINGTON — The 
second most imoortant 
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vv second most important 
man in America is the chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve, 
Alan Greenspan, who sets 
the interest rates for the 
country. When he sneezes, 
the whole world gets gallop- 
ing pneumonia. 

Last week during a speech, 
Greenspan referred to the “ir- 
rational exuberance* 1 of the 


eggnog and eating plover’s 
eggs when Greenspan walked 
in. 

“I'm sorry I‘m late.” he 
said to Mark. “1 couldn’t find 
a parking place.” 

Our ears perked up. The key 


By Michael Kimmelman 

iVfw York Times Smite 


N EW YORK — ”1 think the 
wav to push Picasso scholar- 


words were ‘parking place/ 
If the head of the Fed couldn’t 
find a parking place in George- 
town. what was going to hap- 
pen to the Japanese yen? 

No immediate reaction was 
repotted on the Hong Kong 
Stock Exchange. But then he 
turned to us and said. *‘I love 
Christmas because it makes 
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money mar- 
kets, and Wall 
Street fell into 
the Hudson 
River. People 
who live in the 
nation *s capital 
are well aware 
of Greenspan's 



people feel good.” 

woorman whispered to 
me. “How good? Does it 
make him feel good enough to 
raise the prime rate by a per- 
centage point, or is he going 
to put the screws on the banks 
by lowering it?” 

I whispered back, “Don't 


whenhe shows BuchwaW 
up at a party, everybody tries 
to stand as close to him as 
possible, listening to his 
every word. 

The other night some 
Washingtonians were at Mark 
Woorraan's house drinking 


ask him anything or he’ll have 
to leave and we ’ll never know 
what the German mark will 
go for in Korea.” 


Van Gogh Fails 
ToSellinParis 


Greenspan sang one chor- 
of “Silent Night.” but 


Reuters 

ARIS — A Paris auction 


P ARIS — A Paris auction 
house failed to sell one of 
Vincent van Gogh’s last paint- 
ings, when bidding reached 
only 32 million francs ($6.1 
million), short of the minim- 
um price sei for its sale. 

There have been questions 
in the media as to the authen- 
ticity of “Jardin a Auvers” 
(Garden at Auvers). said to 
have been painted in July 
1890, just before the artist's 
suicide. But art historians are 
almost unanimous in declaring 
the work authentic. 

Its market value was re- 
duced after the Culture Min- 
istry declared it a national 
treasure, effectively banning 
its sale outside France. 


us of “Silent Night.” but 
there was no him in the lyrics 
of how upbeat the dollar 
would be against the British 
pound. 

Then he sang: “Deck the 
halls with boughs of holly, fa, 
(a. la. la, la. la. la. la. la.” 

“That’s it. "Woorman said. 
“No Fed chairman sings ‘fa, 
la, la. la. la. la. la, la. la’ unless 
he plans on raising interest 
rates.” 

I agreed. 

We went into the library to 
call our brokers. Mark was on 
the phone first and his face 
turned ashen. He said, “Tokyo 
is down 800 points.” 

“How could they possibly 
know Greenspan's intentions 
when we were the only ones 
in the room?" 

“Sony must have planted a 
bug in his fruitcake.' 1 


IN way to push Picasso scholar- 
ship ahead is to go back to the 
basics, to tell things the way they 
happened,” says John Richardson, 
whose second volume of a pro- 
jected four-volume biography of 
the art ist has just been published by 
Random House to even more pop- 
ular acclaim, if that’s possible, than 
the first volume. 

“For all its complexity and sub- 
tlety. Picasso's work, needs an ap- 
proach that’s down-to-earth and 
frontal. like his art. Knowing Pi- 
casso's dislike of theorizing. I’m 
especially distrustful of it myself. 
He would be appalled at all the 
misinterpretations.’ ' 

Richardson is not talking about 
the spate of movies and best-sellers 
that portray Picasso as a monster. 
He is referring to the continuing 
flood of academic and curatorial 
writing about Picasso that can be as 
inscrutable as it is censorious — 
when it is not mythologizing. 

Part of the enthusiasm for 
Richardson's work is due to its 
empirical style: affectionate but 
clear-eyed and free of cant. In this 
age of ihe encyclopedic biography, 
“A Life of Picasso” is an excep- 
tion for treating its subject — and, 
as a result, much of early modem 
an — as an adventure story rather 
than as a sermon or a lecture. 

It is inevitably helped by the fact 
that Richardson gor to know Pi- 
casso, along with other great artists 
in France who visited die Chateau 
de Castille in Provence, where 
Richardson lived during the 1950s 
with the collector Douglas Cooper. 

“This is simply the best bio- 
graphy ever written of an artist, in 
the same class as Richard Ellmann 
on Joyce or Leon Edel on James.” 
says tire critic Robert Hughes. 

Volume 1 ended in 1906 with the 
impoverished Picasso on the verge 
of what even he regarded as an 
alarmingly radical painting, “Les 
Demoiselles d'Avignon.” 

Volume 2 carries the life through 


1917, when, having traversed Cu- 
bism, Picasso was about to embark 
on an ill-conceived marriage to a 
dancer named Olga Kokloya. 

Richardson’s task now is to en- 
compass the arastVfinal 56 years in 
the next books. At 72, he is well 
aware that the project so far has 
taken him and his collaborator. Mar- 
ilyn McCully, more than a decade. 

But this day, seated in the op- 
ulent chaos of the back room of his 
new, vast and still uncompleted toft 
on lower Fifth Avenue, cat on lap, 
he seems tireless. Square-jawed, 
bearded and gray, stocky and with a 

broad smile, Richardson is in per- 
son a gregarious teller of often un- 
printable gossip, astringent and 
wicked, charming and modest to 
the point of insecurity. 

He is notable, among writers on 
art at least, for being without the 
slightest pomposity. 

Actually, before he became 
known as Picasso’s biographer, 
Richardson was known in certain 
circles for being “the man all New 
York wants to sit beside at dinner/ ’ 
as W magazine once called him. 

Lucian Freud, one of his oldest 
friends, believes that “his Proust- 
like instincts about the foibles and 
intricacies of the people around 
him make him ideally equipped as a 
human portraitist, a biographer.” 

You can see Richardson's gift 
for apt detail In his depiction, for 
example, of a con man named Gery 
Pieret, who stole ancient Iberian 
limestone heads from the Louvre 
and sold them to Picasso. The Iberi- 
an heads, of course, influenced Pi- 
casso’s work, so Pieret is not in- 
troduced without reason. 

Likewise, when Richardson 
writes about colorful German and 
Austrian collectors like Alphonse 
Kano, Edwin Suermondt and the 
Princess Mechthilde Lichoowsky. 
it is for the larger purpose of 
demonstrating that contrary to 
what people assume, Picasso's 
reputation spread first in Germany, 
not in France. 

And when, in the book's late 
chapters, Richardson unearths Pi- 
casso's romances with three young 
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John Richardson at home with a Picasso: 


UmH KeMing/TlM Pm \utTitta 

"He would be appalled at all the nusmterpretations.’’' 


and attractive women on hie 
fringes of Paris bohemia — first 
Eva GoueL who died of cancer, and 
then Gaby Depeyre and Irene 
Lagut, who both rejected his pro- 
posals of marriage — it is to sug- 
gest that Picasso’s search for do- 
mestic order in the late 1910s 
related to his art at that time. 

“From the point of view of a 
biographer, it reveals how desper- 
ate he was to marry,” Richardson 
says. “Eva died, then Gaby and 
Irene turned him down, and. so on 
the rebound he makes Ins dis- 
astrous marriage to Olga, which 
also helps to explain why Picasso’s 
work during these years looks mar- 
velous but varied and unsettled.” 

Picasso had Braque in the de- 
velopment of Cubism. Richardson, 
in the writing of his biography, has 
McCully. an art historian who 


taught at Princeton and now lives in 
London. They met when she or- 
ganized a Picasso show at Prin- 
ceton in 2978, and began collab- 
orating on the biography four years 
later. She does much of tire archival 
work in Europe, then brings her 
findings to Richardson, and finally 
reads everything he writes. 

The project got started in 1982, 
when Jason Epstein, an editor at 
Random House, suggested that 
Richardson write a biography of 
Picasso. He bad encouragement, as 
well, from Jacqueline Picasso, the 
artist’s widow, who “gave me Are 
keys to his studios at Mougjns/V 

“Doing the biography just came 
about, really, it wasn’t planned,” 
Richardson says. ‘Tsuddenjy real- 
ized this was something 1 could 
do, that I was well placed and there 
weren't many others who were. It 


began as a two-volume project, 
then became four. 

- “One oftiie first things I did was 
to ask Communist officials in : 
France about Picasso, and . they de- 
scribed him as anti-fascist, anti- 
war, anti-poverty, butthey couldn’t 
say, what he was for. He was ac- 
tually a well-disposed liberal with 
do political agenda. With Picasso, 
whatever you say about him, the 
reverse is also true. Every painting 
is a paradox, and so was he: tender 
and cruel, progressive and atav- 
istic, generous and stingy.” 

After a decade of research and 
more volumes to go, other bio- 
graphers might feel consumed, if 
not fed up with him, but Richard- 
son insists heis more engaged than 
when he began. “The more I loot 
into him,” be says, “the more com- 
plex he becomes, the greater.” 



PEOPLE 


S HE tries to keep a sense of humor 
about the fact that almost everything 


O about the fact that almost everything 
she does is open to public scrutiny, but 
Madonna does get irritated about some 
things. “My having a child is not for 

i j i to a 


public consumption.'*, she told USA 
Today. “It’s not a career move. It’s not 


Today. “It’s not a career move. It’s not 
a performance to be judged and rated. 
Nor is my role as a mother.” In the 
interview published Wednesday, the 
38-year-old singer-ac cress-mother said 
it “was incredibly poetic” that she got 
pregnant while filming the movie 
“Evita,” a musical that opens on 
Christmas. “] waited so long for this 
movie, and it finally happened,” she 
said. * * I wanted so badly to have a child, 
and I got pregnant while making the 
movie. Suddenly, God gave me two 

g ’fts that were very important to roe/* 
icept for “major sleep deprivation,” 
she says the motherhood role she as- 
sumed Ocl 14 with the birth of Lourdes 
Maria Ciccooe Leon is going well. 


French appeals court has ruled. The ver- 
dict upheld a 1993 ruling and ended 
years of controversy over the late 
Robert Doisneau's 1950 black-and- 
white shot, “Le Baiser tie 1’ Hotel de 
VUle/* A retired couple, Denise and 
Jean-Louis Lavergne, had claimed they 
were photographed without their know- 
ledge in 1950 as they were strolling on 


month-old son. The Lees married in Feb- 
ruary 1 995 after a four-day courtship. 


the promenade in front of the Paris City 
Hall. They lost their case in 1993 after 


Doisneau acknowledged that he had paid 
two models to pose for die picture. 


Maigjir 1 Nirt«.cJBcill*re 

Anderson accepting a tissue from Leno while discussing her marriage. 


A world-renowned photograph por- 
traying a young couple locked in a pas- 
sionate embrace in Paris was posed, a 


The marriage of Tommy and Pamela 
Anderson Lee is still on rocky ground, 
despite an attempt at reconciliation, and 
the star of TV's “Baywarch” says she 
doesn’t know if things will work out. “I 
wish him the best, but I’m more con- 
cerned about our son living in a positive, 
wonderful, loving environment and 
that’s the most important thing, ” an emo- 
tional Anderson said on “The Tonight 
Show with Jay Leno.” She fifed for 
divorce last month, citing irreconcilable 
differences, and has reportedly moved to 
a friend's ranch with the couple's 5- 


Hundreds of fans hoping to see the 
Queen of Soul ended up shivering in die 
cold. The New Bethel Baptist Church in 
Detroit expected a full house with 
Aretha Franklin headlining a -Christ- 
mas show with other gospel stars. Bat & 
church official said 2£Q0 tickets, were 
sold for 1.500 available seats. Larry 
Robin son, who works at a bookstore 
that sold the tickets, blamed a botched 
estimate of the church’s capacity for die 
mess. “It’s benches and pews, not sep- 
arate seats,” he said. * ‘A heavy-set lady 
with fur is three seats.” About 300 
people sought refunds of their $17.50 
tickets. Franklin is expected to release 
an album of the conceit next year. 


named her director of the Voice of 
A meric a. Lieberman. a former assistant 
to HID&ry Rodham Clinton and press 
secretary to Senator Joseph Biden of 
Delaware, will succeed Geoffrey Cow- 
an, who will bead die Annenberg 
School of J ournalis m at the University 
of Southern California in Los Angeles. 


The National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures in New Yolk has 
named the Australian low-budget sleep- 
er “Shine” best film of the year. Tom 
Cruise was named best actor for his 


a comeback in “Jeny Maguire/’ and I , 
Frances McDormand best actress for i n 
her role of the pregnant sheriff in the off- . ■ ?,> 
beat comedy "Faigo.” . 


mu 


For four years, Evelyn Lieberman } s 
voice has reverberated through the 
White House, most recently as deputy 
chief of staff. Now Liebennan’s au- 
thoritative growl will reach a wider 
audience: President Bill Clinton has 


The British actor Anthony Hopkins, 
and the filmmaking duo James Ivor? 
and Ismail Merchant were made com- 
manders of the French Order of Aits and 
Letters during a visit to Paris to promote 
their film “Surviving Picasso/’ which 
was released in France on Wednesday. 



.Every country has its own AfiScT Access Number which 


makes calling home or to other countries really easy. 


Just dial the AT&T Access Number for the country 


you’re in and we’ll take it from there. And be sure to 


charge your calls on your AT&T Calling Card It’ll help 


you avoidoutrageous phone charges on your hotel bill ;i . | / 


and may save you up to 60%* So use AT&T Direct”. 


Service and you won’t need the luck of die Irish to 


get the fastest and dearest connections home. Check 


the list bdow for AT&T Access Numbers. 


eyes are smiling. 


AT&T Access Numbers 


Steps io follow when 
ailing international!? from orroeas: 




1 |UM di.il till- tTST -\Civ* ViniS.r for trie country -.oil 
;m.- culliit}* tnjqn 

J !>i;il ihi- plume iiumU-r juu it calling 
I Pial the cillaij! CioJ irurnfa- listed a ixr.tr ’.«ur nanw 


low QgQgtg: / 

IMUmgGmHl “ 

83000007301111 

run* 


cress a-ssn,! ta 


Aesbta«o 

Belgium* 

France. .. . 
German* 

Greece* 

blind 



Netherlands*. 

Russia **{HasGoi()> 
SpaJiri- 


022-963-511 


Sweden 

Switzerland* 


...925*796411 


0-808-109-10 United Hapten*. 


MW4S4411 
. 01 30-0610 


MIDDLE EAST 


90400-1311 tenet 


1 *(Calrojr 


1-BM-55B40Q 
.172-1011 
.094224111 
. 755*5042 
.90HWM1 


Satafl Ante* 

AFRICA 

Shwta .. 

Kenya* 

Strett Africa 


5184200 

177-1 08*2727 
..1499-18 


0191 

.. ..o-Boo-ia 

....0480494123 




Cant find the Access Number fur ibe country you're cal tins from? Jus ask any operator for 
AT&T Direcr Service, orvfeJi our Web sir at fctip-y/www*LcoiB/travelCT 
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